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grim, but all interesting. 
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and felt the fetid breath of a wolf 
upon his face, are some of the 
varied and exciting episodes included. 
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as a polyglot the author was employed 
in hardly military sidelines; he gives 
an entertaining account of the eccen- 
tricities of his ‘‘constituents,”’ how he 
recruited a battalion of Serbs; he 
tells of his gipsy fiddlers, of his 
semi-oriental state in the forest, of 
attempts to murder him, and how he 
lived on intimate terms with a Turk- 
ish family, and the horror he escaped 
there, and how he slipped through 
an ambush of brigands. 


After the war, he describes the 
adventures of his family in a Serbian 
village, railway journeys upon coffins, 
the duel outside the garden and the 
murder veiow it; the servant who 
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other lively and curious things. It is 
a book that can be read and re-read. 
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FOREWORD 


By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE OF SALONIKA 
G.C.B.; G.C.M.G.5 D.S.0., D.C.L., LL.D., ctc., 


Master Gunner of St. Fames’s Park; Constable of the Tower of London 


Tue Great War brought into the army men of all classes and 
of all conditions of life, who little expected that they would 
ever be called upon to don His Majesty’s uniform. The Army 
in Macedonia was largely composed of these men, whose varied 
experiences helped them to fit in one way or another into the 
jigsaw puzzle of a modern fighting force. 

Dr. Burr was one of these. In this book he makes no claim 
to speak with any degree of authority on military matters. The 
absence of this claim makes his book the more acceptable. In 
the past he has given us the results of his travels in the unbeaten 
tracks of Asia and Africa. Now, in a light-hearted fashion, he 
gives his experiences of his wanderings in the Balkans, during 
which the campaign in Macedonia appears as a dramatic 
episode. 

His reminiscences of boyish tramps collecting insects, 
learning the languages, and studying the peoples of Rumania, 
Bosnia, and Hercegovina, Dalmatia, and above all Montenegro, 
will, I trust, excite the pioneering spirit in modern youth, to 
whom these names convey merely memories of a past age, 
which is nevertheless full of romantic interest. 

MILNE 
F-M. 


II 


PREFACE 


Tue Balkans have called me from boyhood, and inspired me 
with a romantic, boyish dream. 

I am glad that I knew them in the nineties, when Sultan 
Abdul Hamid was still the autocrat of Yildiz, when Bulgaria 
was still tributary to him, when Southern Bulgaria was still 
called Eastern Rumelia, when Albania was still a Turkish 
province, and Bosnia and Hercegovina, of course, still in the 
military occupation of Austria-Hungary, when Dalmatia was 
stil an Austrian province, when Montenegro still existed as 
the only spot to the south of Budapest which had never 
acknowledged the Crescent, and was barely out of the homeric 
stage, when Serbia was a kingdom of three million yeomen, 
when Jugoslavia existed only in the heads of dreamers. I 
wonder if they are all happier to-day. 

I still hanker after my old haunts, and long to see old friends 
and comrades again. 

MALCOLM BURR 


UNITED UNIVERSITY CLUB 
November 1934 
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NOTE 
ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SERBIAN NAMES 


Not wishing to disfigure these pages with such monstrosities as 
“Tsetinye,” which offend the eye of those who do know Serb, 
without offering much help to those who do not, I have decided to 
retain the native spelling, which is phonetic, uniform, and simple. 
As a sop to Cerberus, I give an English approximation the first time 
each name occurs. 

It is easy to remember that: 


is our ch 
is our y 
is our sh 
is the French 7, or our s in “‘pleasure,” 


Re oe Sa, Oe 


but it must be remembered that: 
c is our ¢s 


so that Tsar appears in Serb as “Car,” Tsaritsa as “Carica,” 
though I make an exception in retaining the familiar English form 
for these two words. 

Cetinje is pronounced Tsetinye, Sabac is Shabats, Sarac is 
Sharats. 

The only room for doubt is 


c 


which is the sound heard in “bitumen,” “‘tube,” “picture,” which 
in Serbian orthography would be spelt respectively bicumen, éub, and 
pikéur. It is this sound which ends Serbian surnames in -ovié. 

The vowels have their Continental values. R is trilled and regarded 
as a vowel, hence such words as Crna (Tserna), prtljag (pertlyag), 
and many others. 

For some reason best known to themselves, many journalists 
insert a hyphen in the name Jugoslavia, which the natives do not 
find necessary. 
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CHAPTER I 


CALLOW VENTURES 


THE day-dreams of childhood sometimes endure into boy- 
hood. He who keeps them into manhood enjoys a charming 
double life. 

A collector of stamps, as a small boy I had hankered after 
those rather rare ones of simple, pleasing design, with the 
head of a handsome prince above a branch of olive or laurel, 
and an inscription in a queer alphabet which looked like Greek 
but was not. The legend in the album explained that these 
stamps were from Montenegro, a principality in south-eastern 
Europe. Area, 3,255 square miles; population, 282,000; 
Sovereign, Nikolas I. Succeeded in 1860. I longed to go there. 

During my first year at Oxford, a chance remark in a letter 
from Mrs. Nicholl, a well-known collector of butterflies, put 
into my head the possibility of actually going. So I went. That 
was in 1898. 

It was my first long vacation. I was not quite an innocent 
abroad, for I had been to Brazil and Buenos Aires without 
my parents, and had helped to escort them about the more 
frequented parts of Europe, thanks to a knack of picking up 
languages. I was by then well launched into the serious study 
of entomology, and had entered into correspondence with dis- 
tinguished entomologists in many lands. The route of my first 
independent trip was dictated by the desire to make the 
personal acquaintance of such men in Vienna, in Budapest, in 
Bucarest . . . and then for Montenegro! 

At Bucarest, my farthest point, I spent a week with a dis- 
tinguished Swiss entomologist, A.-L. Montandon, who intro- 
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duced me in real life to swarms of creatures which I had so 
far known only in books and museums. It was a revelation. 

From the Rumanian capital I turned back westwards, on a 
long journey across the plains of Hungary to Bosnia. At Orsova, 
while waiting for a train, I climbed a dry and stony hill, from 
the top of which I looked around upon three countries. To the 
north, the sea-like plain of Hungary, Magyarorszag; to the 
east, whence I had come, the valley of Wallachia, the two 
separated in those days by the Carpathians, on a hummock of 
which I was standing; to the south, I gazed at the hills of 
Serbia. That was a country that was going to mean very much 
to me in years to come, and even then, little as I knew about it, 
culled from Baedeker or the Guides Joannes, I could feel the 
call to that hilly and turbulent land, with a vague intuition 
that my fate was somehow to be entwined with that of the 
stalwart and restless men who live there. Hungary and Serbia, 
the great and the small, deadly enemies through the centuries, 
frowned at each other across the Danube. Serbia had but 
three millions, peasants all, but she was backed by the spiritual 
resources of other Serbian lands, by Bosnia, Hercegovina, 
Dalmatia . . . and by Montenegro. 

Two days later the train steamed into Brod, and with a 
thrill I found myself on the threshold of the Balkans, here 
separated from Europe by the Save, a broad stream, the banks 
flat and edged with willows and sandbanks. In Serb the name 
Brod means the ford, and there is a town on each bank, 
Slavonski Brod on the north, Bosna Brod on the south. There 
was no rail connection in those days, so I took a fiacre and 
drove across the bridge. The station at Bosna Brod had 
nothing romantic about it, the usual Continental type of plat- 
form, the offices, and the buffet, with the kiosk for newspapers 
and illustrated postcards in four or five of the languages 
recognized in the ramshackle empire of Austria~Hungary. 

I walked along the platform, and suddenly stood still. 
Coming straight towards me I saw an old peasant in Turkish 
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costume, to me as exotic as a great purple heron. The skin 
under his open shirt was like charcoal, his face like an unpeeled 
walnut. But his turban . . . it was enormous, and was pink, 
of a bright strawberry pink. He was only a kmet, though I did 
not know the word in those days, a mere tiller of the soil, but 
to me he looked as though straight out of a pantomime. This 
was my first Bosniak, good promise of delights in store. 

In the middle of the next morning I reached the chief town 
of Bosnia, Bosna Serai, as the Turks call it, Sarajevo in Serb, 
to find myself without cash, owing to a delay in remittances. 

Then I had an admirable lesson in the art of economy. I 
found, for instance, that I could get my cup of coffee cheaper 
in the mews than in the cafés and, too, the company was more 
interesting. At the back of the hotel was a cab-yard, in the 
corner of which a lean-to of a few boards and old boxes served 
as home and premises for a ragged Albanian with a small son, 
who eked out an existence as kafedziga, perpetually brewing 
cups of coffee @ Ja turque for the cabmen. This was much less 
boring than the cafés, where there was nothing to see but 
bourgeois sipping coffee and ices, and reading stale Vienna 
newspapers. Here I was happy, sharing the boy’s macaroni, 
listening to the cabbies and the old Albanian chatting, and 
making good progress in Serb. Besides, I got my coffee cheap, 
two kreuzers a cup; moreover, by doing without sugar I got it 
for one, a little less than a farthing. 

I found that by wearing a fez I could pass in appearance for 
a native, and that the small boys in the streets no longer stared 
at me. At the same time, I had all the advantages of being a 
foreigner, for the people talked more freely to me than they 
would have dared to an Austrian or Hungarian. My humble 
friends in the mews, the tobacconist where I learnt to roll 
cigarettes, the waiters at the plebeian café where I got a glass 
of beer, all confided more or less in me. They knew at least 
that I was not an Austrian spy. They told me that they did 
not like the Svabe, that is, Austrians, nor the Magyars. They 
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admitted the material benefits which they had received under 
European rule; they had now good roads, more security of life 
and property, a railway, an efficient postal service, good 
doctors, and many other excellent things, but everything had 
been much cheaper in the old days and, taking one thing with 
another, they had been more comfortable under the happy- 
go-lucky rule of the Turk. But what they would prefer would 
be independence. Montenegro was independent, she had never 
lost her freedom; Serbia had her independence, she had won 
it a hundred years ago; Bulgaria had hers too, they could 
remember when Russia won it for her, and gave it to her, for 
that had been but twenty years since. But why had not the 
delegates at the Congress of Berlin, when they whittled down 
Russia’s Big Bulgaria, not given Bosnia hers and made her 
free too, instead of letting Austria-Hungary take her? After 
all, they would be sure to be bullied by somebody. In this 
world everybody is. But they would rather be bullied by some- 
body of their own people, who spoke at least their own 
language, than by Svabe, who spoke German, or Hungarians 
who talked Magyar. 

The only difference that I could see between their attitude 
to the Austrians and to the Magyars was that their hatred for 
the Svabe was rather sentimental and of recent growth, the 
natural dislike of anybody for the powers that rule over them, 
but the hatred for the Magyars was racial, instinctive, and 
secular. 

One afternoon, strolling down a deserted side street, I caught 
a glimpse of a tall figure in a bronze feredjé, the overall of 
the Turkish woman. She was walking towards me, and a 
moment later I stood for the first time in my life face to face 
with a veiled Turkish lady. True, I had seen many a Parisian 
with a much more opaque veil than this, but while French- 
women exposed only the chin, this girl showed the eyes. I 
was glad, for to cover them would have been a pity, so black 
and lustrous were they, with that caressing, velvety look that I 
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came to know in after years, but never saw outside the Balkans. 
They had an appeal in them, enough to melt any youngster’s 
heart. I realized then, too, for the first time, the power of 
suggestion, that the shapeless feredjé, though concealing, was 
rather provoking. The girl certainly had a devilish good 
figure. 

As we met, I looked at her. She stopped. Her eyes met mine. 
She held a finger to her lips, glanced over her shoulder, and 
whispered something in Serb. 

“The pasha is cruel to her,” was my first thought, and I 
peered nervously beyond her, half expecting to see a Bosnian 
beg in a huge red turban come raging round the corner, 
brandishing his handzar. 

I stood irresolute. Was the lady in real distress? Or were her 
motives . . . No, a thousand times, no! My generous young 
heart could not for one moment entertain the thought that her 
motives were mercenary. . . . The thing was preposterous. Yet 
it was not exactly timidity in that eye, but rather a certain 
roguishness, enhanced by the yashmak. I felt bolder, I would 
see the thing through, and damn the consequences. I asked 
her whether she could not speak German. It seemed an out- 
rage to use such a tongue upon such beauty. She replied in 
Serb. 

Still, I would go on with it and see the adventure through, 
but . . . with a thud I was brought back to earth, my ardour 
killed by a cold douche. How could I play knight-errant or 
student peccant with but a single kreuzer? My romance faded 
away. I murmured something silly, turned, and walked off in 
the opposite direction as fast as I could. 

When I came to a turning I looked round for a final 
glimpse of the enchantress. A man had come round the far 
corner. She was talking to him. He was wearing a billycock hat. 

In Sarajevo I met Mrs. Nicholl, who, in spite of considerable 
age and the handicap of deafness, undertook annual expedi- 
tions to countries off the beaten track in search of butterflies. 
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She had now been in Bosnia since the spring and was familiar 
with local conditions. A wonderful traveller, her spare frame 
seemed equally indifferent to fatigue and thirst. She spoke 
excellent French and German, and was enthusiastic over her 
butterflies as a child. Needless to say, so original a character, 
with her inseparable and much-battered ear-trumpet, was 
widely known in the countries she visited. She was accom- 
panied as courier by a young friend, junior even to myself, 
who spoke Spanish. That is a useful language in the Balkans, 
when dealing with Jews, as I learnt some years later, travelling 
in Bosnia with my wife, when we went into a curiosity shop to 
buy a few momentoes. There were samples of local handicrafts, 
wisely encouraged by the Government, chiefly inlaid metal 
and charming embroideries. I opened the conversation in 
German, the language of the ordinary tourist in the country. 
The Jewish proprietor made the usual exorbitant charge; we 
haggled some time, and I secured a certain reduction, and then 
began to talk Serb. This astonished him so much that he 
dropped the price substantially, but, not yet satisfied, I made a 
much lower offer still. I told him that it was an ultimatum. He 
turned to his son and consulted him in the vernacular of the 
Balkan Israelites: 

““; Que pensas, Antonio, tomar 6 no?” 

“Tome, hombre,” 1 broke in, “porque yo no daré mas.” 

They both jumped, assumed that I was an Israelite like them- 
selves, and at once gave me the thing at my own price. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella did an unwise thing when they turned the 
Jews out of Spain, and Turkey a wise one when she admitted 
them with her usual contemptuous toleration, thus acquiring 
a thrifty, industrious, sober, and honest commercial population, 
which was a great asset to the country. In after years I saw that 
the Jewish colony of Salonika was the most civilized element in 
the place, and they remain a respected people in the capitals 
of Serbia and Bulgaria. They have retained their old Spanish 
speech, which they still pronounce as it was spoken in the days 
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of their banishment, though they write it in Hebrew characters 
and call it “Israelite.” Salonika was still the spiritual home of 
those scattered in other Balkan countries, as I learnt in a rather 
curious way. Not wishing to draw too heavily on my travelling 
cash, I gave the merchant a cheque for the purchases. When the 
cheque came through, I noted that it had been endorsed from 
hand to hand and passed, not through Vienna, but through 
Salonika, eloquent evidence of the persistence of the tradition 
and financial ramifications of the Jewish colony, for it was over 
twenty years since Bosnia had ceased other than in name only 
to be a part of the Ottoman Empire, as Salonika still was. 

Mrs. Nicholl invited me to join her party in an excursion 
over the mountains to Mostar, and, as my money had arrived, I 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity. We took the train to 
Konjica (Konyitsa), on the border of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
and made that our base for an excursion into the Prenj moun- 
tains, part of the tangle of limestone that extends from Italy 
down the Balkans into Albania. The flanks are covered with 
forests of beech and pine, and it was here that my eyes were 
gladdened by the first sight of the great black woodpecker, a 
handsome fellow, his jet-black plumage relieved only by the 
red cap of his genus. The higher altitudes of these mountains 
are naked rocky crests, protruding from the stony valleys among 
the sparse vegetation, where shepherds find summer grazing 
for their flocks, which they lead up to the heights in the spring, 
taking them down to the valleys again in the autumn. 

Our guide was a swarthy Bosniak, probably a gipsy, who 
told us his name was Zmaj Golo’. Zmaj means Dragon and 
GoloS means, well, it means Golosh, so this Devil of Golosh 
took us in charge. Mrs. Nicholl mounted a little grey pony, 
Witty and I tramped, with our kit fastened to three or four 
more ponies. 

Zmaj was a brisk fellow, as gipsies usually are, and gave me 
lessons in Serb. I was glad there was plenty he could teach 
me, as there were several things I could teach him; for instance, 
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that to get to England you do not have to cross London, which 
is a great big town, much bigger than Sarajevo. 

We started off early next morning, and before evening 
arrived in a stony valley with a few clumps of pines on the 
flanks, and a dry stream-bed in the middle. Here were a few 
katuns or rude huts of the shepherds, simple folk but kind and 
friendly, so we bivouacked alongside them. We bought a lamb 
from them, which we roasted whole on a spit. I, the only one 
of the party with a knife, dismembered the animal into joints, 
and Mrs. Nicholl took a forequarter in her fingers and chewed 
it like an apple. As there was not much meat on the tail, I 
threw it to a dog, which picked it up and bolted with it. This 
was more than one of the daughters could stand, so she flung 
a stone at the animal, snatched the bone from its mouth, and 
sat down to gnaw it herself. She was a child of about fifteen, 
very pretty, as most of these mountain-bred Serb girls are, 
slim and slender, but active and wiry as a chamois. One of her 
duties was to fetch water; in the morning she tied a flattened 
barrel on to her shoulders, marched off to the spring, a good 
mile distant, and brought it back full. It was a good-sized 
barrel and would have been a fair load for a strong man, 
especially over such rough country. 

Primitive people are generally shy of camping near water. 
Wace and Thompson noticed it with the Kutzo-Vlachs of 
Macedonia, and our own Neolithic man preferred for his settle- 
ments the top of the dry Downs. There the springs are at the 
foot, and so no doubt it was the job of the daughters to fetch 
and carry water. After all, primitive people want only a little 
for cooking and drinking, as their toilettes are of the simplest. 
Many undesirable things come to the water, fierce beasts and 
often fiercer men. No, it is better to be within fair reach of 
water, but to avoid the water-hole itself. 

At night we rolled up in our blankets and slept on the 
ground outside the huts, for we hesitated to share the cramped 
accommodation of our hosts. About midnight I awoke and 
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noticed a storm threatening over the neighbouring peak of 
Orti8, so we crowded into the katuns, where we found it 
certainly warm enough. Though I have no recollection of 
fleas, I do remember clearly a herd of chamois that I saw next 
day at close quarters on the far side of a narrow ravine, a 
grand sight as they dashed off across the precipitous screes, 
sending showers of stones clattering down. The threatening 
weather made us nervous of being trapped by the bora, the 
north wind which sometimes blows for three days, shrivelling 
everything, and often doing serious damage, actually dangerous 
to life at these altitudes, and said sometimes even to bring 
trains to a standstill. So we decided to return by forced marches 
to Konjica. We plodded on doggedly, hour after hour, down 
that rocky path through the forest, stopping occasionally to 
snatch something to eat. After ten hours of this we struck the 
military road in the valley, where we met some peasants and 
asked how far it was to Konjica. “‘Only three hours,” they said. 
That was a relief, but we found those last three hours trying. 
It was all very well for Mrs. Nicholl, who was mounted, but I 
found that last spell on the hard metalled road more fatiguing 
than the rough mountain paths, and far less interesting. So 
that day we tramped for thirteen hours, and on the morrow 
my feet were so bruised that I could scarcely put them to the 
ground, 

The journey from Konjica to Mostar was taken more 
leisurely. We usually trekked four hours in the morning, and 
stopped at a gendarmerie post in the afternoon, where the 
gendarmes converted their simple accommodation into hotels 
for us. We slept very comfortably in the dormitories on clean pal- 
liasses. After lunch we rested or collected insects. It was tough 
going most of the way, but the hardest part was where the 
glare of the sun reverberated over a great expanse of bare 
limestone, shadeless and elevated, and it was with great relief 
that we reached the far side of that sea of white boulders. 

When we had crossed the Narenta, which divides Bosnia 
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from Hercegovina, I noticed the change in conditions. Bosnia 
is of Central Europe, but Hercegovina of the south. Big 
deafening cicadas, huge flopping ant-lions, and other insects 
characteristic of the Mediterranean made their appearance, and 
both song and vegetation assumed a southerly aspect. The 
moist green herbage of the north gave way to the scanty grass 
and thorny scrub of the south. 

We struck a lower reach of the Narenta, down in the valley, 
near Jablanica, some six hours’ walk from Mostar, where we 
came across a number of great stone rectangular blocks lying 
haphazard upon the ground, marked with curious carvings. 
These, I was told, were tombstones of the Bogumiles, members 
of a sect that was numerous in the Balkans in the days before 
the Turks. They drew their tenets from the Manichaeans, and 
were persecuted by Orthodox and Roman Churches alike. No 
doubt many welcomed Islam, while others were scattered over 
Europe and gave an impetus to the movement of John Huss, for 
Slav-speakers would gravitate towards Bohemia and to the 
Cathari, Patarenes, and Albigeois. Thus they would have 
exercised an indirect influence upon our Loilards, and the 
eventual emigration to our shores of the Huguenots and 
Calvinists. They took the name of Bulgarian into Europe, 
where it became synonymous with heretic, the original French 
bougre, and in our tongue degenerated even further. Their 
memory is not quite extinct in the Balkans. In the middle Zeta, 
in Montenegro, there is a village called Bogmilovici, where, 
states Rovinsky, there survive to this day twenty houses whose 
families are said to be descended from the Luzani, as they used 
to call them. 

Sarajevo is really only a typical Austrian provincial town with 
a Mohammedan quarter tacked on to it. Mostar, on the other 
hand, was for me a new type of town, or at least in those days 
was really Oriental, with long white walls, few windows, and 
those covered with grills, and numerous mosques and graceful 
minarets. The chief “‘seeworthiness” is the famous bridge, 
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which gave the town its name,' so often photographed and 
painted. Its origin is unknown, but the style of the present 
structure is Turkish, though there has probably been a bridge 
here from Roman times. It is worth its fame, for its lines are 
graceful, fitting in perfectly with its surroundings. 

Another speciality of Mostar is the costume of the Moslem 
women. These envelop themselves entirely in a black cloak, 
which comes over the top of the head and hangs down over a 
projection like a long peak worn in front; the effect is sug- 
gestive of a black beetle. It must be inconvenient, too, for the 
wearer has only a small aperture through which to view the 
world, and must turn her head round this way and that to 
look at anything at the sides, looking just like a great black 
crow. 

From Mostar Mrs. Nicholl left for Europe and I, feeling 
somewhat lonely, turned for company to three Englishmen, 
whose tracks we had followed over the mountains, where they 
had been on a sporting trip. 

My compatriots were returning to Malta on the expiration 
of their leave. They had had a good trip and bagged several 
chamois and bear, and plenty of small game for the pot. They 
were enthusiastic about the fishing; the streams were crystal 
clear, the trout swarming and unsophisticated. When camped 
on the Buna, a stream near Mostar, they had never provided 
breakfast overnight, but in the morning would catch some 
trout or shoot a pigeon or two. If the birds fell into the water, 
as they often did, the sportsmen got a bath at the same time 
when retrieving it. 

The River Buna? is a remarkable stream. It springs ready- 
made, a full-fledged river, straight out of the rock. Now one 
of the characteristic features of limestone countries is the 
peculiar behaviour of their water systems. Hercegovina is rich 


2 From the Serb most, bridge, and star, old. 
® The name is derived from the Latin bonus, as it is referred to in Greek 
as Kalon by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
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in such cases. Whole rivers disappear into holes in the ground, 
or, as here with the Buna and in the case of the Ombla near 
Dubrovnik, rise straight out of the rock. It is possible that 
one river may follow an underground course for many miles 
and not be recognized where it re-appears. There is a local 
story that a young shepherd once lost his staff in a river, and 
his father found it in another, many miles away. On comparing 
notes, they came to the conclusion that it was one and the 
same stream. So one day the son killed one of his master’s 
sheep and flung it into the water. In due course it drifted down 
and his father picked it up in what was supposed to be a 
different river far away. The son then joined him and they 
had an excellent dinner. They kept this up for some time, 
until the pasha, noticing the diminution in his flocks, demanded 
an explanation. Dissatisfied with the boy’s mumblings about 
wolves, the suspicious Turk lay hid and watched. The next 
day the father went down to the river to find, instead of the 
sheep’s carcase expected, the decapitated head of his own son. 

Mostar is situated on the Narenta, where it opens out into a 
wide, flat plain; this, the Mostarsko Blato, heavily flooded 
when the snows are melting, is marshy and malarious. It is 
fertile, however, and famous for its Blatina, a potent red wine. 
Reclamation schemes have been proposed, and would certainly 
lead to valuable results. At the back of the town is an upland 
called Hum, that is, the Hill, giving rise to the old name of 
the province, Zahumia, the Country beyond the Hill. The 
present name has the Slavonic termination -ovina tacked on 
to the German Herzog, Archduke, and consequently only 
means the Arch-Duchy. It owes this to Frederic III, who, 
when he passed through on his way to the Crusades in 
1448, received homage from a local baron named Stepan 
Kosaca, in return for which he created him an archduke or 
Herzog, and so gave a new name to the province. 

The history of Bosnia and Hercegovina is a more than 
usually melancholy catalogue of internecine fighting and per- 
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petual quarrelling for power among the feudal barons. They 
kept themselves within a ring fence, and never formed part of 
the Serbian Empire of their brothers. The occupant of the 
throne was rarely more than a shadowy figurehead, and the 
sceptre was only twice held by a man strong enough to assert 
and maintain his authority, by Stepan Kotromanié¢, a Bogumile, 
who was ban from 1322 to 1353, and his nephew Tvrtko, who 
reigned from 1353 to 1391 and assumed the kingly title. The 
people were partly of the Orthodox Church, partly Roman 
Catholic, and partly Bogumiles, so that religious hatred was 
added to the passions of the aristocracy. When Hungary, a 
fanatical Roman country, became master, an inquisition was 
instituted. Rome made such headway that the last king of 
Bosnia, the feeble Tomasevic, was a “Latin,” and Roman 
friars have survived right through the Ottoman dominion down 
to the present day. The Bogumiles disappeared, and the dis- 
tracted country fell an easy prey to the Turk. The aristocracy 
turned to Islam in a body, and the Moslems of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, though outwardly Turks and generally so called, 
are as good Serbs and Europeans as their Orthodox countrymen 
of Belgrad. They have provided many of the best officials, 
soldiers, and statesmen of the Ottoman Empire, such as 
Sokolovich, the Tyuprilich dynasty, and many others, including, 
I believe, the Kemal Ataturk. 

At the time of my first visit the railway had not yet reached 
the sea, so I left the train at the then terminus, Metkovic, a 
fever-stricken hole on the lower Narenta, where I boarded a 
small steamer, and entered into conversation with a prominent 
local Moslem Serb. He was wearing a fez, with a loose cloak 
and slippers, and carried an umbrella as protection against the 
sun; this was the regulation Turkish costume for his class, as 
here I saw little of the Stambouli type, for, as is usually the 
case, provincials are more conservative than metropolitans. He 
told me he could write and speak Turkish and German as well 
as his native Serb, the former a rather rare accomplishment 
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among Bosniaks. He was kind enough to invite me to stay with 
him; he would teach me Serbian and Turkish properly, he 
said. I have since regretted my refusal, as I might have had 
some interesting experiences. I was struck by his visiting-card; 
it was about two inches square, with bevelled gilt edges, and 
on it were expressed not only his name, but his nationality and 
religion. Obliquely across it in italics was “Mehmed Effendi 
Spahic, Srpski Musliman.” 

The lower Narenta, or Neretva, was once the stronghold of 
gangs of pirates, who infested the Adriatic and were the last 
of the Balkan peoples to accept Christianity. Nowadays it is 
infested mainly by mosquitoes. Just below the mouth there 
extends the long and narrow peninsula of PeljeSac (Pelyeshats). 
To avoid the journey round, we drove across the isthmus and 
embarked on another boat on the southern side, which soon 
landed us at Gruz (Gruzh), the suburb and present-day port of 
Dubrovnik. 

I dined in the garden of the H6tel Petka. Facing me were 
the only two other guests, an oldish man with a bald head 
and a patch over his eye, and a tall, imposing woman smoking 
an immense cigar. Hearing that I was English and bound for 
Montenegro, they invited me to their table to a glass of wine. 

“Are you really venturing into that land of cut-throats,” he 
asked me, “without an escort? Are you armed?” 

I laughed at his fears, but he shook his head. 

“God grant you come back alive to your parents, young 
man,” he said. 

At Gruz I saw my first guslar, strayed down to the coast in 
the hope of earning a few kreuzer. I looked and listened with 
curiosity as he played his gusle, from which he extracted a 
drone to accompany his song. I was glad to see the famous 
instrument, of which I had read so much. It is in the form of 
a mandoline, and usually cut from a single piece of wood. There 
is one string, of horsehair, and the string of the bow is of the 
same material; the belly is covered with a piece of hide. The 
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player sits with the instrument in his lap and works the bow 
with a quivering movement over the string, producing a strange 
throbbing, monotonous sound; after a few moments he breaks 
into song in a high-pitched falsetto. The usual exordium is: 


Mili Boe! Cuda velikoga! 
Gracious God! The mighty marvel! 


The minstrels are usually old men, and it is a special occupation 
for the blind; they wander over the countryside and delight the 
inhabitants with their often enormous repertoire of traditional 
songs, Of which a collection has been published by Vuk 
Karadzi¢, mostly translated into German and English. These 
guslari have played an important part in the history of the 
Serbs, for they have contributed more than anything else to 
keep the national consciousness alive during the long-drawn 
Ottoman dominion. The humble instrument can be made by 
any peasant, and the sound is not penetrating. The player may 
sit in the depths of the forest, or in a cavern, and drone his 
songs to the people, usually some distorted form of historical 
events, the deeds of the tsars, kings, and national heroes of 
days long since gone by. 

Gruz was then a sleepy nook, serving as the harbour for the 
much reduced needs of Dubrovnik, until the railway reached 
it, when it became the port of entry for Bosnia and Hercegovina. 
Since the union of these provinces with Jugoslavia, it has 
enormously increased in importance, especially as Italy managed 
to secure Jugoslavia’s only other natural port, Rijeka (Riyeka) 
or Fiume, and almost all sea-borne imports from the West enter 
through here. Its larger neighbour, Dubrovnik, is one of the 
famous cities of Europe, not only for its beauty, but for its long, 
romantic, and dignified history. Better known to the world under 
the Italian name of Ragusa, it was for centuries a prosperous, 
commercial, patrician republic on the model of its greater rival, 
Venice. It traded between Europe and the East, and its vessels, 
laden with silks and other merchandise, used to reach the ports 
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of England, and gave us the word Argosy. I believe some of 
them took part in the Spanish Armada against us. The citizens, 
proud and wealthy, developed in their prosperity a high 
standard of culture under the influence of Italian civilization. 
Italian was the official language in dealings with the West, 
while their native Serb was used for diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the Sultans of Turkey and the states of 
the Balkans. In the seventeenth century Ragusa produced a 
galaxy of writers in the vernacular, the most famous of whom 
was Ivan Gunduli¢, author of an epic, Osman, describing the 
struggle between Cross and Crescent. Getaldi¢ was an eminent 
mathematician, and Boskovic a physicist who visited England 
and was elected a Fellow of our Royal Society. 

But the glory of Ragusa never recovered from the earthquake 
which shattered the town in 1667, and Napoleon gave the 
republic its deathblow when he incorporated it in his kingdom 
of Illyria. It is a singularly beautiful and interesting place, 
although the main canal has been filled in and converted into 
a street, bordered with shops and cafés. The fine old walls and 
sturdy towers give it an imposing aspect from the sea, while 
the narrow streets, often actual staircases, old buildings, and 
the costumes of the peasants who come in from the hills, make 
it one of the brightest and most captivating cities of the 
Mediterranean. It is still the possessor of a doll-like port, 
where tiny vessels can put in, but it is the bathing in its crystal 
waters which is a thing to remember. Sheltered by the heights 
above, it enjoys a gentle and sunny climate, in which flourish 
oleanders, palms, cacti, and agaves. 

In Dubrovnik I was greeted by a police official, who had been 
on the boat from Metkovic. He asked me if I were still 
determined to go to Montenegro. 

He shook his head anxiously. 

“It is rash, young gentleman,” he said, “the Montenegrins 
are all brigands. They are sure to rob you, and possibly murder 
you as well.” 
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“Don’t you think you are a little prejudiced?” I asked him. 
“Have you ever been there?” 

“Not myself, but I know many who have. The natives are all 
armed to the teeth, and very fierce. If you insist on going, take 
my advice, and do not stray from the road, nor go alone into 
any village, but keep in Cetinje and near the hotel.” 

I could not help smiling, for I was convinced that all their 
fears were groundless, born of prejudice. Anyhow, I would 
risk it. 

I took the little local steamer to Cavtat (Tsavtat), a mile or 
so down the coast. In those days it was known as Ragusa 
Vecchia, the site first selected by the ancient Greek colonists 
who founded the community, but I preferred the native name, 
now official, to which the early Slavs barbarized the sonorous 
Roman civitas. 

Once there, I did not wish to go back, and tried to secure 
transport for Kotor. It is a wretched little place, so I turned 
for information to the wine-shop, and opened conversation in 
the best Serb I could manage at that time. This, however, was 
quite unnecessary, as my host spoke good “Amurrican” and 
soon put me at my ease. I was surprised, but he told me that 
Dalmatia is so poor that many of her sons go to the States for 
some years, earn a modest fortune, and return to their native 
land. His brother spoke even better, so I was hardly surprised 
when a fellow with bare feet and a battered straw-hat slouched 
in and greeted me with, “Morning, Charlie!” 

The combined resources of Cavtat could not produce the 
transport I wanted, not even a donkey for my kit. At length, 
after much discussion, I engaged a couple of men to row me 
to Erceg Novi, at the mouth of the Boke, in an open boat. We 
left at four in the afternoon, the two men standing, pushing 
their oars, while I sat in the stern and held the tiller. The coast 
was barren, desolate, and monotonous, the sun hot, the sea 
smooth and oily, the pace slow; I felt tempted to take a dip 
overboard, as we slowly worked our way southwards. My 
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glances at the tempting water betrayed my thoughts, for the 
men looked at each other, and then the bigger suggested that 
I take a swim. I declined. Apart from the possibility of sharks, 
caution warned me that the men could easily have gone through 
my pockets and kept me out of the boat as long as it suited them. 
We were far from communication, or other men, and weeks 
would have elapsed before my disappearance would be noticed. 

Then, after a pause, the big fellow spoke again. Had I a 
revolver? As I was sitting half-stripped, it did not look as though 
I could conceal anything on me, so I disconcerted them by 
producing a little Webley from my hip pocket and placing it 
on the seat by my side. After a gentle reminder to the men to 
get on with their rowing, conversation languished. About eight 
we stopped for supper and a bit of a rest, the two oarsmen 
keeping their seats in the bows. Then on again, until my head 
began to nod to the plug-plug of the oars in the rowlocks, 
awakening with a start if the rhythm slackened. It was three in 
the morning when I saw a big black form loom up against 
our bows, and in a minute we made fast to a steamer at anchor 
and the two men tumbled asleep in the bottom of the boat. 
They had well earned it. I pondered for a minute, what was 
the best thing to do. I had no confidence in the men, but only 
in their fatigue. Anyhow, to be sure, I lifted the rudder, placed 
it across the thwarts, and lay down on top. The men could not 
move without disturbing me, and so I snatched an hour or 
two of sleep in peace, though I have known many a more 
conveniently designed bed than a rudder. 

At daybreak the steamer awoke, I went on board, and 
started on a glorious cruise through the splendid scenery of 
the Boka Kotorska, the Bocche di Cattaro, one of the grandest 
fjords in nature. It is almost land-locked, yet has half a dozen 
fingers of deep water stretching into the mountains, which rise 
sheer and forbidding all round. The banks are in places so 
steep that a goat could barely find a foothold, but in others 
there is a narrow terrace on which are dotted townlets, such as 
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Risan and Perast. To-day backwaters of life in an advanced 
stage of decay, they were once prosperous communities, as the 
fine old houses testify, and the breeding and training ground 
of a hardy and enterprising race of sailors. The Dalmatians 
unite with the native fire of the Serb the characteristic of a sea- 
faring folk. But since, until recent years, they were shorn of a 
feeling of nationality, they sought careers abroad. Many of 
the best admirals of the Russian and Austrian navies hailed 
from the Boka, but with the victory of steam over canvas, they 
lost their advantages, and their hardihood and enterprise were 
limited to local fishing. Many emigrated to the United States, 
to Chili, and the Argentine, and numbers of them served in 
our mercantile marine. Many achieved good positions, some 
both wealth and fame. The founder of the Cosulich line was a 
Dalmat, as his name clearly shows, while in electrical and applied 
science the name of Nikola Tesla is as famous as that of 
Pupin, who came from Vojvodina. 

The Hapsburgs manned their fleet largely with Dalmatians, 
but, fearing their Serbian leanings, reserved the higher ranks 
for their own Austrians and Hungarians. It was within the 
walls of this stronghold, where the Austro-Hungarian fleet lay 
esconced, that occurred the first signs of the break-up of the 
old empire. The Slavs mutinied and sent out wireless messages 
to the Italians to come in and take them. But these, fearing a 
trap, declined the offer. . 

Kotor! or Cattaro is tucked away at the end of one of the 
remotest fjords, an old walled town into which wheeled traffic 
cannot penetrate. Shut in by the heights, it bakes under a 
blazing sun. It is entirely dominated by Montenegro, and the 
mountaineers could at any time drop stones into the town 
beneath. The two peoples are identical in race and speech, but 
the Montenegrins are Orthodox and the Dalmatians Roman 


* Kotor was known as Ascrivium in Latin but appears in Constantine 
Porphyogenitus under the name of Dekatera, from which the modern name 
is clearly corrupted. 
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Catholic, so there has been relatively little sympathy between 
them, and the course of the history of these two branches of 
the Serbian people has been different. For the men of the 
Boka it has been the sea, commerce, and Italian culture; for the 
mountaineers, unceasing struggle with the Turk for mere 
existence. Access to the plateau above is by a wonderful road, 
which takes sixty-six zigzags to reach the top. At one place 
these double back upon themselves so abruptly that a single 
wall of stone serves as a common partition between two 
stretches, with astonishing hairpin bends. A traveller can keep 
up a conversation with people in a carriage below, which may 
be an hour’s drive behind. The natives prefer to use the steep 
old footpath, consecrated by the tread of ages. I did not want 
the new-fangled carriage road, nor a carriage, but wished to 
walk, as the Montenegrins had walked through their history, 
to explore the trail myself, and tramp the whole way to Cetinje. 

Robert, the innkeeper of the Hotel Stadt Graz, took charge 
of my luggage and promised to send up one suit-case with a 
dress-suit after me to Cetinje. It was twenty-seven miles by road, 
beginning with a climb over three thousand feet, and counted 
a seven hours’ walk. I took essential things in a knapsack and 
started. It was nearly noon before I was ready, but my 
enthusiasm laughed at the heat, since I was anxious to reach 
the Montenegrin capital before night. 

The path was narrow, steep, and stony, the loose pebbles 
slipping under every stride; the sun was beating down merci- 
lessly, and not a leaf was stirring; the rocks around, shaded 
only by a few spare shrubs, were hot to the touch. Rashly 
indeed had I rushed in, little recking what I had undertaken. 
Fortunately I was in fair condition, but it was exhausting and 
wearisome. Only the drive to push on, the splendid air, and the 
superb scenery, developing with every step, made progress 
possible. 

At one spot I turned to look behind me. The great fjords 
of the Boka stretched beneath like a relief map. I could see the 
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tiny towns nestling on the coast, wondering where they found 
a foothold on those steep flanks. One great cape was carved by 
water action into a series of gables that looked as though 
designed by man. 

Then in front the grey limestone reached higher yet on the 
right and on the left; only ahead there seemed some hope that 
it might be lower. 

I stopped to rest and recover my breath, very thirsty. 
Suddenly I heard a female voice. 

“Kto st ti?” 

I turned to see a party of women and girls, with huge 
baskets on their backs, resting under the lee of a big rock near a 
brook of good clear water. They greeted me, and with such Serb 
as I could command, I entered into conversation. They were 
inquisitive and questioned me closely as to my origin, nation- 
ality, age, and intentions; what was my name? was I married? 
were my parents alive? above all, was I a Christian? This 
catechism I soon found to be a ceremony through which I had 
to pass several times a day on my wanderings. After all, a 
young Englishman tramping alone about Montenegro was not 
an everyday occurrence. The girls had a pleasing sense of 
humour. When I stooped to drink I noticed out of the corner 
of my eye that they, with many giggles, were amusing them- 
selves by throwing something into the water above me. 

“Hvala lepo, ja nisam gladan (Many thanks, but I am not 
hungry),” I called to them. 

That brought the house down, and then I saw that it was 
sheep’s droppings. 
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THE SPECIMEN STATE 


They rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom on the height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 

Against the Turk; whose inroad nowhere scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 

By thousands down the crags and thro’ the vales. 

O smallest among peoples! Rough rock-throne 

Of Freedom! Warriors beating back the swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernagora! Never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 
TENNYSON 


As I crossed the line that separated Austrian territory from 
Montenegro, it was with a real thrill that I stepped forward, 
and gazed around at the dark grey heights on every side. A 
row of flat stones let into the surface of the military road 
marked the boundary. Behind me, Austrian Dalmatia, with 
most of the so-called blessings of modern civilization, including 
a forgery department in their Foreign Office. In front of me, 
a land still primitive, where men walked not only armed, but 
ready to use their weapons, a land without a railway, where 
the heroic age was not yet extinct, where men had fought for 
centuries for their simple freedom and kept it, eking out a 
precarious existence among those rocks, a little country sur- 
rounded by a halo of glory and romance, which had inspired 
one of Tennyson’s finest sonnets. 

This was Crna Gora (Tserna Gora), Montenegro, the Black 
Mountain, the land of my dreams. To-day the very name has 
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disappeared from the map, since its apotheosis in 1918, when 
it was absorbed, with its sister Serbia, into the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, now called Jugoslavia. Even 
thirty years ago its name was scarcely known to Englishmen 
other than stamp-collectors, and I was looked upon as an 
eccentric for visiting so outlandish a country, and was quite 
seriously asked whether the natives were “Mountain Niggers.” 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, who visited Montenegro in 1844, and 
gave us what is still the best description of the country in 
English, found it yet in the Homeric stage. Though Christians, 
the natives still wore the Turkish fez, and every man carried not 
only a big pistol, as they did when I knew them, but also an 
Oriental flint-lock and a handzar or scimitar. In those days they 
used still to cut off the heads of enemies killed in battle, and 
exhibit them on an old tower in Cetinje. There was scarcely 
a priest who could write his own name, and schools and a 
printing-press had been reintroduced by the reigning bishop- 
prince only a few years previously, after a lapse of three cen- 
turies. When I arrived, in 1898, the Homeric stage had almost 
passed away, and the place of Turkey, the Erbfeind, the here- 
ditary enemy, already been taken by Austria-Hungary, the 
Erzfeind. The people had had peace for twenty years, but the 
older men were veterans of the Turkish wars of 1878, and the 
younger had mostly kept their hands in by frontier raids into 
Albania. 

Filled with boyish enthusiasm I walked on, but was soon 
stopped by a weather-beaten old gentleman with a sunshade, 
who called me brother and invited me to sit by him by the 
roadside. I tendered my tobacco-box. He took it silently, rolled 
a cigarette, took from the folds of his girdle a flint and steel, 
struck a spark, lit a piece of tinder, put the glowing end into 
the cigarette, inhaled deeply, blew out a puff of smoke, returned 
the box, and gravely thanked me. He then proceeded with the 
catechism. We chatted as well as we could, and he conducted 
me to a small stone house near by, clearly a frontier post, 
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where some half a dozen enormous men in crimson, gold, and 
blue were sitting smoking and talking. To them I was an 
unfamiliar phenomenon. Austrians, Hungarians, Italians, Alba- 
nians, and Turks they knew, but what was I? What could be 
my motive in prying into their stronghold? It seemed suspicious, 
yet my youth was on my side. One of them had been to the 
States and knew some English, “a littly,” as he put it. With 
his help I explained that I was a perfectly harmless tourist. 
“Then why did you not drive up in a carriage, as tourists 
always do?” I began to feel impatient, when suddenly I 
thought of a letter of introduction which I was carrying, 
addressed to Bozo Petrovic. Now Bozo was a great man; not 
only was he cousin of the Prince, and the Prince had many 
cousins, but he was a victorious general of the wars of ’78 
who had given the Turks a drubbing in the good old-fashioned 
way at Medun. Now he was Commander-in-Chief and Minister 
of the Interior. The production of this letter, although they 
could not read the address, which was not in their Cyrillic 
alphabet, and my insistence upon the necessity of delivering 
it without delay produced a great impression. One of them 
was going my way and would escort me. 

We set forth, and I had ample opportunity of admiring the 
stately walk of the Montenegrin, very different from the elastic 
swing of the Vlah, and the cat-like tread of the Albanian. The 
Montenegrins are big heavy men, accustomed to tramp all day 
over rocks in their flat-footed sandals; they seem to put each 
leg forward by a separate effort, so to speak, from the hip, the 
upper part of the body keeping still, and not taking part in the 
movement of the legs; there is no swing about it. In fact they 
stalk along, and the head appears to glide through space. 
It takes some cultivating, but is economical of effort and saves 
jarring at the hip. 

My guide avoided the road, white with dust, holding to the 
footpath, which differed from the rest of the rocks only in 
being polished by the tread of sandalled feet. We passed 
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presently to a dell over a ridge, in which was a small township 
of little white houses with red tiled roofs; around were grey 
rocks on every side, and on the west the massive shoulders 
of a mountain rose between it and the sea. 

This little township is called Njegus (Nyegush). Although its 
population was not more than about twelve hundred souls, 
and is probably even less to-day, it has three claims to fame. 
In the days of the independence of Montenegro, it was the 
frontier post for Customs and passports, the first stop for 
visitors from abroad, ninety-nine per cent of whom came by 
this route. In the second place, it was the birthplace of a man 
named Niko Stepcevi¢ Petrovic. Niko must have been a 
character, because when the country was in despair at the 
extinction of its old royal house, at the absence of any leader, 
and at the growth of defection to the Turks, who had nearly 
stamped out national life, he was elected leader of the people, 
although only sixteen years of age. To maintain the tradition, 
he had to become a priest, so that he could be Vladika, or 
Bishop-Prince. So in 1692 this boy became Danilo I. 

He justified his election. His country was so poor and so 
weak, that the fight for independence with the survival of 
Christianity seemed hopeless. In 1715, he undertook the 
journey to St. Petersburg, a tremendous effort in those days, 
to see if he could not enlist the support of the Tsar for the 
Orthodox Slavs of the Black Mountain. He secured an audience 
with Peter the Great himself, who gave very practical help, 
in cash and in kind. This was a very great thing Danilo did for 
his country, as right up to the end the tsars of Russia sent their 
little cousins an annual subsidy, and also corn and rifles. 
Danilo was a very practical bishop, for he introduced the 
potato to his poverty-stricken countrymen. They sneered at 
first, and said it was beneath the dignity of fighting men to 
dig and plant potatoes; it was all very well for the women, 
but was no job for warriors. Danilo said that what was good 
enough for the Vladika was good enough for them, so he set 
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to work with a spade in front of them, and dug and planted 
potatoes himself. He was also a vigorous member of the Church 
Militant, as we shall see a little further on. It seemed a pity 
that he had to be celibate, but he managed to found a dynasty 
all the same, in a perfectly respectable way, for when the time 
came, he recommended as his successor his nephew, who came 
to be Vladika under the title of Sava. This practice became 
a habit, and the dynasty of Petrovic-Njegus became established, 
and lasted until the conquest of the country by the Austrians 
in I916. 

And the third claim of Njegust must not be omitted. The 
keeper of the inn, where all visitors from abroad stop to rest 
themselves and their horses and, in these degenerate days, 
their motors, had the secret of preparing hams in the Ardennes 
manner, which won him a certain fame. Nowhere else in the 
country did I come across this delicacy, though a translucent, 
red slice of this rich meat, like smoked salmon in appearance, 
is very appetizing. Probably there was also risk of Trichina. 

We did not linger in NjeguS, but walked steadily onwards. 
Here and there in a small pocket of the rocks would be a patch 
of reddish earth, where the natives would plant a few stalks 
of kukuruz or maize, and it is common enough to see three 
or even only two stalks growing up, as though out of the rock 
itself, from these tiny pockets of “arable land” only a few 
inches in diameter. Presently we climbed over a low spur of 
the mountain, and looked down upon a level plain, like the 


+ Although this word has a Slavonic ring, and there is a root neg- in 
Serb, it is likely that it is a corruption of an ancient Roman name. It crops 
up also in Macedonia, where the town known in the Greek form of Naoussa, 
famous chiefly for its brewery, appears in the local Slavonic dialect as 
Negus. Naoussa is recognized as a corruption of the old Latin Nova Augusta, 
sO it is quite possible that our Montenegrin village derives its name from 
the same source. Perhaps it had some importance in Roman days as an 
outpost against the Albanians of that time, the Illyrian tribesmen. Other 
Roman names occur in the country, as Fondana and Medun, mentioned by 
Livy, and Oblikva. Raska itself, the home of Nemanja, is said to be derived 
from the Latin Arx, a citadel, by metathesis, the same process that turns 
“wasp” into “‘wops.”’ 
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dry bed of a lake, in the middle of the wilderness of rock. 
The road cut straight through it like a white ribbon, and at 
the far end I could dimly detect a few houses. This was Cetinje 
(Tsetinye), miniature capital of the little mountain state. When 
I looked over that expanse of stone, I thought of the fable 
recorded by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and told of all rocky 
mountain countries. When God had finished the work of 
creation, he picked up all the stones that were left and put 
them into a bag to take them away. As he was flying, the bag 
burst and the stones were scattered, and so Montenegro was 
formed. This gives a good idea of the appearance of the country. 
When viewed from a dominating height it recalled to my mind 
those photographs of the surface of the moon, the craters 
being exactly reproduced by the polje or depression in which 
Cetinje was built. 

This polje of Cetinje is surrounded by a sea of limestone, 
which most travellers insist upon calling granite. This sombre 
district, known in those days as the Katunska’ Nahia, or 
Province of the Huts, is the true kernel of Montenegro. It is 
a natural fortress and almost impregnable, especially as there 
is nothing here to support a large army of invaders, and a 
small one was always beaten by the guerilla warfare of the 
natives. It has been, in fact, a natural fortress from time 
immemorial. Its main bastion is the saddle-shaped mountain, 
the famous Lovéen, which rises between it and the sea to 
a height of nearly six thousand feet, and serves as the final 
stronghold. 

In the Great War the Lovéen was as impregnable as ever 


1 There has been much discussion about the origin of the word katun. 
One writer has suggested that it is derived from a Mongol word introduced 
by the Tartars and Kumans, but that does not seem likely, as they spoke 
Turki, not Mongol. I have asked Turki-speakers if they recognize the word, 
without result. Weigand suggests that it is the Geg word for village, which 
seems reasonable, in which case it is cognate with ‘‘canton.” To-day it 
means the rough huts, where the shepherds live when their flocks are in 
the alpine pastures in the summer. In the southerly regions it is replaced by 
the word baéija. 
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against shell and lead, but not, as the Montenegrins aver, 
against another, softer metal, and so for the first time in its 
history, it fell. A pathetic story is told about it. Vojvoda 
Plamenac (Plamenats), the grand old nonagenarian veteran 
of the Turkish wars of the past generation, was taking the sun 
one day in Cetinje in 1917, when he saw some gaunt and 
tattered men come dejectedly down the mountain. 

“What is it, my children?” he asked them. 

They told him what had happened, that the Lovéen had 
been abandoned to the Austrians. The old man, more than 
any other, understood the true significance of those words. 
The rampart which had defied the whole power of Turkey 
through the centuries, the very heart and emblem of Monte- 
negro’s independence, where her greatest ruler, Vladika Rade, 
lay buried, the impregnable Lovcen had fallen! He could not 
survive the blow, and dropped dead upon the spot, while his 
sovereign lord the Gospodar drove down to the coast, escorted 
by enemy aircraft, to be taken on board an allied vessel, and 
sent to end his days in gilded restraint in France, while his 
son Mirko openly preferred the delights of the enemy capital, 
and went to Vienna, where he died shortly after. 

Nikola I of Montenegro was a very astute man, with a lively 
appreciation of the value of the romantic and dramatic, The 
sentimentalists of Europe loved the idea of a ruling sovereign 
who began life as a shepherd boy, barefoot on the hills of 
NjeguS, and he, born actor, played artfully upon their feelings, 
posing as the benevolent autocrat and inheritor of the really 
glorious military tradition of his people, though there was little 
enough benevolence in his treatment of his political opponents. 
In all his wars he cultivated his gifts to the utmost, and no 
man knew better the benefits of publicity. He knew the value 
of appearing always in national dress, and travellers of any 
prominence and influence were cultivated, and made a fuss of, 
with the same skill with which the Greeks exploit the Phil- 
hellenism of Europe. 
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Here came publicists from London and Paris to be hospitably 
received, flattered by the Prince, and properly spoon-fed, so 
that they might write nice articles upon their return, praising 
the enlightened rule of Nikola, the picturesque costume of the 
natives, and a few other obvious characteristics. The news- 
papers and reviews of the Continent constantly sang paeans in 
praise of this picturesque potentate, who had become the 
spoiled darling of Europe. All, from Gladstone downwards, 
whether they had been to the country or not, combined to 
idealize the Black Mountain. Indeed, what chance had a 
wandering journalist of learning much in a brief tour, usually 
limited to a week-end at Cetinje? Without a real knowledge of 
the language, how could he mix with the people? I have a 
curious old book, published in Kazan, by a Russian named 
Vikenty Makusheff, who travelled in Montenegro in the sixties, 
when Nikola was a youngster fresh to the throne. He was 
dominated by his aunt Darinka, widow of his murdered 
uncle Danilo, and by his father Mirko, a firebrand who made 
full use of his immense military prestige to run the country 
as though it were his private estate, but always through his son 
the reigning prince, whom the author describes as a selfish and 
frivolous youth. A Russian observer had more chances of 
getting at the heart of things than a West European politician 
or journalist. Besides, he would be prejudiced, if at all, not 
against, but in favour of the dynasty, which had received for 
so many years such signal benefits from the tsars, who regarded 
the Montenegrins as cousins, as indeed they were, and as a 
useful political and military ally in the rear of the Turks. 

The Gospodar, as his people called Nikola, reigned as 
Prince and Lord of the Free Black Mountain and of the Brda 
(The Hills), but after the general unrest throughout the Balkans 
caused by Baron von Aerenthal’s annexation of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina in 1908, he declared himself King, reviving the 
ancient name of the Zeta for his country, itself an appeal to the 
sentiments of the Serbs. He was a man of great personality; 
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even in his old age when, like most Montenegrins, he ran to 
bulk, and grew a scrubby beard, he had a commanding presence. 
Viscountess Strangford in her book described him in youth 
as a strikingly handsome man. His consort, Princess Milena, 
was of the stately and dignified beauty which may be often 
seen in Montenegrin women, and the good looks of the parents 
were transmitted in full measure to their children. All three 
princes, Danilo, Mirko, and Petar, were handsome, if they 
had few other virtues, and the Queen of Italy is a distinguished 
example of the beauty of his daughters, nearly all of whom 
made excellent marriages. A visitor once commented on the 
country’s lack of exports. “Sir,” replied the Prince, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “you forget my daughters!” 

He certainly had his points. His arts doubled his territory 
by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, and he did much to modernize 
the country and spread education, and in the books he appears 
as a worthy representative to close the dynasty of Petrovic- 
Njegus. His great ambition, and a very understandable one, 
was to head the movement for the union of the Southern Slavs, 
and for this reason he hated his relatives at Belgrad, although 
Peter Karageorgevic of Serbia was his son-in-law. But intrigue 
was the breath of his nostrils, and in the end he went out 
ingloriously, a victim of his love of guile. To the very end he 
maintained a bitter campaign against the rival dynasty, to whom 
he could never forgive the crime of achieving the union of the 
people. Yet the late King of Jugoslavia so foully murdered, 
Alexander Karageorgevic, was his grandson, and so united in 
his own person the two dynasties that have done so much for 
the national cause. 

The history of the country so reeks of war that it seemed 
natural when I was greeted near Cetinje by a volley of musketry. 
It startled me for the moment, but my guide explained that 
it was a salute in honour of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, then 
on a visit to the Gospodar. Then he demanded a couple of 
florins and bid me good-bye. It was dusk, and when I entered 
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the town it was to find it garlanded and festooned, and at 
night there was a very respectable show of fireworks. 

The whole countryside had assembled to see the fun, a 
great excitement in their lives, monotonous when unrelieved 
by raids and fighting, and I thoroughly enjoyed the sight of 
the variegated costumes. Since the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
a good number of Albanians had become Montenegrin subjects, 
and it was their costume that fascinated me most. I felt trans- 
ferred to some other world. Some of the Albanians wore the 
Scutariot baggy black breeches and flat red fezzes, with a 
curtain of blue silk tassel down the back. But most wore a 
close-fitting costume of a thick white material like felt, with 
a sleeveless jacket and tight breeches, all heavily braided with 
black. On their heads, a high white fez without tassel, looking 
like an inverted jelly-strainer; the breeches fitted close to the 
legs, and opened out like spats over the insteps, to cover the 
top of the sandals. I was puzzled at first by the odd look of 
their legs, which seemed to be twisted like corkscrews, but 
discovered that the effect was due to the black side-stripe of the 
breeches working gradually round in a long spiral; the effect 
was very strange. Afterwards I saw poor men in plainer 
costume, with loose white breeches, narrowed at the ankles 
without ornamentation, white shirt, and white fez; when I 
saw them I felt sure that I had come upon the prototype of the 
clowns of our circuses. But there was only the most serious 
expression on their gaunt and grim faces, with arched noses 
and flashing eyes. 

Standing out among them, prominent by his huge stature, 
hideous features, and inky complexion, was an immense negro, 
his black face contrasting sharply with his white costume, 
a “mountain nigger” in reality. Like the rest, he was armed 
with an Eastern rifle, big pistol decorated with seed pearls, 
and handzar or scimitar. Such was the type, I thought to 
myself, of the “hideous negro slave” who captivated the 
passions of the wife of the Sultan Schariah in the Arabian Nights, 
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and he was certainly the sort who would have filled the post 
of executioner. Perhaps it was such Ethiopians, strayed some- 
how into the Turkish service from their African domains, 
who had suggested the “black Arabs” in the Serbian folk- 
tales. If they were of that sort, no wonder the hero Marko 
Kraljevié turned away shuddering from the caresses of the 
princess who had befriended him, released him from the 
dungeon, and claimed his embraces in return. 

The costume of the Montenegrins was more gorgeous, 
a blend of gold, blue, and crimson. The men wore loose 
breeches of dark blue faced cloth, not unlike plus fours, but 
not grotesque, and baggy behind instead of at the knees, with 
thick white felt gaiters and coarse white embroidered socks and 
leather sandals, opanci'; above, a tight-fitting crimson jacket, 
heavily braided with gold; over all, a dolama or cloak, cut 
much like a frock-coat, of dark green, white, or other colour, 
outside which is passed a multi-coloured waistband, which 
holds in position a crimson leather pouch, the silaf, in which 
they carry tobacco, matches, or more usually flint and steel, 
and a huge revolver. On the head a pork-pie cap of crimson 
cloth, supposed to represent the sea of blood in which the 
country has been bathed; the sides are bound round with 
black, mourning for the captivity of the Serbs under Turkish 
rule; across the top are five golden bands, representing the 
five centuries of Montenegro’s glorious history, as the only 
piece of Serbian territory that never lost its freedom, and, in 
the corner, the initials H. I., that is Nikola I in the Cyrillic 
alphabet. 

The women’s costume was more sobre; a black skirt with 
a white shirt, and over it a sleeveless cloak of apple-green, 
fitting to the figure, with a black kerchief upon the head, 
hanging down over the shoulders. The apple-green colour of 
the cloak does not fade, even under the scorching sun. 


1 Usually called by foreigners opanke, which is the accusative plural of 
opanak. I prefer the nominative plural. 
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The opanci, of a design universal through the Balkans, are 
admirably suited for walking in a rocky country, for the soles 
of raw hide, with the hair left outside, grip the stones and do 
not slip; they are, of course, very light, but it takes a little 
practice to be able to walk long distances flat-footed. These 
sandals are comfortable, like the string-soled alpagartas of 
Spain. They are hard as wood when dry, and must be moistened 
before they can be put on, but in use they quickly become 
flexible. The gaiters are not very practical, as they are fastened 
by an interminable row of hooks and eyes at the back. An old 
Montenegrin told me as a great joke, that during the war of 
1878 a Press correspondent was so unwise as to take his gaiters 
off at night; there was a surprise attack by the Turks, and he 
was so long doing them up that he was taken prisoner. 

I had been told that there was only one hotel in the town, 
the Grand Hotel of Vuko Velitic, at the end of the main 
street, but owing to the festivities it was full. The proprietor 
found a room for me in the house of a friend, a grizzled old 
colonel, who made me comfortable in a simple way; he spoke 
nothing but Serb and Russian. I took my meals in the hotel, 
and learnt as much as I could from the conversation of the 
other diners. After dinner, they would withdraw into the 
billiard-room, undo their belts, hang up their swords and pistols, 
and play a game of carambolage or else cards, in which they 
developed tremendous energy. Later in the evening, an old 
lady appeared with my suit-case strapped across her shoulders, 
with a note from Robert, that he had found this means of 
sending it up for me. She claimed three florins, about five 
shillings, for the job, but, having done the walk myself, I 
appreciated how well she had earned her money. I was not 
yet accustomed to seeing women act as beasts of burden, 
so I gave her five, whereupon she seized my hand, kissed it, 
and went out with tears of gratitude. 

Women have a hard life in primitive countries, and in 
Montenegro, as with most warlike people, the men consider 
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manual labour undignified. It is only in comparatively recent 
years that they have condescended to do anything but fight 
and smoke. Still, the women were the carriers of water and 
fetchers of firewood, no light task in such a country. I was. 
glad to have my suit-case, for it contained dress clothes, so 
that I could turn out in respectable kit when Mrs. Kennedy 
asked me to dine at the Legation. The only other guest was 
an affable old gentleman whose acquaintance I had made 
at a shop window in the town; his profound knowledge of 
Balkan affairs and politics more than atoned for the difficulty 
in conversing with him owing to his deafness, for it was the 
late J. D. Bourchier, the famous correspondent of The Times, 
His apotheosis at the hands of the Bulgars, who put his portrait 
upon their stamps after his death, was a remarkable testimony 
to his personal character, and an unusual compliment to 
journalism. 

My next duty was to deliver my letter of introduction to 
Bozo Petrovic. He lived in an unpretentious little house next 
door to the equally modest British Legation, in the Dvorska 
Ulica or Court Street, facing an almost equally unpretentious 
building, with only a sentry-box by the door to show that it 
was the royal palace. At my knock, a splendid Montenegrin 
opened it carefully and whispered: “Spava!” The great man 
was asleep. This, of course, was quite in order in the after- 
noon in southern Europe; the habit is admirable, conducive 
to good digestion and calm nerves. So I tried again about an 
hour Jater, and again the strapping doorkeeper whispered: 
“Spava!” At the third venture I was received, and charmed 
by the simple courtesy and good nature of the victor of Medun 
and his wife, handsome and dignified like all Montenegrin 
women, with a perfect command of French. 

The royal palace, facing the British Legation, is only a very 
ordinary villa with a railing in front. The Prince was usually 
visible in the mornings, when he used to stroll up and down 
the broad street, smoking a cigarette, and talking with some 
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old comrade, such as Vojvoda Plamenac. At the end of the 
street there stood in those days a spreading plane-tree, which 
became historical, for Nikola used to sit under it and hold 
an informal court, receiving his subjects, and dispensing justice. 
The mountaineers would tramp in from all sides to refer their 
disputes to the Gospodar, and his decision was unquestioned. 
In later years he cultivated a more European judicial machinery, 
but of course his real power was in no way lessened. The old 
plane-tree was destroyed by storms in the winter after my 
first visit. 

My time was very short, but I determined to make a dash 
to Skadar. To do this, I walked down to Rijeka, the port on 
the lake, a distance of three hours there, which is downhill, 
and five back, which is uphill. Rijeka’ is on the sluggish stream 
called Crnojevica, which rises a mile or so above the village 
in a gorge called Obod. Communications across the lake 
were maintained by a paddle-boat, the property of a Maltese 
trader generally referred to as Lord Hammer, by those who 
thought the word “Lord” to be the English for gospodin. 
The little steamer could not reach the bank, so we embarked 
and disembarked by means of a Jondra, a boat, something like 
a gondola, but with a long, narrow, tapering prow. This was 
crowded with Montenegrins and Albanians of both sexes, 
and we ali bundled somehow on board the good ship Prince 
Danilo, commanded by a Maltese with a red nose, who spoke 
Serb and Albanian as well as his own tongue and Italian. 

We slowly made our way down the sluggish stream, flushing 
from the thick reed beds on either side a profusion of wildfowl, 
such as I had never before seen, common heron, great purple 
heron, great white heron, night heron, egrets, sandpipers, 
waders, and duck of all sorts in vast numbers. A grass snake 
swam gracefully across the green water. 


1 Rijeka (Riyeka) means River. It is the native name also of the port at 
the top of the Adriatic, which is better known under the Italian translation, 
Fiume. 
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On the return journey, when landing from the londra at 
Rijeka, I took my turn immediately behind a senior Monte- 
negrin officer, whose dignity I had been admiring on the boat. 
He was in national costume, with abundant gold braid, with 
the big revolver in his belt, a sword by his side, and in his 
hand a... pale blue parasol. As he was climbing over the 
edge, he tripped over his scabbard, and fell heavily in the mud, 

As at the word of command, everybody stopped chattering, 
and put on a most concerned expression. He picked himself 
up, drew his revolver, and looked round to see who was smiling, 
But everyone looked the very picture of anxiety, except myself, 
for, try as I might, I could scarcely repress a smile. His eye 
caught mine, I saw his finger itching on the trigger, but he saw 
I was a foreigner, and, by an effort, controlled himself. The 
gun was returned to the si/af, and the danger averted. I must 
say I envied him. Weapons and the right to use them are 
certainly conducive to politeness. 

There was a diligence waiting to take passengers from the 
boat to Cetinje and, as I had done the walk down on foot, 
I was not sorry to avail myself of it. The conveyance was full 
inside, but I was glad to get a seat in the air next the driver on 
the box, as there I got a better view of the country. We had 
three little horses, but the load was a heavy one, and on the 
first steep gradient they jibbed, paying no attention to the 
whips and curses of the driver. So I slipped down, took the 
near horse by the bridle, and encouraged him appropriately, 
with the result that the animals plunged forward, and dashed 
ahead at a gallop, leaving me standing on the road. I had no 
intention of being left there, and so made a grab at the rear of 
the coach, and succeeded in getting a foothold on the step at 
the back. The people inside were much interested, chief among 
them my friend the colonel, who was sitting nearest to the door. 
He had quite forgotten his flash of ill temper, greeted me with 
a smile, and asked what was my nationality. At once we became 
good friends, and he asked me to visit him when we wefé 
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in Cetinje. After a short conversation I climbed up on top 
of the coach and crawled forward to my seat, where the driver 
was glad enough to see me, as he did not wish to pull up at 
the top of the hill to wait for me. This incident was repeated 
twice more before we topped the crest, and then we drove down 
into Cetinje in fine style, coming into the town at a swinging 
trot, as cabbies love to do, causing a mild sensation among 
the loiterers, as a piece of traffic was quite an event in the tiny 
capital, occurring only twice or three times a week. 

That evening at ten o’clock I left Cetinje in an old fly. 
It was an impressive drive over those mountains by moonlight. 
About two in the morning we reached Njegu8, where we stopped 
for refreshments in the café, crowded with men playing cards 
with Montenegrin vehemence, all carrying their great Grabers 
in their belts. I noticed an old gus/e hanging on a nail, blackened 
with age, a hole burnt by a cigarette in the goat-skin drum, 
on which the hair was still visible. To the owner it was no 
more good, worn out after serving, no doubt, many generations. 
To me it was a priceless relic, secured for a couple of francs, 
so we were both pleased. 

Then we drove on, down, down those sixty-six zigzags, 
the air getting warmer and closer every yard. Half-way down 
we stopped. The road was plugged by a great wagon, the 
horses taking advantage of the slumbers of the driver to have 
a rest. When dawn was breaking, we drove at a trot on to 
the flat ground outside the walls of Kotor. The steamer was 
there, still sound asleep. The gates of the city were not yet 
open. 

Such was my first reconnaissance. But the charm of Monte- 
negro had bitten deep into me, and I was restless for two 
years, till the chance came again. Then, with a companion 
named Hubert, younger than myself, I took the boat from 
Trieste. 

This took us only as far as Split or Splijet, marked on the 
old maps as Spalato, which is a corruption of the Latin palatium, 
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for it is actually grown out of the old palace of Diocletian. 
The first floor is now a square, with shops and cafés, but we 
had no time to visit this, as there was a boat leaving at midnight 
for Dubrovnik. 

After sundry minor adventures, and trying all three classes 
on different boats, we eventually reached Cetinje, where we 
put up at the Hotel Mostar, a humble but clean inn kept by 
a refugee from Hercegovina, and frequented only by natives, 
so I-had good language practice. Food was not too bad. A great 
treat was a splendid trout, which I had bought from an Al- 
banian in the street for a florin, about one and tenpence. 
Tt could not have weighed less than seven pounds, and he had 
caught it in the Ribnica, near Podgorica, that morning, a good 
nine hours’ walk away. 

In Montenegro, with a population of barely more than 
a quarter of a million, everything was on a miniature scale. 
There was a single newspaper in the country, the Glas Crnagorca, 
the Voice of the Montenegrin, a small, double sheet, filled 
mainly with official news and princely decrees, which came out 
on Saturdays. On great occasions it was printed in red and blue, 
the national colours. On a similar scale were the possibilities 
of entertainment. These were provided exclusively by the 
Zetski Dom, which was institution, club, reading-room, dance- 
hall, and theatre combined. The little stage was not often used, 
but occasionally a company of strolling players from Belgrad 
would put in an appearance to entertain the mountaineers. 

Once an old sirdar, a rustic veteran of the Turkish wars, 
was on his first visit to the capital. The imposing city of some 
four thousand inhabitants made a great impression on him, 
with all its houses and, above all, the foreign legations, where 
the Russians and Austrians had been vying with each other in 
the architectural splendour of their villas, pour épater les 
bourgeois. But his astonishment reached its pitch when he 
was given a box to see a play, representing some old story from 
the Turkish wars. The old gentleman grew more and more 
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excited, and when the wicked pasha killed the hero and the 
father of the heroine, and carried the damsel off for his harem, 
it was more than flesh and blood could stand. The old man 
simply could not contain himself and, his eyes glittering 
with excitement, he leant over the edge of his box, drew 
his heavy revolver, and shot that wicked pasha dead upon 
the spot. 

The sensation can be imagined, as also the distress of the 
old soldier, when it was explained to him that it was only 
play-acting. The victim of his enthusiasm was, unfortunately, 
not in a position to appreciate the sincerest compliment paid 
to realism in the history of the Drama. The law, however, is 
the law, even in Montenegro, and he was found guilty of 
killing. That in itself was not a serious matter, for the Monte- 
negrins are accustomed to die, but for the sake of decency it 
was necessary to sentence him to some term of imprisonment. 
It was generally recognized that the old man was not a criminal, 
and shortly afterwards the Prince released him quietly, and 
sent him back to his village with a handsome present into the 
bargain. 

Imprisonment as such carried no stigma. Prisoners used to 
stroll about in the open, with only the light chains on their 
wrists and ankles to distinguish them from the general public, 
while their friends would bring them food and tobacco, and 
they joined in the general conversation in the street. Escape 
would not be difficult, but in a country where everybody knew 
everybody else there was not much point in it. The only 
offences that were grave were political, that is to say opposition 
to the will of the Gospodar. For the Prince, though posing as 
father of his people, brooked no interference, and at the slightest 
sign of intrigue or opposition, his victim was thrown into 
a dungeon. For a long time the twin-coned island of Vranina, 
at the north end of the Lake of Skadar, a gloomy looking place 
with a sinister reputation, was used for this purpose, and I was 
told that political offenders lay rotting there, half-forgotten for 
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years in those dismal oubliettes. In modern times he used the 
new prison at Podgorica. 

We did not stay long in Cetinje, which was dull enough once 
the novelty had worn off, and Hubert, who was only sympa- 
thetically interested in my work, was a little bored after a time. 
The only social event had been the wedding of one Milos 
Bulatovi¢, in which I took the réle of photographer, while 
Hubert headed the procession round the town. This grew, as 
friends joined in at almost every house we passed. His job 
was to take a pull at the jug of wine which neighbours brought 
out, to drink the health of the lucky pair, and I must say he did 
his duty very efficiently. 

I was anxious to see something of the Primorje, that is the 
Po-mor-ania, the Coast Lands, of these southern Slavs, and 
so we started on an excursion across the lake to the hamlet 
of Vir, or Vir Pazar, on the western shore. Here we engaged 
the services of a guide with a donkey for our kit, and started 
to tramp. 

It was an uncommonly hot and dusty walk up that lime- 
stone road in the early part of that July afternoon, up the 
slope of the Sutorman pass over the shoulder of the Rumia. 
Perched on the top of that conical peak are some ancient ruins, 
the remains of an old church built here some five centuries 
ago by a great French lady who made her home here, but kept 
her faith. It was Princess Heléne, who came to be consort to 
the conquering Uros, King of the Serbs. After her husband’s 
death, she retained a large territory as her own domain, as 
was customary in those days, and ruled this region for another 
thirty years. She did much good work, endowing churches, 
making grants to monasteries, not distinguishing between 
Orthodox and Roman, and established schools for girls, where 
they were taught needlework and other crafts. The princess, 
who spent sixty-four years in Serbia, honoured alike by 
Serbs, Latins, and Greeks, died in 1314. The remains of the 
church built by her on the peak mark the crest, at a height 
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of 4,938 feet, so the Turks call the mountain Urum, that is, 
Christian, from which to this day it is called Rumia. 

After topping the crest it was an easy walk down to the flat 
strip of coast land. We did not go into the old town of Bar, 
or Antivari, but made for Pristan, the landing-place, where we 
found an inn, in front of which we dined under a spreading vine. 

Montenegro’s only port is nothing but a shallow bay of no 
great size, sheltered on the south-west by a hill called Valovica. 
The only sign of shipping was the Prince’s yacht lying at 
anchor. There was nothing to detain us here, so we trekked 
along up the coast towards Spica (Spitsa), the southernmost 
Austrian village, which was not without importance, as its 
guns dominated poor little Montenegro’s ewe lamb. It was 
a desolate enough place, but we succeeded in finding accom- 
modation in a bare room with little furniture but many centi- 
pedes. As these are active and carnivorous, they are really good 
allies to suffering mankind, and their presence is a fair guarantee 
of scarcity of vermin. So we roughed it somehow, and next 
morning performed our toilette at the spring, to the interest 
of the young women of the village, who came to draw 
water. 

Then, strolling onwards in the direction of Castel Lastua, 
we lost our way, and wandered among the rocks rather help- 
lessly, until suddenly we came upon a little stone house barely 
distinguishable from the rocks among which, and of which, 
it was built. When I knocked at the door to inquire the way, 
it was opened by a nice-looking young Dalmatian, and it is 
hard to say who was the more astonished, he to hear us talking 
English, or we to hear him answer in the same language, with 
barely a trace of American accent. He invited us in and regaled 
us with excellent wine and very toothsome biscuits, all home- 
made. His name was Mitar Andrevich; like many Dalmatians, 
he had saved a trifling sum in the United States and returned, 
still young, to marry and retire on his property on this lonesome 
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Castel Lastua is an old townlet that once belonged to Venice, 
We arrived in the evening, and once more found accommoda- 
tion, this time in a room entirely bare. In a rough café we 
had a sort of dinner, served by the usual English-speaking 
Dalmatians, who insisted in standing us liqueurs afterwards. 
It was hard to refuse for fear of giving offence, much as I dis- 
like sickly drinks, and we simply had to swallow a couple of 
tiny glasses of a syrupy, cloying fluid with a devilish meretricious 
attractiveness and peculiar flavour. We had been tramping 
a good many hours and were tired and anxious to turn in, 
so I stood up to go, and instantly crashed against the doorpost. 
A moment later Hubert reeled heavily against me. 

“Man, you’re drunk!” he cried. 

Now drunk we decidedly were not, and my head was per- 
fectly clear, but my feet were asserting their independence, 
I could feel numbness creeping slowly up my legs, and knew 
instinctively that it was a question of minutes before we should 
be entirely under the influence. Obviously we had been drugged. 
We gripped each other by the arm and, clenching our teeth, 
by the greatest effort walked out into the open and unsteadily 
down the street. I thought some strong black coffee might do 
us good, so we stopped for a moment, but still I could feel 
the numbness rising. 

“Come, Hubert,” I cried, “we must make our room or it 
will be too late.” 

I shall not forget the tremendous strain of those last few 
yards. 

When we came to, we were sprawling side by side on the 
floor, half in and half out of the open doorway, our hats and 
sticks lying where they fell, the sun streaming in at the window. 
The effort had not been wasted, for nothing was missing, but 
the aftermath of the poison was a most awful thirst. We were 
anxious to get away from Castel Lastua as quickly as possible, 
and, looking out of the window, were glad to catch sight of 
a small boat, in which some men were starting to row across 
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the bay to Budva. We hurried down to the beach and were 
just in time. 

Budva, which is passed over in silence by Baedeker, even in 
the German edition, is a tiny walled city with narrow doorways 
rather than gates, through which only one man can pass at a 
time. A couple of black-bearded sailors crashed down their 
bayonets at us as we tried to walk in, and refused to let us pass 
until they had carefully scrutinized our documents. Once 
inside, we made for the hotel, where we found the English- 
speaking proprietor, who made us comfortable. As we sat 
and rested, that humble inn seemed the acme of luxury. 

We should have been glad enough to have stayed a few days 
in this pleasant little place, but our time was limited, and we 
were anxious to reach Kotor without delay. The innkeeper 
begged us to send him the Ji/ustrated London News, and told 
us that it was a four-hour walk. As we were rather footsore 
and weary, we went to the luxury of hiring a couple of ponies 
for the price of two florins, about three and sixpence. We were 
escorted by a buxom wench and a dapper, handsome boy of 
about fifteen. The wooden semer, or pack-saddle, is an un- 
commonly uncomfortable seat; the parallel bars eat into the 
flesh, while the loops of cord which serve as stirrups twist the 
legs as badly as the flat irons like coal-scoops which the Turks 
use. My saddle was constantly slipping, as a couple of pieces 
of rope round the animal’s belly make a very inefficient girth, 
and I ended by walking most of the way after all. Dusk came on 
and we still seemed as far as ever from our destination. By 
nine the ponies, which had probably already done a day’s work, 
could hardly move, and the boy was done up. So out of pity 
we paid them off and let them go, and Hubert and I plodded 
on in silence till we reached Kotor at ten, to be welcomed by 
the smiling face of Robert at the bug-ridden Hotel Stadt Graz. 

The next day we drove back to Cetinje. 
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MONTENEGRO AGAIN 


ON returning to Cetinje from our excursion, Hubert and ] | 
started off again on another, this time to see something of the 
interior, beyond Rijeka, and to visit Podgorica (Podgoritsa), 
We made terms with a man named Lukic¢, a former coachman 
of Prince Mirko, who had been dismissed for drink. He was a 
cheerful and intelligent fellow, and kept sober while with us. 
We were ready next morning, and soon after daybreak set off 
in fine style, trotting gaily down the winding road to Rijeka. 

After a couple of hours on the way we met two or three 
carriages coming up, and our driver at once reined in his 
horses, sprang off the box, and stood and bowed, bareheaded 
in the road, as the cortége went by. As they dashed past at a 
spanking trot I caught a glimpse of the weak but handsome 
face of Danilo, the Crown Prince, with Princess Jutta of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, his consort. Doubtless his father con- 
sidered it a good match, but I hardly think his subjects welcomed 
the probability that their presumptive princess should be a 
dumme Deutsche, however good-looking. 

From Rijeka, Hubert and I went to have a look at the cave 
of Obod, a deep and roomy cavern, which we explored as far 
as a few candle-ends permitted. It had been hollowed out of 
the limestone in the course of ages by the chemical and 
mechanical action of the trickling brook, the beginning of the 
stream Crnojevica. Gradually, very slowly, it is being enlarged, 
and one of these days the roof will be too weak to support the 
overburden and will collapse. Then the broken débris will 
weather down gradually and thus will be formed yet another 
of those flat polja that pit the surface of the country and pro- 
vide sites for towns, such as Cetinje, Niksi¢, Grahovo, and 
others. The residue of the limestone is that red earth, rich in 
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iron and aluminium, which remains in the pockets and depres- 
sions, known to geologists by the Italian name of terra rossa. 
Most of the aluminium worked in Europe is extracted from the 
ore, called bauxite, which occurs richly in these deposits in 
Dalmatia. There is probably plenty of bauxite in Montenegro 
too. It is an odd coincidence that the little town of Baux or 
Baulx in Provence should have given two names so closely 
connected with this part of the world, that of this ore, and of 
the first dynasty of Montenegro after the fall of the empire, the 
Bal8ici. 

The ravine has historical associations too. During the 
fifteenth century a vigorous member of the Crnojevici, who 
succeeded the Bal8ici, being hemmed in by the Turks, fortified 
himself here. He is best known under the name which inspired 
such respect in the Turks, Ivanbeg (1471-90). He was a 
remarkable man, for although one would think that all his 
energies were taken up by fighting for mere existence, he had 
enough left for less material matters, and, raising funds by 
selling the Kanavlje, an outlying property on the coast, to 
Dubrovnik, he actually installed here a printing-press, and 
that was in the fifteenth century, when such a thing was a 
curiosity in Westminster. These sturdy princes of the Zeta, 
unlike most of their contemporaries in Central Europe, were 
no mere fire-eaters and plundering barons, but were under the 
influence of Greek culture, and so had a regard for the arts, 
for literature, and, above all, for the Church. Ivanbeg after- 
wards founded Cetinje and endowed a church there, where 
they still preserve a page of an old psalter printed by him 
at Obod. 

But he was before his time, and a few years later, finding the 
spiritual weapon inadequate in the war with the Turks and 
needing a more material one, the Montenegrins melted down 
the type to cast bullets. It is not inappropriate that in this 
gorge the only building we saw was a powder and munition 
factory. The press was not restored in Montenegro until 1835. 
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We resumed our drive, following the road beyond Rijeka, 
over a shoulder of the hills, before entering the fertile plain of 
the Zeta and Mora¢a (Moracha). At one spot the road passes a 
sort of clearing among the rocks, where there is a round, flat 
space, carefully edged with stones, which evidently has some 
special significance. 

It is the site of one of the most decisive battles in the 
particularly stormy history of the country. In 1690, when 
Montenegro was disorganized and without a leader, Suleiman 
Pasha of Skadar forced his way right into Cetinje, destroying 
the church and the old palace of Ivanbeg, and retired, as his 
army could not be fed there. The Montenegrins, who had 
taken refuge up the Lovcen, came down to their homes again 
to renew the struggle. It was seven years later that they elected 
young Danilo of NjeguS to be Vladika, or bishop-prince, and 
the new leader did not lose much time in leading frontier 
raids against the hereditary enemy. Sultan Achmet ordered his 
serasker, Achmet Pasha, to wipe out this nest of hornets once 
and for all. In July 1712 the pasha marched out of Podgorica 
with fifty thousand men and approached the mountains. 
Danilo, heavily outnumbered, withdrew, and enticed him into 
this rocky valley above Rijeka, where he ambushed him and 
cut his army to pieces on July 29th, Old Style. 

This was the greatest victory of a Christian people against 
the Turks for many years, and shattered the tradition of their 
invincibility. Popular imagination, with true instinct, realized its 
significance. The victory was decisive and the results definite, 
for it gave the little country a good spell of rest. Native 
chronicles state that only three hundred Montenegrins were 
killed and twenty thousand Turks. This seems like exaggera- 
tion, but the booty taken, including no less than eighty-three 
enemy standards, shows that the Turkish losses must have been 
enormous, for in that ravine they were packed too closely to 
be able to manceuvre, and their very numbers became a 
handicap. As a rule battles take their name from the locality, 
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but in this case a new name was given to the spot, Carev 
(Tsarev) Laz, the Feiling of the Sultan. 

A little further we entered the flat plain of the rivers and 
came to Podgorica. This Albanian town, ceded to Montenegro 
by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, still retained much of its old 
character. It had then a population of from five to six thousand, 
with some commercial importance. The older part is picturesque 
and oriental, especially the dwellings built into the rocky 
banks of the river below general ground level. The Montenegrin 
quarter consists of little white houses with red tiles, like 
Cetinje, but is dominated by the prison. In this forbidding 
barrack the autocrat of the Black Mountain used to lock up his 
political opponents and anyone whom he thought dangerous to 
his régime. My native friends crossed themselves and hurried 
quickly past. 

We put up at the only hotel, kept by a Montenegrin named 
Golubovi¢, Son of a Dove. We found the usual big, bare room, 
with a couple of iron beds, a deal table, and a couple of chairs. 
A piece of paper was hanging on a nail on the wall, and I looked 
at it with curiosity. It turned out to be in English, a salmon- 
fishing licence, in the name of Alec Lees-Milne, an acquaintance 
of mine at New College, nicknamed the Purple Emperor. 

While we were sitting in front of the inn, three dirty fellows 
in tattered Austrian uniforms addressed us: 

““Sprechen die Herren auch gelaufisch deutsch?” 

They proceeded to explain that they were Serbs by birth 
but Austrian subjects by nationality, and, although they had 
no abstract objection to soldiering as such, they had the 
strongest to serving in the army of the country which they 
detested. They had therefore deserted to the land of freedom, 
where they were looking for means of sustenance. I gave them 
a kreutzer or two, which they gratefully accepted. They said 
they liked Englishmen. 

“We would like to go to England,” they said. 

“That is only a question of money,” I told them, “all you 
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have to do is to buy a ticket,” for in those days Russia was 
the only European country outside the Balkans which demanded 
passports and, I believe, there was nothing in the nature of an 
Aliens Act to keep undesirable foreigners out of Great Britain, 
so we became the refuge of the refuse. 

“Perhaps we could work our way there?” they ventured. 

“Possibly,”’ I admitted, “but what would you do when you 
got there?” 

That was a puzzler. Then the happy idea came to them. 

“We would join the army,” they suggested brightly. 

“That would be fine for you,” I said. “You would be well 
treated and earn the magnificent sum of thirteen pence a day, 
but unfortunately there is an obstacle.” 

“What is that, Heber Herr?” 

“Our army has no Foreign Legion, and you would have to 
be nationalized first.” 

“Ts that very difficult >” 

“T do not know the formalities, but believe it is simple 
enough, All you have to do is live for five years in the country 
first, to qualify.” 

Their faces fell. 

“T am afraid that would hardly do for us, then.” 

“No, George,” I said, “I fear it is hardly the thing for you.” 

They thanked us politely and wandered off. 

We returned to Cetinje a couple of days later, arriving about 
six in the evening after a twenty-eight mile drive, monotonous 
and tiring. We were due to leave the following evening for 
another all-night drive, over another twenty-seven miles of 
mountain road to Kotor, to catch the homeward boat, and so, 
to my great regret, there seemed no chance of going up the 
Lovcen. Our Montenegrin friends reproached us. 

“How can you leave the Black Mountain a second time,” they 
asked me, “without riding up our Lovcen and paying a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of our Vladika Rade?” 

“We simply must go up!” I exclaimed. 
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“But how can we?” my companion asked, “when we are 
leaving to-morrow night?” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“We'll go up to-night!” I cried. 

“Ziveo! (Bravo!)” cried our friends, and, at my request, 
one of them ran off at once to arrange for horses and guides. 
Another clapped me on the shoulder with a heavy hand. 

‘Splendid! he said. “I am glad to see that your Western 
civilization has not sapped your energy!” 

We justified their approval. At ten that night the horses 
and guides were ready, and we started to ride. It was not very 
exciting at first; we were rather tired after the long drive all day, 
and I began to doubt the wisdom of our rash decision. It took 
us about four hours to reach the plateau below the peak, where 
there is a spring of cold water, famous in Montenegrin history 
for saving the life of many a beleaguered garrison. Here we 
bivouacked, supped a little, rested an hour, and then proceeded 
to climb the peak itself. This is a steep, wedge-shaped ridge, 
up the flanks of which has been cut a rough pathway. We left 
the ponies by the spring and trudged up to the top. Here stands 
a tiny chapel, the tomb of Peter II of Montenegro, the beloved 
“Vladika Rade,” statesman, bishop, soldier, and poet, who 
reigned from 1830 to 1850. 

He was a remarkable man. He began life in the manner usual 
in the country, as a barefoot shepherd boy, looking after his 
father’s herds in the crags round NjeguS, but the reigning 
Prince, his uncle, Peter I, recognizing his capabilities, selected 
him for his successor, and proceeded to educate him. In those 
days there were no schools in the country, so the Vladika 
retained the services of an Austrian Serb, Simo Milutinovic 
Sarajlija, who had been obliged to flee owing to some political 
indiscretion. Welcomed in Cetinje, he found here a safe refuge, 
where he won some repute by his writings. His young pupil 
was shrewd enough to see the value of education, above all 
in learning to read and write, which he quickly mastered, as 
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also Russian, French, and Italian. Those who have read Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson’s account of his visit to Cetinje during the 
reign of Peter II will remember what an impression that 
Vladika made on the Englishman, and how they corresponded 
afterwards in Italian. 

Young Rade must have been a somewhat trying pupil. He 
told his tutor, himself a self-educated man, that there was 
plenty he could teach him in exchange, and compelled the poor 
man to take part in athletic competitions, in running, jumping, 
and mountain climbing, in which the strapping young shepherd 
must have led his teacher a precious dance. One of the contests 
on which he insisted was to see who could stare longest at the 
sun at midday without blinking. 

On the death of his uncle, Rade was made a bishop and 
prince at once, the last of the Vladikas. He made a better prince 
than bishop, for he hardly had the temperament of a priest, 
and wore the garb of his calling only on Sundays. Still, unlike 
his militant predecessors, he was a man of peace, and through 
his reign of twenty years did his best to avoid conflict with his 
Austrian and Turkish neighbours. He set to work to organize 
his country and to civilize it. He was the first in modern times 
to establish schools in Montenegro, and it was he who re- 
introduced the printing-press after an interval of over three 
centuries. It was he too who abolished the custom of wearing 
the fez of the Turks, and introduced the modern picturesque 
and highly symbolical cap. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson describes him as a man of striking 
stature and appearance. He was six feet eight inches in height, 
well built and proportioned; his expression was mild and 
amiable. He had not yet abolished the fez, which he wore on 
his long brown hair. He dressed habitually in the native 
costume, with the somewhat odd addition of a black silk cravat 
and black kid gloves. He was a dead shot and, unlike most 
bishops, with a rifle could put a bullet through a lemon thrown 
into the air. It was, however, as a poet that he won his chief 
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fame, and he is counted among the greatest that the Serbian 
people has produced. 

He died on October 19, 1850, and on his death-bed expressed 
the wish to be buried on the top of the Lovéen, that even in 
death he might brood over the land and people he had loved 
so well. Five years later his remains were brought up the 
mountain and interred in the little chapel built for them. 

There they rested, as though watching over the land, till 
1915, when the Austrians, a more savage enemy than the 
Turks, opened the tomb and scattered his remains, in order to 
break the spirit of the Montenegrins and make room for a 
monument to their victory, which no Serb will ever admit 
could have been achieved by arms alone. Time hath its 
revenges, for ten years later the lamented King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia was present at a memorial service in that little chapel 
on the peak of the Lovéen, to celebrate the union of the people 
and fulfilment of the national dream. 

Here I wrapped myself in my struka or native plaid and sat 
leaning against the little building, watching the break of 
dawn over the wilderness of rocks beneath, the whole of the 
free and independent state of the Black Mountain. Far to the 
north-east I could discern the heights of the Durmitor, towering 
up to nine thousand feet and more, at the corner of Bosnia and 
the Sandjak of Novibazar, and then and there registered an 
oath to visit it; to the south, the moon glistened on the Lake of 
Skadar, and the jagged outline of the Proklete Gore, the 
Accursed Mountains of Albania, reared themselves beyond. 
Away in the distance, between those two bastions, was the 
Sandjak, that figured so often in the contemporary Press: 
“There’ll be trouble in the Balkans in the spring.” It was an 
enclave of Turkish territory thrust in between the two inde- 
pendent Serbian states, an artful arrangement brought about by 
Austria at the Congress of Berlin, when she acquired the right 
to occupy Bosnia and Hercegovina on trust for the population. 
That was a concrete reminder of her Drang nach Osten, for she 
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then had her eyes upon Salonika. Neither Turkey nor Austria 
bothered their heads about the natives, Serbs and Albanians, 
who carried on a perpetual private war between themselves. 
One young captain in the Royal Guard of Serbia, whom I met 
in after years, was a native of the Sandjak, and, as a souvenir 
of those wild days, he showed me his rifle. There were seven 
notches in the stock. I asked him what they meant. 

“The Arnauts murdered my grandfather,’ he explained, 
“and I am taking my revenge. Each notch is an Albanian.” 

And then I looked towards the west. The Adriatic was 
shimmering at our feet. They say that upon a fine day upon the 
far side may be seen the low-lying land of Italy, who hopes 
to make the Adriatic an Italian lake. It is strange that her coast- 
line is flat and even, with hardly a port from the heel to Venice, 
while this Slavonic shore is so deeply indented. 

When the sun was well up, I awoke with a start from my 
reverie and we went down; breakfast at the spring, and then 
to our ponies and the ride home. We were both tired, for we 
had been going for twenty-four hours. I knew I could trust 
the sure-footed little horses on that rocky path, and that they 
would go better without interference from me, and, to while 
away the time, I cut a stick and whittled it, letting the reins 
hang over the pony’s neck. Still, drowsiness overcame me, and 
I kept nodding, awakening with a start to find my stick and 
eight-inch hunting knife still in my hand. Then, realizing it was 
a foolish and dangerous job, I flung the stick away. 

We were back in Cetinje soon after midday, and left the 
same evening for the drive over the mountains to Kotor, where 
we atrived at dawn, just in time to catch the steamer for Fiume. 

But I could not keep away from Montenegro for long, and a 
year later was on the road again. This time I went through 
Venice, and as at midnight I stepped out of the station into a 
gondola, I recognized a tall, familiar form in another that was 
passing. 

“The Purple Emperor!” I exclaimed. 
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I was right. It was indeed Alec, whose salmon-fishing licence 
I had found at Podgorica the previous year. I persuaded him 
to join me, and we went to Montenegro together. 

This time our first excursion was up the Lovéen again. The 
programme was the same as in the previous year; we had the 
same guides and, I believe, the same horses. The men told us 
that nobody had been up since and, as we rode, they pointed 
out the stick which I had thrown away, still lying where it fell 
twelve months previously. We bivouacked by the spring, 
where I found the roots of a beech a very unyielding bed. 
Before the break of dawn we walked up the peak, and once 
again I wrapped myself in my struka, leant against the little 
tomb, and watched the first streak of daybreak over the 
mountains of Novibazar. 

I was no longer the callow youth, groping for the first time 
in an unfamiliar world. Now I knew my way about. I could 
talk the language of the Serbs with reasonable fluency, and had 
read much of their history and of their wonderful folk literature. 
Like many others, I was fascinated. In my reverie on that 
mountain-top, leaning against the tomb of Vladika Rade, I 
wondered if that great national dream of the Serbs would ever 
come true, Yes, it would. It was inevitable, of that I was as 
certain as any Serb, but would it be in my lifetime? I hardly 
thought so. The world seemed so very firm and solid in those 
days. Would it be possible that I should live to see it? Or, 
wild thought, even take ever so humble a part in it? I nodded, 
and dreamt that I was a Serb, or rather Montenegrin, with 
flintlock and handZar, leading my band against the Turk. .. . 
I awoke with a start, but the childish dream continued to 
haunt me. 

I had not yet seen much of the interior of the country, so 
Alec and I decided to hire a carriage and drive through 
Podgorica to Niksi¢ (Nikshich), right in the middle, where the 
road ends, and to tramp from there across the Durmitor, the 
highest mountain in the country and one of the highest in the 
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Balkans, into Hercegovina. Nikola Knezevi¢ (Knezhevich), in 
whose inn we were stopping in Cetinje, accompanied us as far 
as Niksic. 

At Podgorica we put up, of course, with Son of a Dove. I 
went straight into that front room, where the nail was in the 
wall. I called Alec. It was still there. 

From Podgorica the road crosses the Mora¢a which, like all 
Montenegrin rivers, is crystal clear, shallow and rapid, icy 
cold, and full of trout. The Vezir’s Bridge over the river, in the 
usual Turkish style, has been the scene of many a stiff fight. 
It slopes up from each end at a steep angle to the highest point 
in the middle; there is no parapet, and when such bridges are 
coated with ice they can be dangerous, as the late King Peter 
of Serbia found on his retreat through Albania in the winter 
of 1915. A little further east there are some rectangular stones 
lying in the fields, which appear to have connected positions. 
On them I could discern, but not decipher, some inscriptions 
in Latin. This was Duklje, all that is left of the ancient Dioclea, 
once chief town of the Roman province of Prevalitana, and 
birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian. 

It kept some of its importance at least until the dawn of 
Serbian history, for the earliest chronicles of the southern 
Slavs are those of the Anonymous Monk of Dioclea. For 
centuries Montenegrins, Albanians, and Turks have used the 
ruins as a quarry, but about thirty-five years ago the Prince, 
at the request of Mr. Kennedy, then British Minister in 
Cetinje, gave orders that the remains were not to be touched. 

The country round is an alluvial valley, surrounded by the 
grey rocky hills of the eternal limestone. The road follows the 
valley of the Zeta. At one point, on the south side, there is a 
village dominated by an isolated rock, perched on top of which 
are some old buildings and forts; this is Spuz, scene of a 
Montenegrin victory over the Turks in 1878, and near by is 
Medun, where Bozo Petrovic beat them twice in the same war. 
It was a dull enough drivein that ramshackle old fly, tied 
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together with cord. The little horses ambled along, jog, jog, 
jog. Alec and I nodded drowsily in the evening, and Nikola 
somehow made himself uncomfortable on the little seat back to 
the horses, nursing a small box with his belongings, while ours 
were tied at the back. A long low ridge of hills on the left 
never seemed to come any nearer in the dark, until we suddenly 
pulled up opposite a house. We dimly saw that there were three 
or four of these, all new and built of stone, and one half- 
finished, without roof or windows. This was very characteristic. 
When a Montenegrin starts to build a house, he collects stone, 
which is easy, and squares it into blocks, which he starts piling 
up one on top of another. It takes a long time to do this, even 
for a small house, if only the family are employed, so that half- 
finished houses are quite common. But if he be a capitalist, he 
employs skilled labour, though he usually falls short of his 
estimates, or spends his money on something else in the mean- 
time, and has to wait until he has saved or earned some more. 
Even professionally built houses are frequently left in a half- 
finished condition. The driver opened a door and we walked 
into a large room, on the floor of which we could discern a 
number of long bundles arranged neatly side by side. Our 
driver unceremoniously gave one of the bundles a kick, where- 
upon a Montenegrin jumped up, followed by his wife and family. 
The family skedaddled, but the innkeeper, for such he was, at 
once set to work to brew coffee. There was no embarassment 
on the part of Ma and the daughter, as nobody thinks of 
undressing to go to bed in primitive communities, any more 
than they do of separate bedrooms. Pa, the innkeeper, in spite 
of a forbidding exterior, turned out to be a gentle soul, and 
quickly produced the steaming coffee to warm our hearts. 

This little community was the brand new town of Danilo- 
grad, an embryo capital which the Prince was building in the 
hopes of one day making it his headquarters owing to its 
central situation, as it is sixty miles by road from Kotor. 

After refreshing our inner men and horses, we proceeded on 
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our way, and about breakfast time found ourselves in a narrow 
valley at the foot of a lofty cliff. The driver pointed out what 
appeared to be a building, perched in the mouth of a cavern 
in the face of the rock, some fifteen hundred feet above the 
road. This was Ostrog, from which, I suppose, Wells took the 
name for the hero of his romance, When the Sleeper Wakes. 
It is a famous shrine, where is preserved the body of St. 
Vassili, site of a pilgrimage respected not only by Christians, 
but by Mahommedans too. Apart from its sanctity, this eyrie 
has historical and military associations, for it was here, during 
the Turkish wars of the sixties, Mirko, brother of the then 
reigning Prince Danilo and father of Nikola, took refuge with 
a tiny force from a greatly superior Turkish column. When 
finally they were smoked out like rats, they made a sortie, and 
Mirko cut his way through to his own army with eleven men. 

We climbed up to have a look, but I had no knowledge of 
such matters, and so was unappreciative. It was stiff work, and 
when we reached the carriage again, I was footsore and weary, 
for we were still soft and out of condition. So we sat and 
rested by the river. 

A Montenegrin came out of his little stone house, barely 
visible among the rocks of which it was built, and entertained 
us. When he saw my trouble, that I could hardly put my feet 
to the ground, he called his daughter, a beautiful girl of about 
sixteen, and ordered her to bring cold water and wash my feet. 

My feelings were mixed. Chivalry is all very well in the West, 
but here it yielded to the patriarchal custom of the East, which, 
I decided, is not without its compensations. The girl brought an 
Oriental jug, a towel, and piece of soap; she sat upon the 
ground, took my bruised feet in her little hands, and washed 
them, oh so gently. 

The sensation was extraordinary. I leaned back and closed 
my eyes in ecstasy. Yet I had to open them again at once, for 
I could not tear them away from this lovely lass, with those 
great cliffs as background. 
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Montenegrin girls are often very beautiful when young, but 
the hard life, working in the fields, hauling wood, drawing 
water, and carrying burdens as well as babies, quickly ages 
them. Those whose lives are spared the toil and exposure retain 
their good looks into age, and never lose their splendid natural 
dignity. Princess Milena was a striking case in point, and I 
have noticed several others. As becomes a simple mountain 
folk, the women are famous for their chastity. Without cynicism 
one may be tempted to think that the fact that the men go 
about armed is a contributory factor. 

Our host was amused at the smallness of my revolver, which 
I carried openly Montenegrin-wise, a .38 Webley, remarking 
that nobody could shoot straight with so short a barrel. I 
defied him to shoot better with his great Graber. He looked 
round for a target, and chose a couple of pigeon sitting on the 
ground some twenty-five or thirty paces away, only the heads 
visible as the bodies were concealed by the grass. 

“Shoot those pigeons, brother,” he said ironically, “if you 
get one, I will call you a good shot.” 

Now it is difficult to shoot an object on the ground, and the 
two little heads offered but a tiny target. Still, I had to try, so, 
straining on the lanyard, I took careful aim and fired. Dust shot 
up from the ground exactly between the two bird’s heads. 

“Ziveo!” exclaimed the Montenegrin. “That is good shooting, 
in the name of God!” 

He pressed me to give another exhibition, but I was not so 
foolish. The incident was duly reported, and doubtless im- 
proved upon, by our driver when we reached Niksic, for, when 
sitting in the café, I heard our neighbours ask who were these 
strange foreigners. 

“English,” I overheard the reply, ‘and very good shots too.” 

Niksi¢ is said to derive its modern name from Niksa, reputed 
to be the nickname of Jovan Oliver, a statesman and favourite 
of the Emperor DuSan. It is one of the most central towns of 
Montenegro, situated, like so many others, in a broad polje a 
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hundred and thirty miles by road from Kotor. There is not 
much of interest to see, except the old Turkish castle besieged 
by Nikola in 1878, where I picked up an old cannon ball lying 
among the ruins. It was formerly known as Onogost, and is 
mentioned under that name by the Anonymous Monk of 
Dioclea. The word is clearly pre-Slav, and perhaps derived 
from the old Illyrian tongue. Prince Nikola took it from the 
Turks after a somewhat perfunctory siege of four months. In 
his delightful account of this, Sir Arthur Evans, who was present 
as correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, relates a charac- 
teristic anecdote showing the Prince’s love of the theatrical, 
and indeed a dramatic atmosphere enveloped the whole siege. 
A few days before the end, a militant churchman, Pop Milo, 
rode out from the Montenegrin army and challenged any Turk 
to meet him in single combat. At once a champion stood forth, 
Turk in name and religion only, in speech and blood as good 
a Serb as any, and a truce was called while the mortal combat 
took place. It quickly ended in the fall of the gallant pop, whose 
enemy at once severed his head with his handZar. 

Shortly after this the garrison surrendered unconditionally, 
and the parlementaire with a deputation was received by the 
Prince, reclining ona struka spread upon a rock. He entertained 
them to coffee, congratulated them on the heroism of the 
defence, and granted them generous and honourable terms. 
Then, to complete the picture, he knocked off a verse to trans- 
mit the good news to his Consort at Cetinje, of which Sir 
Arthur gives the following translation, in an archaic metre 
appropriate to the occasion: 


Mine is the standard that floats to-day above Onogost’s castle. 
Plamenats, Leader in War, quaffs the red wine-cup below, 
Shrieking like mountain eagles, the standard-bearers around him 
Gather; but Niksi¢ mourns, captive to-day of my arms. 


Nikola had the full share of the poetic talent of the Serb, 
which had distinguished his relative Rade. His works, though by 
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no means without merit, had little more than local, and usually 
political, significance, much as had his plays, Prince Arvanit 
and The Empress of the Balkans. Apart from the telegram 
quoted, it is worth repeating a sample of his patriotic verse, 
Onam’, Onamo! in which he summoned his people to war to 
liberate the Jand of their fathers, which we may roughly 
translate: 

Yonder, o’er yonder! Over yon mountains 

They say there still are ruinous halls 


Of my old Emperor. Yonder, they tell me, 
There was in old time a meeting of heroes. 


It was to the strains of this song that he led his mountaineers 
to the union of the Serbs, but, by the irony of fate, the time 
has come when it is treason to sing it! 

I had heard that Bozo Petrovi¢ was living on his estate not 
far from the town, so drove out to pay my respects. I was 
struck by his altered appearance, for he looked much older 
than when I had seen him three years previously, his black 
hair now grey. Perhaps the change was due to his difference 
of opinion with his cousin, for he had been deprived of his 
offices and was living in retirement, but his prestige was still 
great among the people. He called for our guides and talked 
to them properly, telling them to let it be known that we were 
important visitors and friends of his, and that it would be 
uncomfortable for them if any harm befell us. As we were dis- 
appearing into the wilds, this recommendation was useful. 

The next morning we set off on our long walk. The distance 
of a day’s trek is fixed by the time taken to walk from one 
spring to another, for in these limestone mountains water is 
scarce. Once you have left a hole, you must go on till you come 
to another, or to a river. The population is so sparse, especially 
in this part of the country, that villages are few and far between. 
We estimated a daily average of from ten to eleven hours, and 
Tremembered this in after years, in Africa, reading Livingstone’s 
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complaint, that distance walking is most dull and tedious. Yet 
it is certainly the best way to see a country; the only other 
method that can compare with it is on horseback; motoring 
is hopeless, leaving but a mass of blurred impressions. About 
the ninth hour every day we were tired, and became cross, and 
abused each other, and the guides and country as well. The 
natives always under-estimated the distances, or else we walked 
very slowly, but perhaps they told us in the Irish spirit, to give 
pleasure rather than information. It was always a joy to arrive, 
when we felt like the lunatic who liked being tortured because, 
he said, it was so nice when it was over. 

Our first day’s walk brought us to Savnik (Shavnik), a 
hamlet on a small river, on the old trail from Cetinje to Belgrad, 
chiefly remarkable for the door of the inn, which was studded 
all over with heavy, big-headed nails, probably for defensive 
purposes. It was a real inn, and our little room had three beds 
squeezed into it, with scarcely space to pass between. In the 
Balkans in an inn one does not hire a room, but a bed, so the 
proprietors crowd as many as possible into each room, and 
larger ones are positive dormitories. Savnik was the last attempt 
at civilization and we did not see another inn till we reached the 
amenities of Mostar. 

The second day was an eleven-hour trek over rolling uplands 
to a hamlet called Zabljak (Zhablyak), the Place of Frogs, on 
the shoulders of the Durmitor, 3,426 feet above the sea. The 
mountain rises some six or seven thousand feet higher. Zabljak 
consists of a few rude hovels of planks thrown together and kept 
in place by heavy stones, evacuated, no doubt, in winter— 
regular katuns, in fact. We received hospitality, in return for a 
trifling remuneration, from a handsome young mountaineer by 
name UroS. The chief item was sheep’s milk tasting strongly of 
turpentine, due to the habit of the animals of browsing on the 
tender shoots of young pines, which grow to the limit of the 
zone of vegetation. 

From here the path faded away among the rocky slopes of 
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the mountain. We plodded on, well above the tree zone, under 
the baking sun, which made the rocks too hot to touch. We 
had to rest and take some light lunch in a shadeless spot like 
an oven. Suddenly I felt a tingling in my bare arms, and at 
once let down my shirt-sleeves; that evening I greased them 
thoroughly, but a few days later the skin peeled off in flaps 
from the elbow to the wrist, leaving the arms sore and tender. 
Grease is the only remedy for such sunburn, but the flesh is 
very uncomfortable during the healing process. Alec, who was 
very fair, burnt pink as a shrimp. The skin of his nose and 
forehead peeled off in sheets like wallpaper. He was wise to 
grease it only in the evening, or in that heat he would have 
fried himself. 

In the afternoon the path had simply ceased to exist. I turned 
to our guide for direction. He was brother of Milos, the bride- 
groom of the previous year, and recommended by him as 
knowing every stone in Montenegro. But once we had cleared 
the shoulder of the Durmitor, he was bushed, and confessed it. 

“You are a guide,” I said to him. “Why do you not know the 
way ?”” 

“T have never been here before,” he answered. 

“Why have you never been here before?” 

“Nobody has ever been here before.” 

“Then why did you bring us this way?” 

“Because you pointed across the mountain and said you 
wanted to go there,” he replied. 

This was unanswerable. There was nothing to do but to 
trust to my general knowledge of direction by the map, and to 
strike directly towards the north-east, in order to hit off the 
frontier of Hercegovina, near Gacko (Gatsko), regardless of 
natural obstacles. We kept up the nearest possible approach to 
a bee-line, which in that desolate country meant heavy going. 
It was exhausting work, coupled with the anxiety of uncertainty 
about the way. We were dependent, too, on finding some 
village, as we were not carrying any reserve of food. We were 
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tired and dispirited, and I fear I was rather irritable. But Alec 
kept his pecker up. 

“Sursum cauda. Keep your tail up, old man!” he cried. 

I was glad we had accustomed ourselves to walking in sandals, 
as they are very light and have the advantage of not slipping 
on the rocks. So we tramped doggedly on, down precipitous 
slopes, up the sides of mountains and down again beyond, until 
we reached a narrow valley with a torrent at the bottom. I 
knew this must be the Piva, but was puzzled at the direction 
of flow, for I had expected the opposite, without having given 
the matter any particular thought. I knew that the Piva is 
shown on the maps only a short distance from Kotor and 
assumed, without consideration, that it flowed into the Adriatic. 
Now I realized that the watershed is quite near the coast and 
the streams run inland, eventually into the Danube and so 
into the Black Sea. It is surprising how easily one can make 
such a mistake, and how difficult it is to get first impressions 
and preconceived notions out of one’s head. 

Darkness overtook us here and, as the country was unin- 
habited, we had to bivouac on the grass beside the stream. 
We lit a fire, sucked the bones of the last chicken, which I 
had thrown away but the forethought of our guide saved 
for eventualities, brewed coffee, rolled ourselves up in our 
greatcoats, and turned in to sleep by the embers. The night 
was still and starry. Fireflies twinkled like sparks as they 
flitted irregularly over the grass; the silence was broken occa- 
sionally by the hoarse whistle of the little owl. I lay dozing, too 
tired to keep awake and enjoy the beauty of the scene, yet too 
impressed to fall into a really profound sleep. And as I lay 
slumbering, a grey dog-like shape loomed out of the trees and 
passed over our bivouac. It came up to me and sniffed my face, 
so that I felt its fetid breath. “Shoo!’’ I said to it sleepily. 
“Go away!” and the creature slunk off. Then I awoke properly 
and sat up. I called to the guide. 

“There must be a village near,” I said to him, “so we shall 
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be able to buy food,” for I was thinking that we had nothing 
for breakfast. 

“Why do you think so?”’ he asked. 

“Because that dog must have come from a village.” 

“Dog!” cried the Montenegrin, “that was no dog; there are 
no dogs here; that was a wolf!” 

Of course, wolf it was, for they are common enough in these 
countries, though dangerous only in winter, when the snow has 
been lying a long time and they are hungry. 

We were up at dawn, brewed coffee, all we had for breakfast, 
and were quickly on the road again. We felt sure that we should 
come upon some human habitation soon, as there was abundant 
water supply in the river and vague signs of a path by its side. 
We plodded on therefore hopefully, but I suffered a new form 
of inconvenience. The hide soles of my sandals were wet from 
the dew, and so soft that every stone and pebble could be felt 
through, so that it was like walking barefoot, and the wet made 
the soles tender. It was with immense relief that eventually we 
came upon a small and very poor village, after four hours’ 
tramp. The komandir, or headman, Vuk Radoni¢, stirred up 
his people to find us food, and soon we had a royal feast off 
milk, eggs, and bread, and laid in supplies for the remaining 
part of our journey. The natives also put us on the right road 
for Gacko. 

After a short rest we resumed our climb, this time stiff 
enough, out of the valley of the Piva to the elevated plateau on 
which runs the frontier of Hercegovina, in those days Austrian 
territory. At last, well on in the afternoon, we came on open 
rolling country, where a cairn of stones marked the boundary. 
The ground fell away towards the north and east, and a mile 
or two further down we could see a building, the frontier post 
of the Austrian gendarmerie. Our guide then claimed to have 
finished his task. 

“T have brought you to the frontier,”’ he said, “and will now 
return to Niksi¢,” 
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And he seriously proposed dumping Alec and me there with 
all our kit and taking the two ponies back, leaving us alone to 
haul it all a couple of miles or more to the gendarmerie post. I 
gently remonstrated with him, and said that it was part of the 
bargain to conduct me to the first frontier post. 

“But I shall have to leave my revolver behind,” he said, ‘“‘and 
I shall be unarmed and they will shoot me.” 

“Rubbish!” I said to him. “You will be unarmed, but I shall 
not,” and succeeded in reassuring him at least enough to 
induce him to come with us. Very unwillingly he put his 
weapon down at the foot of the cairn and, looking very nervous 
and ill at ease, came with us as far as the building. Directly we 
were clear of the cairn I made him walk in front and brought 
up the rear, carrying in my hand my own little gun just to 
encourage him. 

The procession proceeded somewhat mournfully till we came 
to the buildings. Seeing nobody about, I peeped in through 
the window, when I saw a number of gendarmes lounging and 
playing cards. As Alec and I were more or less in Montenegrin 
costume, with native caps on our heads, and were bronzed by 
sun and exposure, it was an apparition of savages that the 
gendarmes saw peering in at the window. One of them looked 
up and I was tickled by the startled astonishment on his face. 
He gave a cry and instantly there was a hubbub; they sprang 
to their rifles and covered us, calling out, “Hands up!” 

Needless to say, we put them up, but each held out a British 
passport. 

The sergeant in charge came forward and asked us who we 
were, where we came from, and what we wanted. I explained 
in German that we were English tourists bound for Mostar, 
and that we had tramped through Montenegro. The sight of 
our passports reassured him, and he and his mates were 
relieved to find that it was not a raid. They received us hospitably 
and did their best to make us comfortable. They were 
astonished that we had come through alive out of that land of 
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savages, for the Austrian authorities systematically blackened 
the Montenegrins as bloodthirsty ruffians, who cut off the heads 
of enemy killed in battle. In their eyes, no one could venture 
into the interior and hope to come out alive. Our news about 
both Serbs and Montenegrins came to us through the spectacles 
of Vienna in those days, as to-day, and of course it is tinted. 
We were looked upon as explorers indeed to venture into the 
land of brigands and assassins. As a matter of fact, Montenegro, 
in those days, at least, was a safer place for a walk abroad than 
many so-called civilized towns. True, I was once pulled up 
sharply by a man sitting on a stone with a rifle on his knee, 
but that was simply because I had strayed on to his bit of 
cultivated land, and he civilly put me on the road again. 
Only in the neighbourhood of the Albanian frontier was it 
unwise to go alone, and I was told the Prince would not permit 
foreigners along there without a military escort. 

I then explained to the sergeant that my guide had come 
through against his own will, under pressure from me, and 
that I had guaranteed him a safe conduct back to the frontier 
line. This was, of course, instantly arranged, and the good 
fellow withdrew thankfully to his own country. The gendarmes 
then gave us meat and cigars, both welcome novelties. We had 
been living on eggs and an occasional fowl, varied once or twice 
with goat’s lights, so a good stew was a nice change. And when 
we had satisfied our appetites retrospectively for two days, and 
lit our twopenny Trabucos, and leaned back in our chairs and 
put our feet on the table, “Alec,” I said to my companion, “TI 
feel as though I don’t care tuppence if I never see another 
mountain as long as I live.” 

And he agreed. 

After invading Austrian territory, Alec and I made our way 
to Mostar and Sarajevo, where I chanced to meet Mrs. Nicholl 
again, then northwards, through Bosnia to Brod, where we 
entered the flat lands of Slavonia. I remember a particularly 
delicious gulyas at a junction at Vinkovce, and arriving at 
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Semlin, as Zemun was then known, to enjoy a sterlet in 
mayonnaise under a vine. 

Then we called for a day or two at Belgrad, with the temper- 
ature of 104° F. in the shade, down the Danube to Ruschuk, 
where we parted after a grand finale. Alec went home via 
Odessa, Moscow, and Berlin, fearing the plague regulations at 
Constantinople. I took a queer train journey to Varna, and then, 
on a Greek boat laden with sheep, to Kavak, on the corner of 
Asia Minor, for the then Turkish capital, where I spent several 
weeks with another New College friend, Yervant Essayan. 

Nine years later I took my wife for a glimpse of my old 
haunts in Montenegro, with a visit to Dubrovnik, Sarajevo, and 
Skadar. 


36 
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SKADAR THE MYSTERIOUS 


In Cetinje I had heard much about Skadar. The chief town in 
Northern Albania had always attracted me, seeming to my 
youthful mind as mysterious as Harrar or Lhasa. 

For in those days Albania was a very wild country. I had 
read a good deal about it in several languages, for there was 
as yet little about it in English. A strange land, with a wild, 
strange people, a dangerous land, a land of men who shoot, of 
unforgiving men of ancient and unknown lineage. 

As yet she had no political entity, and at the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878 the statesmen of Europe allotted to Montenegro 
two remote villages in Albania, as part of the price of defeat 
to be paid by Turkey, Plava and Gusinje. The villagers, of 
course, were not consulted, and Turkey probably was not sorry 
to be rid of two inaccessible and turbulent districts, whose 
inhabitants, instead of paying taxes, made a hobby of shooting 
the collectors and allowed no stranger into their domain. 
Gradually the news trickled through that somebody else had 
given them to Christian Montenegro. The Moslem Arnauts of 
Plava and Gusinje made no fuss about it, but simply carried on, 
in complete indifference to the dictates of Europe, and the 
decree remained a dead letter, for the pundits of Berlin had 
no means of enforcing their ukaz. Nikola saw himself deprived 
of some of the fruits of his efforts and complained, making full 
use of Gladstone’s idealism. Turkey was told firmly that, if she 
could not transfer these two useless inland mountain villages, 
she must cede to Montenegro a slice of the Albanian coast 
instead, and give her the access to the sea, from which she had 
always been cut off by a narrow strip of land, either of Dalmatia, 
which belonged to Austria and was therefore sacrosanct, or of 
Albania. A Montenegrin could throw a stone into the sea, but 
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not paddle his feet in it. Turkey played her usual game of 
sitting tight and doing nothing, so Gladstone sent a cruiser 
to show the flag off Ulcinj (Ultsin’), better known under the 
Italian name of Dulcigno, one of the two coastal villages in 
question. Count Beust’s witticism, Dulcigno far mente, fell 
without point, as there was the definite result that Ulcinj, 
together with Bar (Antivari), was then, in fact, ceded to 
Montenegro. Gladstone straightway became a demigod in the 
eyes of the Montenegrins, though neither of these two little 
bays was really of any practical value, beyond the fact that they 
gave the Prince the excuse to keep a yacht. 

After this the Plaviots and Gusinjeots were more than ever 
determined that no foreigner should come into their stronghold. 
An Englishman told me that, when one day he was camping 
in that direction, there appeared before him a couple of wild- 
looking highlanders. After the customary salutations, they asked 
him where he was going, and when he told them that he pro- 
posed visiting Plava and Gusinje, they shook their heads and 
gently tapped their rifles, saying, “We do not advise you to go 
there.” He was wise enough to take their advice and prudent 
enough to sleep that night at some distance from his tent. Next 
morning he found it riddled with bullets. 

The neighbourhood of the Albanian and Montenegrin 
frontier has always been considered dangerous, and no one 
would dream of going there unarmed, for bullets used to fly 
freely. Relations between Albania and Montenegro have always 
been somewhat strange. At the dawn of Serbian history, 
Skadar was the homeland of the Nemani¢ dynasty, but with the 
conquest by the Turks it became a base from which these 
poured their invasions into Montenegro. It is particularly 
associated with the memory of BuSatli (Bushatli), Pasha of 
Skadar, himself a renegade Serb, and bitterest enemy of the 
people whom he had abandoned. For centuries the Pasha of 
Skadar loomed over Montenegro, just as the Pasha of Vidin 
loomed over Serbia. Only in the time of Skanderbeg was there 
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alliance between the two neighbours, when they combined to 
fight the Turk. Although the Albanians and Montenegrins 
have always been foes, no doubt there is plenty of Albanian 
blood in the Montenegrins, owing to the practice of the young 
men of carrying off Albanian girls to show their courage. 

In modern days the Serbs have looked towards Skadar with 
wistful eyes, although their claim to it is of the most shadowy, 
and during the Balkan War of 1912 Nikola besieged it. It has 
always been a tough fortress, and his warriors, more accustomed. 
to guerilla tactics on the mountains than to siege warfare, made 
little impression. They fought a bloody battle for the possession 
of Mount Tarabo§, a height that dominates the citadel, but it 
was of no avail, until Nikola used his brains in the Byzantine 
fashion that he loved. Essad Pasha, the Albanian chieftain of 
Tirana, who was second in command of the fortress, disposed 
of his general, against whom he had a private grudge, in 
oriental fashion, assumed command, and made terms with 
Nikola. With his ten thousand men with full honours of war, 
he marched out and Nikola marched in, recognizing Essad! as 
King of Albania in return for his services. Thus Nikola of 
Montenegro enjoyed a brief triumph in possession of the 
ancient stronghold, but this was more than Vienna could stand. 
Austria peremptorily ordered him to withdraw. He hesitated. 
For the sake of European peace, Sir Edward Grey supported 
the Ballplatz, and Nikola obeyed. With protest in the usual 
dramatic vein, he evacuated the fortress and city, and Skadar 
was held in trust by Europe for the State of Albania, then in 
the throes of birth. Shortly after, Europe smiled at the comedy 
of a German princeling being called King of Albania. So that 
he could easily slip away, Prince William of Wied kept his 
capital on the coast, at Durazzo. The Russians gave him the 
punning nickname of “Prince Duratski,” i.e. Prince Tom Fool, 


* Essad did yeoman service to the retreating Serbian army on that awful 
crawl through the Albanian snows in 1915, and was recognized as an ally. 
We used to see him at Salonika. I wish I knew his chest measurement, 
which must have approached the record. 
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and he was soon forgotten in the stress of the world war. It 
was reported that Nikola consoled himself for his evacuation 
in the face of force majeure by making a fortune on the Vienna 
Bourse by controlling the news of the surrender to suit his 
financial operations. He was certainly clever enough. 

I had, of course, seen Albanians in Cetinje, the Hutt Arnaut, 
the fierce Arnauts of the Serbian folk-songs, and been fascinated 
by their fierce, wild look, their cat-like tread, their swarthy, 
hawk-like faces, piercing eyes, alert as though expecting a 
bullet from behind every stone, by their rifles, and their 
bandoliers full of ammunition. So I decided that, cost what it 
might, I would undertake a reconnaissance. 

Tt takes an hour or two for the little boat to do the twenty-five 
miles across to Skadar, but it was not monotonous, for the 
passengers were a source of delight. I felt more than ever in a 
strange world. Yet even these curious folk were subject to the 
ills of all flesh. One old man was holding his hands to his eyes, 
racked with pain. His neighbour, a bright-looking young fellow, 
asked me in quite good French whether I could not help his 
friend. Was I not a medical student? Unfortunately I was not, 
but I had with me a tiny medicine chest prescribed by my 
doctor at home, who had the forethought to include a few 
tablets of cocaine. ““They will be useful,” he had explained, “if 
you get a thorn in the eye when collecting in the bush.” This 
was clearly a case for them, so I gave the poor fellow one, told 
him to put it in his eye, and hold it there. I had the gratification 
of seeing that he had at least temporary relief. 

The French-speaking lad was glad to have a chat with so 
outlandish a foreigner as myself. 

“Do you believe in the Virgin Mary?” he asked me by way 
of opening. I declined to be drawn into religious controversy 
and deflected the conversation to the language. 

He was delighted, and helped me compile a short vocabulary 
of essential words and phrases: The impression was so keen 
that in a few minutes I knew the list by heart, and so deeply 
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engraved upon my memory that to this day I remember the 
whole thing perfectly. And that is odd, for I have been among 
Albanians often enough since, yet scarcely learnt another word. 
That little vocabulary was well chosen, for I found it useful in 
after years in Macedonia. 

When we came to Skadar I was not disappointed. There is 
much in it that is Eastern, and much that is Mahommedan, 
yet even then it was not Turkish. Though the home of the old 
Serbian kings, the Slav element had disappeared. The Albanians 
are an intensely conservative people, and their town has a 
marked character of its own. The only foreign influence that 
seems to have left a permanent trace is that of Venice. The 
Turkish garrison seemed an outside element, and the writ of 
the Sultan scarcely ran in the tribal areas of the Malisori, the 
mountaineers of the country round. The streets were dreadful, 
with great canals to carry away the winter floods, veritable 
death-traps at night, for there was no illumination, and guests 
to dinner usually stayed to sleep, in the old Turkish fashion. 

The country folk generally wear either the tight or baggy 
breeches already described, but some in the town were dressed 
in a long white skirt or fustanella. This is like the Greek kilt 
but longer, reaching below the knee; it is of white material 
and, I was told, of inordinate length, twenty yards or more, and 
difficult to put on without help. It must be a comical sight 
when a man is dressing and his wife holds the end while he 
twirls round until he has quite wound himself up. Besides the 
wearing of kilts, these Albanians have another thing in common 
with the Scots, for they are sharply divided into clans, each 
under a hereditary chief, and they were normally at war with 
each other. 

It is certainly a very ancient place. The name is said to be 
derived from the Scardisci, a tribe of marauding Celts long 
since disappeared from history. Unfortunately, like the names 
of the towns in Dalmatia, before the re-making of the map of 
Europe, it came to be known in the West not by the native 
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name, but by the Italian, Scutari, so that the words “in 
Albania” had to be added to distinguish it from the site of the 
British cemetery, dating from the Crimean War, opposite 
Stamboul, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. The origin of 
the town is unknown, but it enjoys a strong strategic position. 
It is the subject of one of the most famous of the Serbian folk- 
songs. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was 
certainly already ancient, three Serbian noblemen, the brothers 
Mrnjavéevici (Mrnyavchevichi), decided to build a fortress 
there. But as fast as they built the walls during the day, a 
mischievous sprite threw down during the night. At length a 
kind fairy told them that the spell would be broken if one of 
them sacrificed that which he held most dear, his wife, in fact. 
The three brothers agreed that it would be fairest to choose as 
victim the first wife who should appear the next morning, 
bringing her husband’s dinner, and all swore to be loyal to 
each other, and not breathe a word to their spouses. The two 
eldest, VukaSin (Vukashin) and Uglje’ (Uglyesh), however, 
secretly warned their wives at night, and only the youngest, 
Gojko (Goyko) kept his word. Naturally it was his wife who 
came first the next morning, when the two elder men seized 
her, killed her, and built her into the wall. This deed satisfied 
the sprite, and the spell was broken, so that they were able to 
continue the building. Here there is clearly a blend of ancient 
pagan legend with a scrap of historical truth, for the idea of a 
sacrifice, originally probably a human one, in a building is of 
very ancient origin. In the walls of the Serbian fortress at 
Smedereyo there are at one place faces carved in the stone, 
which are probably an echo of the old idea. This lingers on 
with us, for we put coins and other current mementoes into 
foundation stones of new buildings, though we say it is for the 
information of future generations. 

One of the show sights of Skadar is the “House of the 
English Lord.” A Turcophil Englishman served as a volunteer 
with the Turkish armies in the Russian War of 1878 and made 
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friends with some officers of Albanian nationality, who per- 
suaded him to buy a piece of land and build himself a house in 
Skadar. I visited it several times in later years, but never found 
the owner in residence; it made, however, excellent premises 
for the British Consul-General. It is built in the Oriental style, 
plus a lofty clock-tower. To the newcomer there is something 
odd in the appearance of this for, not only do the Arabic 
numerals look strange, but the time shown is alla turka, that 
is, Turkish time, reckoned from sunset, which is twelve 
o’clock. It is rather disconcerting at first to be given an 
appointment with some official at two in the morning, until 
you realize that it is Turkish time, which may be about 
nine. Of course, as the hour of sunset changes constantly, it 
is necessary to put the hands forward or back, which is done 
once a week. 

My young Albanian friend from the boat took me to his 
home and introduced me to his family. His father was dressed 
alla franga, in the European way, and welcomed me in a very 
friendly manner. He went to prepare the customary hospitality, 
leaving me alone with his mother, a pleasant old dame with a 
wrinkled face. Conversation languished, as my vocabulary of 
Albanian was so limited, but I kept repeating faliminiers, which 
means thank you. This was safe enough, and certainly polite. 
The old lady smiled, and repeated the word after me, to 
correct my pronunciation. Then I tried rnoft Shguipnia, that 
is, Vive l’Albanie! with which I scored a marked success, 
although national feeling in Albania had hardly yet been born, 
and patriotism was restricted to the tribe. 

Presently my host came in and offered great slices of water 
melon, juicy, beautiful, and refreshing, with the always welcome 
coffee. While I was sipping this the door opened a few inches 
and a young girl of about fourteen peeped inquisitively through. 
Directly her father saw her he pulled her into the middle of 
the room by the ear, gave her a sounding box on the side of the 
head, and kicked her out. I did not quite know whether it would 
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be tactful to intervene, so tried to look as though I had not 
noticed the incident. 

The father, through the medium of his son’s French, bid 
me welcome to Skadar, said he hoped we should see each other 
often and that I would drop in whenever I happened to be in 
Skadar. He told me that his boy Gustav was going to Austria 
to finish his education, and hoped that he and I would always 
be good friends. His ideas of geography were a little vague, 
and to him, no doubt, London, England, Austria, well, that 
was all “Europe,” so we could easily keep in touch. 

I took the opportunity of being in Turkey to buy a complete 
set of the current stamps, so, not without difficulty, found my 
way to the post office. The man behind the little window spoke 
French and was very civil. When he found that he had so good 
a customer, he waived ceremony and invited me inside. He 
took me upstairs to an inner office, where two or three cronies 
were sitting chatting. One was an officer, a typical Turk, tubby 
of figure, fleshy of nose, unshaven of chin, good-natured of 
expression. On his head was the untidy fez which became 
fashionable in Abdul Hamid’s day. The colonel was also true 
to type in his attitude, sitting cross-legged on a sofa, sipping 
coffee. I bowed to the company assembled, and the civilians 
half-rose from their seats and put metaphorical dust upon 
their chests. This, the regular Turkish salutation, had the 
advantage that it carries with the status of the parties concerned. 
A humble fellow who wants something will stoop and make 
the action of picking up dust from the ground and putting it 
on his head, chest, and stomach; he will repeat the performance 
two or even three times if he is greeting a great man. The latter 
replies contemptuously, with a flick of the finger, and it is 
surprising how much expression can be put into the different 
shades of this little ceremony. I was not yet accustomed to it, 
so bowed in the European way, and was unable to detect the 
degree of politeness or contempt which they expressed in their 
reply. As the Turks have the instincts of gentlemen, I have no 
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doubt that it was all in order. I was offered a seat on the divan, 
but did not take the oriental attitude, for I was there in the 
capacity of an English tourist. My friend the official offered me 
a cigarette, and very fragrant it was, for the Turks thoroughly 
understand tobacco. He called a servant to bring the usual cup 
of coffee. He made casual conversation in French, while the 
colonel, having dismissed me from his mind as a giaour, con- 
tinued to chat in Turkish with his friends, and very musical it 
sounded. Meanwhile the post office man was sorting me out 
two or three sets of current stamps, so far as they had them in 
stock. It was a considerable business to sort them out as they 
had two distinct series current simultaneously, one for internal 
use, the other for foreign correspondence. When the collection 
was made up he laboriously worked out the bill, which he 
presented with a bow. I paid the money, took my stamps, made 
my bows to the company assembled, which acknowledged it 
politely, and went out. 

Three years went by before I was to see Skadar again. I was 
by that time a veteran, at home in these regions, and my 
comrade Alec was by no means a virgin in Balkan travel. Yet 
we both felt that imperious call. 

We arrived in the evening. The passport officer who greeted 
us, a typical Stambouli in fez and black coat, was most cordial 
when he saw that we were British. As we were speaking to 
him the gun on the citadel boomed out the hour of sunset, 
announcing to all True Believers that they might now eat, 
drink, and above all, smoke, for it was during Ramazan, when 
nothing may pass the lips between sunrise and sundown. The 
men standing round at once lit cigarettes, but our friend 
plunged his hand into his trouser pocket and withdrew a bunch 
of paper, from which he carefully disentangled a big lump of 
... rahat locum, turkish delight! He thrust a huge piece into 
his mouth and chewed it greedily, offering us each a bite with 
true Turkish hospitality. He was most affable, and introduced 
himself as Chukri Bey, promising to call upon us at the hotel 
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afterwards for a chat, when we were able to return his 
hospitality with the usual cigarettes, water melon, and coffee, 
The real object of his visit was to practise his French. 

Time slipped by very quickly. We consumed litres of very 
drinkable wine with the fat Serb who kept the hotel. We 
bought first-rate contraband tobacco at about twopence a 
pound, and sipped coffee by the hour. Why is it that every 
oriental has the secret of extracting the uttermost fragrance 
out of the coffee bean, while scarcely a European knows what 
it means? The tiny cup of concentrated essence must be 
approached delicately. It should be drunk as slowly as possible, 
so as to secure the most of the bouquet, and it is correct to 
sip it noisily, to show your appreciation. At one ramshackle 
coffee-shop I tendered two metalliks, the thin, sharp-edged 
discs of copper, worth about a farthing apiece, current in 
Turkey in those days. The kafedziga, dressed in white like a 
clown, took one and declined the other. 

“Honest fellow!’ I exclaimed. “Take it as baksheesh.” He 
understood my meaning and shook his head. 

“Yok,” he replied, “dii kafé, nyt metaillik,” the meaning of 
which was perfectly clear. 

This honesty is, I think, an inborn quality of the Albanians, 
who have many fine features in their character, but I am con- 
vinced that both this virtue and also courtesy are encouraged 
by the custom of wearing weapons. One hesitates to be rude 
to a man with a pistol in his belt. After all, a sword or a bullet 
is a more satisfactory instrument than a libel action, as well as 
quicker and cheaper. 

The Albanians, like the Montenegrins, love firearms, and 
prefer hot lead to cold steel. Many still were carrying old- 
fashioned flintlocks that looked as though they would be 
better in a museum, often ornamented with inlay and seed 
pearls, but quite a number had Mausers and other modern 
weapons. They used them for their intertribal warfare and, 
above all, for their perpetual blood feuds, but in spite of their 
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ferocious appearance, were not disposed to attack strangers. 
Prendergast, our Chargé d’Affaires told us that once Colonel 
Wardrup, formerly British Military Attaché in Vienna, visited 
Albania with some friends for the woodcock-shooting, for which 
the country is famous. Wandering about, he strayed from his 
party, and his friends were very anxious, until they came across 
him sitting under a tree by a spring, chatting away in English 
with an old Arnaut bristling with weapons, who was answering 
in his own tongue. Each recognized in the other the old soldier, 
and the Albanian was interested when the colonel passed his 
whisky-flask. 

I have noticed that Albanians, whose activity is lithe and cat- 
like in comparison with the stately gait of the Montenegrin, 
habitually walk with their hands hanging, the palms turned 
outwards, as though ready instantly to seize the pistol in their 
belt. I remember how surprised Alec and I were to see an 
imposing-looking old Arnaut, dressed entirely in white, walk 
round a corner of the street apparently unarmed, his empty 
hands swinging at his sides in the usual manner. But the 
exception was only apparent, for a moment later there appeared 
behind him half a dozen retainers, each carrying a rifle at the 
ready. When we were strolling through the bazaar we saw an 
Albanian looking round on every side as though seeking some- 
one, carrying an automatic pistol in his right hand. We followed 
him for some time as he peered about, into the shops, and 
up the side alleys, but eventually lost him in the crowd. The 
striking thing was that nobody paid any attention to him. 

The English colony in Montenegro and Northern Albania 
was always very small, consisting almost exclusively of the 
Legation staff, where, on my first visit, I was so hospitably 
entertained by Mrs. Kennedy. On my second visit Mr. 
Kennedy was away on leave and was represented by the Consul- 
General from Skadar, Mr. Hallward, who received Hubert and 
me with great kindness. I was shocked to read in the papers a 
few months later of his tragic death in Skadar. Mr. Kennedy 
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had been in Cetinje eight years, and the charm and glamour 
of the miniature capital, with its very limited possibilities of 
social intercourse and other distraction, must have long since 
worn off, and he could not have been very sorry to leave. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Prendergast. Apart from the diplo- 
matists, the only other British resident was a Mr. Alexander 
Milne, a Scot settled as a trader at Podgorica; he had been a 
good many years in the country and spoke Serb well, and also 
Maltese, for he had lived seven years in Malta, and it was 
twelve since he had been home. He was suffering from nostalgia 
with, apparently, not much hope of alleviation. 

We dined with Prendergast in the House of the English Lord, 
which offered inside the same blend of East and West as the 
outside. It was decorated with a fine collection of old weapons, 
Turkish handZars or scimitars, oriental flintlocks, buzdovans 
or ugly-looking iron maces, and those cruel-looking weapons 
consisting of a spiky iron ball attached to a handle by a short 
length of chain, the use of which seems to have been to hit a 
man over the top of his shield. There was a good deal of 
filigree work, for which the Albanians of Prizren are famous, 
no doubt a legacy of Byzantine art, and plenty of carved and 
fretted woodwork in the oriental style, the whole boldly 
dominated by an enormous mirror in an elaborate gilt frame. 
Although it was only a few hundred yards to our hotel, our 
host sent a cavass with a lantern to escort us home. This was 
a necessary precaution, as the only street illumination was 
given by a few smoky lamps in front of the Vali’s konak and the 
roads were full of potholes. We did not again see Prendergast, 
with whom we had made great friends. A year or two later he 
married a sister of John Oliver Hobbes, the novelist. The last 
I heard from him was a letter thanking me for some trifling 


wedding-present, when he gave me the sound advice, “Go thou — 


and do likewise.” Poor Prendergast did not live to enjoy his 
happiness for long, for when I took his advice a little later he 
had passed away. 
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Nine years later I took my wife to see my old haunts. We 
drove from Cetinje to Podgorica, and then twenty miles over 
the plain of the Mora¢a to a marshy embarcation stage at 
Plavnica (Plavnitsa), on the lake, where we stood in a londra 
packed tight among Montenegrins and Albanians. They must 
have felt hot in their thick clothing which, I was told, they 
never take off, for the tar on the sides of the Jondra was 
blistering and bubbling as the sun baked down upon it. We 
all went on board together on the Prince Danilo. My old Maltese 
acquaintance had long since fulfilled his promise to die of drink, 
and his place taken by a dignified Italian, who conveyed us 
safely to the landing-stage at Skadar. 

The part of the city which makes the greatest impression on 
the stranger is the bazaar. Here you have a microcosm of the 
whole land. It consists of rows of classified booths, as in all 
oriental markets, but the costumes give it an individuality of 
its own. The merchants are polite and honest, and I never 
detected an attempt to defraud me on the change, which would 
have been easy enough with the old Turkish currency. But it 
was not safe to go there during times of political tension, and 
one Englishman, who ventured in during the excitement arising 
from the annexation of Bosnia, disappeared. The feeling is 
uncanny, too, for one is cut off from the world. The moun- 
taineers stalk by, their eyes directed straight ahead, apparently 
seeing nothing, yet missing nothing; they proceed relentlessly, 
without regard for people in the way, least of all for women. 
Behind them comes a string of ponies, usually laden with fire- 
wood, each tied to the other, crupper to nose. 

“I am not quite sure that I like this place,” complained my 
wife, who was unaccustomed to be brushed aside by a passing 
man as though she were of no account. 

We decided to return by a different route, and to hire horses 
to ride down the valley of the Bojana (Boyana) to the coast, 
and there work our way upwards, till we hit off a boat to take 
us northwards again. I found a couple of black-faced young 
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gipsies, who provided a pony each for us to ride, and two more 
for our baggage. At six on a sunny October morning we started, 

As we were riding out of the town I saw a solitary Monte- 
negrin, looking disconsolate and lonely, as he turned an 
apathetic glance in our direction. 

“Onan? Onamo!” 

I called out to him and he sprang to attention, his eyes 
lighting at the quotation, coming, he doubtless thought, from 
a brother Serb. A little further a couple of rifle shots rang out. 
They were disconcertingly close, and rather startling, as we 
could not see our assailants, so we hurried on as fast as we 
could urge our ponies. Fortunately, ammunition is expensive, 
and there was no repetition. But it was rather nervous work, 
though the country is so thinly populated, that I did not 
anticipate any more trouble, once we were clear of the long 
wooden bridge over the Bojana. 

At the head of this was a little kiosk, in which sat an official 
who demanded toll. I won his heart by counting out the 
metalliks in his own language and then, as we were still in 
Turkey, I offered him a small baksheesh to buy coffee. But 
his pride was wounded. Now they had a constitutsia, and a 
Turkish official would no longer accept a tip for doing his 
duty. With dignity he handed it back and saluted, while I 
wondered how long he would keep this up, and whether he 
would get his salary with any more regularity under the new 
régime than under the old. For him the blessed word constitutsia 
clearly meant the millennium. 

We rode over flat, sparsely wooded country. Presently, after 
passing an old church, we overtook a priest, jogging along on a 
pony. The highlanders round Skadar are Roman Catholics, 
and their priests are given a special dispensation to wear 
moustaches, for the Albanian looks upon a man with a hairless 
face as half man, half woman. Many of these country priests 
are educated men, very different from the average pop of an 
Orthodox village. Like most of them, this one could speak 
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Italian, so we chummed up with our fellow-traveller. I was 
glad of his company, partly because his conversation was 
interesting, partly because his presence assured us against 
further attack, and guaranteed us the friendly attitude of all 
we met on the road. 

“Tunya tyeta!” was the grave greeting, and we echoed back, 
“Tunya tyetal” 

Our companion entertained us with tales of the blood feuds 
which are the curse of the country. It is easier to start than to 
end a vendetta, as the duty of taking vengeance passes from 
father to son, until often enough the fact is remembered long 
after the original cause is forgotten. This giak or blood feud 
often reduces a strong man to a bundle of nerves, for it must 
be racking work, knowing that it is your turn to be shot at 
any moment, even on your own doorstep. 

For hours we rode by the banks of the shallow river, the 
“white waters of the Bojana” of the Serbian folk-songs. It 
would probably be possible to make the river navigable up to 
Skadar, but would cost more than it is worth. It is a mass of 
channels and sandbanks, which shift with every flood. At a 
place called Belaj we came to a point where it was deep and 
broad, and here we had to cross to the other bank. A londra 
lay alongside; my gipsies made the ponies jump in; they 
paddled us across and we continued the journey. I often 
wondered what the next traveller did who came in the same 
direction, when he found the Jondra on the far bank. At all 
events, there are no crocodiles in the Bojana. 

The day was hot and the road was long, so we were glad to 
stop and rest about noon, when we found some shede, and to 
picnic. Our guides were good Moslems, and it was during the 
fast of Ramazan, so they would not eat, drink, nor even smoke. 
I often wonder how these people carry on, all through the long 
day, from sunrise to sundown, and continue their often 
fatiguing work without so much as a glass of water or, what 
is even more necessary to them, a cigarette. Towards the 
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evening we left the river and struck over wooded, hilly country, 
until about sunset, when we came to the coast and viewed the 
sea. Our guides were now anxiously watching the sun. The 
moment it disappeared they whipped out their tobacco-boxes, 
rolled themselves cigarettes, struck a spark with their flint and 
steel, and revelled in the longed-for whiff. 

We had ridden nineteen miles to Ulcinj.! It is an Albanian 
village, pleasantly situated on a little bay, where the clear, 
shallow, transparent water, with gently shelving bed of silvery 
sand, tempted us to bathe. On one arm of the rocky flanks is a 
mosque, on the other ruins of a castle. There is little Monte- 
negrin about the place, although it had been in Nikola’s pos- 
session since 1882. Our arrival rather surprised the police 
official, for it is unusual for any foreigner to come by such a 
route, everything arriving out of Albania was suspicious, and 
everyone was on the gui vive. Of course he could not read our 
passports, and I doubt whether he knew what I meant when I 
told him that we were simple British tourists. He carefully 
examined all the details of our bit of baggage and at length 
said we could go to the inn, while he telegraphed for instruc- 
tions, and retained our baggage as security. 

I was relieved to find an inn. It was a simple thing, bare of 
luxury or ornamentation, kept by an old Montenegrin and his 
wife. The only ornament on the walls was a copy of the Glas 
Crnagorca of 1878, with the famous telegram of the Prince 
announcing the fall of Niksic. The old fellow was delighted 
when I quoted the verse from memory, for he had taken part 
in the siege, and remembered the incidents described by Sir 
Arthur Evans. The old couple could not do too much for us, 
and embarrassed us by forcing our acceptance of their simple 
gifts, handkerchiefs with pretty embroidery, and a shirt of 
incredible fineness. I think we must have been the only guests 


1 Ulcinj is marked Dulcigno on our old maps. Both these names are 
respectively the Slav and Italian corruptions of the old Greek name, 
Helkinion, mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
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who ever had stayed at their inn. They were heart-broken the 
next day when the policeman gave us back our luggage and we 
proceeded on our way up the coast. 

It took us about eight hours to ride up to Bar. It was nine 
years since I had been there with Hubert, and I found the 
place much changed. The daughter of the Prince had become 
Queen of Italy, and Italian enterprise and influence was to be 
seen on every side. No longer could I buy any quantities of 
excellent loose tobacco for a farthing or so, but now had to be 
satisfied with little packets of dry cigarettes without aroma, 
marketed by the new monopoly. The tangible evidence of this 
foreign enterprise was visible at Bar in the pretentious, but 
empty and dreary, hotel on the rocky slope of the Valovica, 
and in the doll’s-house railway which led from here to Vir. No 
longer was Montenegro a land without a railway. To me it 
seemed a kind of desecration, and the Italians as intruders upon 
my private domain. I preferred the simple air of Ulcinj, still 
unspoilt. The next morning we boarded a little steamer for 
Dubrovnik, without regret, bound for home. 


NOTE ON THE MRNJAVCEVICI 


The three brothers of the legend had a historical existence. The 
eldest, VukaSin, became King of Southern Serbia after the death of 
Duéan and the collapse of the empire. He is accused of murdering 
treacherously the young Tsar Uros, who had been entrusted to his 
care by the late emperor. VukaSin was killed at the battle of the 
Marica (Maritsa) by the Turks in 1371, together with his brother 
Ugljes. His son Marko, surnamed Kraljevié, that is, King’s Son, 
is the darling hero of the Serbs. Uglje’ and Gojko (Goyko) have 
both left some record of their activities. The former made sub- 
stantial endowments of monasteries on Mount Athos, where the 
title-deeds he gave may still be seen, and Gojko appears to have 
settled in Bosnia. An obscure Italian monk in later years claimed 
descent from the family, which seems to have arisen near Nikéié, 
where there survive some ancient ruins known as Mrne. Their 
names are chiefly associated with cruelty and treachery. 
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SIX more years rolled by, and I seemed to have abandoned 
my Balkans. I wandered far enough afield, generally collecting 
Orthoptera, often to Spain, to the Canary Islands, to Madeira 
and the Cape Verdes, eastwards to the Caucasus, and west- 
wards to Brazil. 

Then came 1914, hectic enough at first, till suddenly I 
seemed side-tracked, and was sad. But 1915 was an annus 
mirabilis. For me it was as crowded as for most men of my 
time, but probably more varied. It included the journey across 
Norway and Sweden, round the top of the Gulf of Bothnia in 
January, when I experienced co/d for the first, but not the last, 
time in my life, down through Finland into Russia, where I 
spent the greater part of the year. I had three months in the 
Caucasus, where I had been already on an entomological 
trip three years previously. I came near enough to the Turkish 
front to see the name of Sara Kamysh on the sign posts, when 
the memory of that great Russian victory was still fresh in 
men’s minds. I had a narrow escape from being involved in the 
death of Count Witte, of which the truth will probably never 
be known. Finally, when the Dardanelles were closed, and the 
Black Sea isolated from the world, I enjoyed a swim at Batum. 
Then I left on a long journey. Look at the map. Batum—Tiflis— 
Baku — Rostov — Moscow — Petrograd — Viborg — Tornea — 
Haparanda—Stockholm—Christiania (now Oslo)—Bergen— 
Newcastle — London — Paris — Marseilles — Alexandria — Port 
Said—Salonika, and before the end of the year I had a swim 
in the Aegean. I think I must be the only man who in that year 
had a swim on both sides of the Dardanelles. 

The War Office had sent me to Salonika as Assistant Military 
Landing Officer. 
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“They’ve asked for A.M.L.O.S,” they said to me. “So they 
can’t refuse you, but they'll probably be glad to have you; in 
any case, the great thing is to get you out there.” 

The approach to what was destined to be my base for the 
next three years was impressive. The Souls of the Damned 
were skimming, ever restless, over the Gulf, just as I had seen 
them in the Bosphorus fifteen years previously. The treeless 
mountains, bearing upon their flanks the ancient city with the 
ponderous weight of those great walls, which had defied the 
barbarians so often and would, we were sure, defy them again, 
formed a grim picture, relieved by the grace of the minarets 
standing out like cigarettes against the grey-pink background, 
the whole dominated in the foreground by Beaz Kulé, the 
White Tower, which has left a more lasting impression of 
Salonika on most men’s minds, perhaps, than any other single 
feature of the place. 

There were many generals there at the time, but the com- 
manding one was General Confusion. Better informed pens 
than mine have described that muddle, caused by the ignorance 
and indecision of politicians. We were landing on neutral 
territory without “by your leave”; we were camped on the 
plains under the guns of the Greeks. Transports arrived with 
troops, who were not allowed to land until the pundits at home 
had made up their minds what to do with the war. French 
and British troops, getting in each other’s way all the time, 
both hated by and hating the Greeks, who looked on in digni- 
fied resentment at this piece of impudence. The justification 
of the Salonika expedition at that moment, though whether it 
had been possible I cannot say, would have been to let the men 
of action reverse as rapidly as possible the blunders of the 
men of words, who allowed Bulgaria to come in against us, to 
wipe our ally Serbia off the map, and to link up Turkey with 
Germany. If Vojvoda Stepanovic had been permitted to carry 
out his programme and march upon Sofia, to disarm the Bulgars 
before they could mobilize, the Palestine campaign would not 
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have been fought, Serbia would never have been broken, and 
the war would have ended far sooner. But the wisdom of 
London, Paris, and Petrograd combined overrode the man on 
the spot, who knew not only local conditions, but his own 
mind. 

After a few bottle-washing jobs in Salonika I was sent up to 
the front to Doiran to buy donkeys from the local folk to carry 
food and ammunition to our troops in the trenches, which in 
these hard schists were barely more than knee-deep. It was 
November and a blizzard was raging. We afterwards learnt to 
know those gales. They are violent, but short-lived, and the 
results always more or less disastrous. On this occasion a 
sudden snap of winter caught our troops in summer kit, with 
which they had landed from the Dardanelles. The Lake of 
Doiran, one of the most beautiful in the Balkans, lashed into 
fury, was speckled with coot and divers. The platform at rail- 
head was covered with stretchers. So tightly packed were they 
that I had to step between and even over the helpless figures 
lying there. From one, on which I almost trod, I saw a pair of 
piercing eyes and a strong manly nose over the edge of the 
blanket. 

“‘That’s the padre, don’t tread on him,” said a man near 
me. “He’s Canon .. .” I did not catch the name as my ear 
was held by the reverberation of other cannons that were 
active over the hills. 

The men suffered terribly from the cold. The casualties that 
I had seen on the station were almost all from frostbite or 
jaundice. One Irishman, for I was then attached to the Tenth 
Division, had pulled a leg of his pants over his head, cut two 
eye-holes, and so found protection from the withering gale, 
looking like an inquisitor. 

At divisional headquarters, in a broken-up village called 
Dedeli, I was greeted in the mess by a familiar voice: 

“Hullo, Burr, who’d have thought of meeting you here!” 

It was Sir Henry Wilson, the future commander of the 
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Twelfth Corps, who had to bear the brunt of the fiercest 
fighting on the whole front. The last time we had met was in 
a very different village, called Sutton, in East Kent, where I 
had a final by-day of the West Street Harriers, which I had 
hunted for three seasons before the war. Sir Henry, then in 
command of the Dover Garrison, was the only member of 
the hunt who turned out that day. We had had a glass of ale 
together and a good morning’s sport. 

I bumped, literally, into Sir Henry Wilson later on, also 
under somewhat odd circumstances. I was trudging into 
Salonika on foot, along the fields beside the road, which was 
built on a causeway at a somewhat higher level. Tired and in 
a hurry, I was glad to hear a car coming and, looking up, 
waved to the chauffeur to stop, for I could see no one in it. 
Gasping with relief, I clambered up the side of the causeway, 
opened the door, and flung myself in, panting. To my horror 
I found I had almost collapsed into the arms of the Commander 
of the Twelfth Corps, who was lying back under the shelter 
of the hood. I struggled to stand up, to salute, to pour forth 
apologies. Many men would have put me under arrest; almost 
everyone would have been extremely angry, with every justifi- 
cation, but Sir Henry saw the humour of the situation, treated 
me as a man and a brother, with the friendly query: 

“Hullo, Burr, having a run down town?” 

The following morning I started on my donkey-chase. Not 
far from Doiran there was a large farm called Kilindir, upon 
which I billeted myself. I found the owner at home, an educated 
young Greek, who had lived in London. Glad of a visitor, he 
entertained me with his best. Most of his conversation was 
amusing, for he compared the personalities and relative merits 
of all the London magistrates. It seemed an unusual subject in 
such surroundings, and I was astonished at his intimate 
personal knowledge. 

“You see, I have often been before them all, at one time or 
another,” he explained. 
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“What for?” I asked. “Were you practising as a lawyer?” 

“No,” he answered, “I was in for drunks.” 

We sat in our overcoats, shivering over the fire of blazing 
logs, which seemed to give no heat. Yet I was grateful for the 
shelter from the fury of the blizzard. Presently the servant 
Yanni came in to say that there was a Turk outside with a 
donkey for sale. In a facetious moment I said: 

“Yanni, bring your brother into the kitchen; Pll look at him 
there.” 

Like a flash came the reply, as he caressed the animal: 

“Madara, Kipue Aoyayé. Hivat 6 adeAdds pov. ITorevw 
*oTny peTempuxwow. 6 adeAdds pov améBave, Kai. 7 uy} Tou 
errépace peo’ ets TodTO TO yaldovp.!” 

“Yes, Captain, it is my brother. I believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. My brother died, and his soul passed into this 
donkey.” 

These Macedonian storms do not last long. The next day 
the sun was shining with considerable power, with the result 
that the snow was vaporized without melting, so that instead 
of slush we had fog, thick as a “London particular.” The 
enemy was pressing our little force, heavily outnumbered. 
Retreat was inevitable and I, with other details, came down in 
the last train from Doiran to find Salonika plunged in dense fog 
for ten days. 

I then had a fair amount of time on my hands and devoted 
as much of it as possible to improving my Greek and Turkish, 
The former was important in the town, though Spanish, 
perhaps, more useful commercially, as the tongue of the Israelite 
community, while Turkish more useful in the villages. After 
all, our people were apt to forget that it had been the official 
language of the country for five centuries, until about a couple 
of years previously. 

I was surprised to find how many British officers knew 
colloquial Greek. One of these, of whom I saw a great deal 
during those early days, was Lieutenant-Commander Gardner, 
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engaged in Intelligence Duty for the navy, but better known 
as the former head of the British School of Archaeology in 
Athens and Professor of Archaeology in University College, 
London, afterwards Vice-Chancellor of London University. 
Professor Gardner offered his services first to the War Office, 
but as the King’s Regulations prohibit soldiers to wear beards, 
he was advised to go over the way to the Admiralty, and 
became a sailor. It did not much matter either way, as in both 
cases his immense knowledge was at the King’s disposal. 

One evening, before messes were organized, when walking 
down the crowded dining-room at the Olympus Palace Hotel, 
I tripped against an officer. As I had but recently arrived from 
the Caucasus, directly I noticed his uniform I apologized in 
Russian. The colonel was delighted, and we quickly became 
great friends. There were no Russian troops in Macedonia yet, 
and he was soon recalled, but before sailing he came to see me 
in the office where I was employed, and asked to be introduced 
to my colonel. He explained that he was sailing the next day 
and leaving his charger behind. He would be extremely obliged 
if the animal could be maintained during his absence, and glad 
if responsibility for it could be given to myself. At that time 
Russia was at the peak of her fame, and the General Staff would 
have done a lot to oblige one of the Tsar’s colonels. In a 
moment the authority was written out and signed, authorizing 
me to take such steps as were necessary to keep Colonel 
Novikoff’s charger till his return, to draw rations, and be 
responsible for it. That evening the colonel and I dined together. 
The next day he sailed away to eternity, leaving me his wounded 
charger with unexceptionable title-deeds. 

“He’s not a horse! He’s a camel!” cried the veterinary officer. 
“If he belonged to any ordinary man, we should never have 
bothered to cure him.” 

My feelings of pride and gratification were hurt. 

“Not a horse!” I cried. “But, man, what a splendid bay! 
Just look at that noble head!” 
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“Noble head be damned! A horse does not carry a man on 
his head. Just look at him! Like Old Tom Noddy, all legs and 
no body. Both his forelegs come out of one hole!” 

Inwardly, I had to admit the impeachment, but refused to 
let my thoughts dwell upon it. One does not get a private charger 
every day and, after all, it was a gift horse. 

“Balkan” was a Karabair, a Russian breed arising from a 
cross between an Arab sire and a Kirghiz dam. Colonel 
Novikoff had probably bred him himself, had taken him with 
him on his appointment to Belgrad, and ridden him through 
that fearful retreat through Albania, both horse and rider 
eventually reaching Salonika alive, though the former had a 
bad fistula on the near wither, due to a neglected bullet wound. 

The v.o. was right. His small body and lanky legs made 
him look like a spider and, when loaded up, I found it a feat 
of alpineering to climb into the saddle. He was a rig of uncertain 
temper. Beyond myself, he would allow no one to mount him 
except Zarko, companion of all my rides, and my Serbian groom. 
When feeding, he would savagely attack anyone who approached. 

He had an extraordinarily small head, as I found to my cost 
one day, when I had ridden him some five or six miles from 
camp through the thorny jungles along the coast of the Gulf of 
Orphano. At dusk I spread a ground-sheet, piled a heap of 
corn upon it for his dinner, made him fast to a tree, and rolled 
myself in a blanket to sleep near by, as I often did. When I 
awoke next morning his empty halter was hanging from the 
tree. He had slipped his head out like a handcuff king and 
gone home alone. For a horse he had a strange individuality. 
When standing, he would often scratch one foreleg with the 
other, with a thoughtful expression on his face. He was the 
only horse I have ever known that would pay attention to any- 
thing over his head in the air. One day when an aeroplane was 
flying over low, he screwed up his head sideways to have a 
look at it, and when it had gone by he turned his head up the 
other side to watch it going away. Once, standing still, when 
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he tried to bite a fly off his near hindquarter, he overbalanced 
over his off shoulder. But he carried me well, laden with kit 
and brimming saddle-bags, twenty, thirty, forty, and even 
more miles a day, and lived to return to Serbia. 

It was ten days before it was clear enough to see across the 
road at Salonika, which was a pity, as the view across the 
gulf to Olympus is magnificent. During that time I was billeted 
on a family of Greeks living in an old Turkish house. The old 
dame used to bring in a mangali or brazier into my room early 
every morning, blow up the ashes of the charcoal, and brew 
me a cup of coffee. That coffee and the brewing of it is one of 
the charms of the East. 

My work at the time consisted chiefly in sundry odd jobs 
and waiting for something precise to turn up, which it soon 
did. One morning a sapper colonel came in to say that his 
corps simply could not cope with the rabble on the roads. 
His job was to convert those roads from the Turkish state, in 
which the Greeks had found them when they had taken over 
Salonika a couple of years previously, into a civilized state to 
carry our military traffic. There were two main roads outside 
the city, one leading northwards, to Seres, the other westwards. 
The first five or six miles of both were packed with military 
camps and dumps, partly French, but mainly British. 

The confusion on them was fantastic. Lorries by the hundred, 
snorting, rattling, boiling, puffing, drivers swearing, motors 
hooting, officers gesticulating, dispatch-riders crashing. Greek 
carts crawling, all on a road far too narrow, the surface honey- 
combed with potholes of grey slime. To crown it all, in the 
mornings and evenings every available inch of space was taken 
by thousands of refugees in tough brown homespuns, with 
scarlet cummerbunds and ridiculous turbans over their heads 
and ears, which muffled the sound of the motor horns and drove 
the drivers to distraction. 

They were chifjis, or at least a thousand or so of them were, 
Greek agricultural labourers from the chifliks or farms of the 
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beys of Thrace, with brown turbans, and Anatolia, with blue, 
fled from the Turk in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. 
Hitherto they had led a mere existence at the caprice of their 
Turkish lords and masters, having no real life of their own, 
not even marrying at their own desire, they say, but sent to 
breeding-dens to propagate their species like cattle, and repro- 
duce more labourers to lead the same life as the oxen they 
drove, just as their ancestors had done for the Turks ever 
since the Ottoman conquest, and, no doubt, for their own 
Byzantine masters for centuries before that. 

They were employed in bulk on the repair of the roads out- 
side Salonika, and a pretty hopeless job it was. When the 
British troops landed in the autumn of I915, they found a 
country scarred by the wars of the Balkan States, villages 
deserted, houses battered, towns destroyed, and many other 
signs of fighting in a region which had enjoyed the blessings of 
peace for quite twelve months. The first thing the sappers 
did was to set to work to make the roads passable, and for 
labour they turned to this crowd of refugees, who were 
herded into hutments on the outskirts of the city, and clogged 
the already congested traffic almost to a standstill, when they 
flocked out to work in the morning and back to their dens in 
the evening. 

This mass of humanity, ignorant, half-starved, weak, and 
timid, was then handed over to me to be organized, managed, 
housed, fed, paid, and generally supervised. It was a strange 
job, but singularly interesting, as I grew to know them and 
found, not without surprise. that they too were subject to the 
common emotions of mankind. There was no ill-will in them; 
they only wanted to escape from tyranny and starvation, and 
the instruments most useful in handling them were patience 
and good humour. 

My first task was to create-a staff. Obviously, none of the 
chifjis would be of the slightest use; all educated Greeks were 
fully occupied at the time; there were no British officers or 
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N.C.0.s to spare, and there was only one source from which 
I could draw, and I did not want a better. 

The tragedy of the Serbian golgotha was now complete, and 
the last survivor had tottered into Salonika. In the cafés of 
the town I could pick up officials, Customs officers, school- 
masters, and police, hungry, penniless, their army destroyed, 
their country overrun, their Government in exile, in fact in a 
condition of hopelessness. And so for a couple of days I loitered 
about the cafés, doing, I fear, much harm to my reputation. 
But the result was that within a week I had a competent set of 
trained officials, with pay staff, quartermasters, and a corps 
of police with red capbands and brass epaulets, under their 
own senior, Milorad Maximovic, who quickly installed some- 
thing like order into my wild and undisciplined constituents. 
Among them, of course, there were some black sheep, but 
these were quickly weeded out, and from that day almost 
until the armistice I was splendidly served by these loyal and 
devoted friends, to whom I became so attached that after the 
war I went to live among them. 

As chief I appointed Zarko Paunkovié (Zharko), a tall, good- 
looking young Serb, a State zkonom by profession, which means 
that his duties were to instruct and train the yeomen and 
farmers of Serbia in scientific viti-, horti-, and agriculture, in- 
cluding stock-rearing and horse-breeding. A fine figure of a 
man and a good horseman, he was afterwards my companion 
on long and interesting rides through Macedonia. 

Rajko Lesjanin (Raiko Leshyanin), a Customs official of 
fairly high rank, became my adjutant for twelve months and 
personal friend for years. He was a handsome man with a fine 
leonine head and, like most Serbs, a tragic history. In the 
atmosphere of intrigue in which we lived in Macedonia, it was 
like a breath of fresh air to meet this sterling, rugged character. 
He had many enemies, owing to his habits of bluntly expressing 
his opinion. He was a by no means poor artist, and used to 
decorate our dinner-table by nervously sketching impressions 
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of familiar characters. I wanted to preserve these, but never 
succeeded in preventing the mess waiter from scrubbing 
them off, and when we had attained the dignity of an oiled 
tablecloth, he had to find another vehicle for his musings. His 
anecdotes of the Customs service were entertaining. I told 
him the well-known tale of the frontier between Brussels 
and Paris from Journal d’une Femme de Chambre, and was 
interested to hear that the same incident had happened within 
his experience. 

A striking man was one of the quartermasters, a pop or 
priest, but man of action as well as of peace. He was always 
dressed entirely in black, as though to match his eyes and 
beard. The only relief to the sombre figure was afforded by 
his brown hands, sallow face, and the tiny golden cross in his 
high fur cap. He was followed wherever he went by a coal- 
black sheep, his inseparable familiar, until one fine day a flock 
passed the camp, and the gentle creature found that blood was, 
after all, thicker than water. This swarthy pop was from 
Tetovo or Kalkandelen, until recently within the Ottoman 
Empire, where he had served at times as a Turkish judge and 
had too, at times, been a komita or komitad2i himself. 

I organized the men into companies of a hundred under an 
overseer, usually a more or less educated man with a knowledge 
of Greek and Turkish. They were intensely proud of the 
appointment, for they caught the word “overseer” and repro- 
duced it as “officer,”’ which led to some ridiculous mistakes. 
The companies were subdivided into gangs of thirty under a 
foreman. There was immense competition among the Greeks 
to get the latter job, as it not only carried more pay, but less 
hard work. They adopted the word “foreman” into their 
own tongue, reproducing it as phormds (foppuas); plural, 
phormades (¢opydses). The chief duty of a phormas was to 
stand and watch the men at work, calling out at intervals, 
“Haide! Embros! "Bros! (xat8e! ’uBpds!), which our sappers 
quickly learnt was the Greek for “Now then, get a move on!” 
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So that it was not many weeks before the Greeks came to be 
known as Idey Brosses. 

One of our first difficulties was the problem of supplies. There 
were some three thousand mouths to feed, and even on the 
reduced ration scale which I provided, or rather because of its 
difference from the standard scale, the army supply organiza- 
tion was not at the moment prepared to accept the work. 
They gave me the necessary authority to make what arrange- 
ments I could, so I concluded a contract with a local Israelite 
firm to deliver the bread, cheese, onions, olives, coffee, and 
sugar in the required quantities daily at my camp at Kilo 5 on 
the Seres road. In the face of considerable difficulties the con- 
tractors carried out their work well. Their manager, who 
escorted the goods, conducted in native carts, was a young, 
fair-haired Israelite, who spoke good French, as do most of 
the Jews of Salonika. I was interested to see that he made his 
notes in cursive Hebrew characters, but, he explained to me, the 
words were Spanish. 

Things went very well, except when rations were late. 
Three thousand men, whether Greek or Albanian, who had 
done an eight-hour day’s labour under the Macedonian sun 
and expected their dinner to be ready, were justified in their 
disappointment when the rations did not come, and usually 
blamed the wretched Jew. Sometimes we had to protect him 
from being manhandled. On one occasion, which threatened 
to be serious, I was able to borrow a lorry from my sapper 
neighbours, for whom my men were working, but one terrible 
day that was not possible. 

Fortunately I was notified before it was too late by a despair- 
ing letter from the contractors, that they could not carry out 
their obligations, as the Greek Government had requisitioned 
all available transport. 

I raced into Salonika, hired half a dozen cabmen, called 
with them on the bakers and other subcontractors, filled the 
cabs to the brim, and, taking my seat in the hindmost cab, 
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revolver in hand, told the cabby that if he did not drive, I 
would blow his brains out. It required nothing less persuasive 
to induce those town-bred cabmen to face the terrors of the 
country road. But they had grown up under the tradition of 
Turkish military authority, and so feared uniform even more, 
especially reinforced with revolvers. Still, I was glad he did not 
call my bluff, for I should have simply hated to have shot the 
fellow. 

I found the camp in an uproar, which frightened the cabbies 
still more. I had to be very fierce to induce them to leave the 
road itself and risk their springs over the rough. The energy of 
the fatigue party that rushed to unload brought them to terror, 
and it took a guard of Serbs to keep the howling mob from 
storming the supplies, for it was early days, and they had not 
yet learnt discipline. The most relieved of all was the Jew, who 
was under protective arrest. Poor man, a Greek labourer had 
bitten his thumb. He must have been hungry. 

The first pay-day was such a pandemonium, falling before 
I had had time to organize the department, that I asked for an 
officer to help me. I was greatly relieved when he arrived, 
Captain Powell of the Munsters, who had been through the 
Gallipoli campaign and afterwards with the Tenth Division in 
Serbia. I was fortunate in my comrade, for he turned out to 
be not only an efficient paymaster, but an excellent friend. 
What is more, he took to my Serbs at once, and immediately 
began to study their language. Helped by the staff, he quickly 
learnt enough to be able to chat in the mess. But he completely 
won their hearts when he learnt to sing their songs, which he 
would deliver in a clear tenor voice, without accompaniment. 
From that moment, he admitted to me, his one ambition in 
life was to receive the decoration of the Serbian White Eagle. 
And I must admit that I felt very much like that myself. 

There is an immense difference in temperament and 
character between Serbs and Greeks. The latter are very sharp, 
the quickest of the Balkan peoples, except perhaps the Vlahs. 
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The Serbs could not understand irony. Once an educated Serb 
stared at a sarcastic remark of mine, till understanding dawned 
upon him and, with a smile of appreciation, he said, “Ah, I 
see, irony!’ But the Greeks knew what it was; they understood 
it at once, and enjoyed it. They have a sense of humour too. 
Once when buying poultry in a village, not knowing the Greek 
names for duck, geese, turkey, and other farm birds, I got 
what I wanted by imitating their noises and actions. It may not 
have appeared dignified, but the result was what I wanted. 
The Greeks were so pleased, roared with such laughter, and 
were in such good humour that they were willing to sell, at a 
price, of course. Still, that was a great help, for they would 
often refuse to sell at all, as it gave them a comfortable feeling 
of superiority that they had something which the foreigner 
wanted. 

I grew to like the Greeks. In one respect they resemble the 
Poles, in that none of their neighbours have anything good to 
say of them, though they have an excellent opinion of them- 
selves. Their reputation is probably due to the fact that they 
are mentally more agile than those races with whom they come 
into habitual contact, who are thus conscious of a certain 
inferiority. The fundamental distinction between a Greek and 
a Briton is one of ideals. The Greek looks upon our ideas of 
sportsmanship and fair play as mere childishness, the deliberate 
giving-away of an advantage, and pins his faith on guile, which 
was, after all, the quality which they most admire in Odysseus. 
A Greek servant may be honest, and it may be safe to leave 
money lying about within his reach, for it would probably be 
beneath his dignity to steal it, but no Greek could resist the 
temptation of showing that he is the cleverer, and can outwit 
his master. When a Greek lies or cheats, it is often from sheer 
sport, to exercise his skill and, of course, it is always done to 
his own advantage. This was noticeable especially among the 
waiters in the restaurants at Salonika, for I seldom saw a bill 
presented correctly. Still, it must have been dull work, fleecing 
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the callow foreigners who knew no Greek. I observed that there 
were very frequently mistakes in the tens column, and 
determined to be even with them. So I used to order my dinner 
in French, which they all understood, and then, on finding 
the discrepancy, call the waiter’s attention to it sharply in 
Greek. The reply was always the same, a cool Ad@os éxet, 
“There is a mistake,” which, however, was never in favour of 
the customer. I then paid the exact amount and gave no tip, 
so that they soon learned to know me and gave me no more 
trouble with their “mistakes.” This confusion between meum 
and tuum is understandable in a people who make no difference 
in pronunciation between nucis, meaning “we,” and dpeis, 
meaning “‘you.” 

One trick of the Greeks is disconcerting at first. If you ask 
a native whether he can speak Romaic, that is colloquial 
Greek, he will shake his head and say “Nay.” Now in the 
Slav tongues ne means “No,” while in Turkish it means 
“What?” But the perversity of the Greeks is such that in their 
tongue vai, nay, means “Yes,” and the affirmative shake of the 
head has come down from antiquity. 

And it is not a simple thing to say “No” in Greek. It is not 
sufficient merely to utter the negative oy. You must at the 
same time close the eyes with a bored expression, incline the 
head backwards and, with a curl of the upper lip like a sneer, 
make a slight click with the tongue and gently breathe out the 
word. It is really unnecessary that the actual word be pro- 
nounced at all, for it is the gesture that matters. This was well 
illustrated one evening, when I was sitting at Floca’s, when a 
small boy pestered a compatriot of mine to buy a paper. 

“What is the Greek for ‘No’?” he asked me. 

“6x,” I told him. 

“Gxt, Sxt, Oxt, Oxt, “OXI, "OXI, “OXI!” he shouted at the 
astonished youngster, who looked at me in bewilderment. I 
then made the appropriate gesture in silence .. . the magic 
worked, and he went off. 
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I was interested afterwards, when travelling in the train from 
Pompeii to Naples, to see this characteristic expression on the 
lips of a handsome woman at the far end of the compartment. 
As we left the train I approached to hear if she were speaking 
in Greek, but it was her own Neapolitan dialect of Italian, 
which had not stamped out, through several thousand years, 
the tricks of speech handed down from her remote Greek 
ancestry. I hazard the guess that it comes from the Greek 
colonists who founded Naples, for I have not noticed it in the 
western Mediterranean. 

It was not long before the Serbian staff was put to the test. 
The men had been drawing the princely sum of three drachmas, 
in those days worth about half a crown, for a day’s work. I 
had to break it to them gently that in future they would receive 
only two, but ...a very big BUT... they would receive the 
right to sleep in a tent and would draw a full ration, consisting 
of a loaf of real white bread, a thing that they had never seen 
before, with a handful of olives and onions, not forgetting a 
little coffee and sugar. The white bread in their eyes was the 
height of luxury at first, but after a time they came and peti- 
tioned me to give them the good sustaining brown stuff they 
were used to. That filled the belly, they said, and kept them 
going. Their ration, however, was generous enough and the 
half-starved creatures actually grew fat upon it. 

But at first it required considerable effort to din into their 
three thousand or so bucolic heads that their conditions were 
really immensely improved, and that they were being charged 
only one drachma a day for board and lodging. At first they 
could grasp only the simple fact that they were to lose a 
drachma a day. The demagogues got busy . . . and they struck. 
They assembled in a crowd on the plain, and for a moment 
things looked ugly. There was a mob of over two thousand of 
them, and I feared that they would rush the camp and do con- 
siderable damage from sheer weight of numbers. I fell in my 
staff of Serbs, arming them, in case of eventualities, with the 
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handles of tent-mallets, which made very serviceable truncheons. 
This afforded too much temptation to one truculent little fellow, 
who, brandishing his weapon, charged the mob single-handed 
and had to be pulled off by force. 

Then I cursed our system of education which began teaching 
Greek at the wrong end, for all I then knew of the spoken 
language was the pronunciation, supplemented by a few 
fragmentary relics from the New Testament. I desperately 
wanted to harangue the crowd, and cudgelled my brains for 
the appropriate word. Stones and curses were flying, and the 
mob shrieking and howling, when I stood before them, holding 
up my hand for silence. Then, at the psychological moment, 
inspiration came and I cried: “Miwa! Ledusdco!” 

The magic formula had the same effect as on the Sea of 
Galilee. Then I called for someone who knew French, and in 
a moment heard a voice at my elbow, “Me voici, mon capitaine,” 
and found by my side a burly man with a squat broken nose 
and a squint. Through him I succeeded in haranguing the mob 
and, explaining the situation, promising to remedy their 
grievances. I found this method always effective, especially 
when I had picked up enough Greek to be able to reason with 
them, and always found the same kind, ugly face of Kotcho 
at my elbow, whenever there was trouble. 

This same Kotcho, who was a refugee from Adrinople, said 
to me one day with pride, “fe ne suis pas grec, mon capitaine, 
je suis byzantin]” 

Sometimes, however, they were excited to such a degree that 
some display of force was necessary. One night they were 
turned into a shrieking pandemonium. Rumour had gone round 
that the “Bulgarians,” of whom the Greeks thought there 
were a few in the camp, were plotting to kill them with pick- 
axes during the night, and it was difficult to restore order. One 
little man was beside himself with passion, and no one could 
have kept pace with his torrent of gibberish. I first separated 
the Serbs, for I feared racial trouble, with possible bloodshed. 
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I was horrified to find a couple of enthusiastic young komitadZis 
by my side with rifle and bandoliers. Two are not much use 
against two thousand, and I feared provocation. I ordered them 
to return to their tents and give up their weapons, but the 
good fellows were reluctant to go, fearing that the Greeks 
would knife me. Only the uniformed police did I permit to 
take any action, and these were doing good work with their 
mallet-handles. It was comical to see young DuSan, a tall, good~ 
looking lad, hit a rioter upon that part of his person designed 
by nature for the purpose, which caused him to bend back 
sharply, when DuSan poked him in the stomach, making him 
double up forwards and so, by poking and hitting fore and aft 
alternately, he ran him the whole length of the camp to the 
cage, his prisoner opening and shutting like a footrule. Another 
Serb, a stalwart, faithful fellow from Northern Macedonia, 
was picking them up by the scruff of the neck and the back of 
the breeches, and dropping them over the fence as calmly as if 
they were sacks of potatoes. And so the riot was pacified. 

That same night I was entertaining a distinguished guest to 
dinner, H. W. Nevinson, king of war correspondents, who was 
adding yet another fine specimen to his unrivalled collection of 
experiences. He was wearing uniform, but without any badges, 
which puzzled the troops. But his appearance was so dignified 
that they gave him the Present Arms! I saw the bewildered 
expression on their faces when he, as a civilian, ignored it, 
leaving me, a mere captain, to take the salute. 

A great deal of work was thrown on the staff by an order 
from the Provost Marshal to provide each labourer with a 
passport with photo attached. We did our best to provide 
everybody with one in time for his Christmas leave in the few 
days at our disposal. The process was wearisome but at the 
same time highly diverting. The procedure was as follows. A 
horny-handed son of the Greek soil was ushered into my tent 
by a policeman. He pulled off his turban, which must have 
taken him ages to rewind, bobbed, smirked, and looked very 
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unhappy. I stared at him, entered the colour of his eyes and 
hair, the shape of his nose, and noted “other characteristics.” 
Then, “What is thy name?” The reply was usually to the 
effect that it was Christus, Apostolos, Haralambo, Demetrios, 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, or something like that. It was use- 
less to ask them for surnames, as this primitive folk had not yet 
evolved them. Indeed, in most cases surnames were created 
before my eyes for the immediate purpose, usually from some 
personal peculiarity, such as One-eyed, or from his occupation, 
in the rare cases where the man was not a farm hand; these 
were usually trade names, based on the Turkish, as Kesapi, 
Butcher. But the mass of them simply gave their father’s name 
in the genitive case, as Christos tou Apostolou, like our old- 
fashioned Dick 0’ Bob. 

The final ordeal for the poor fellows was to sign the pass- 
port. When I offered a pencil, the formula was invariably the 
same. They would start back in astonishment as though stung, 
crying, “dev éyw ypaupa!” “TI have no letters!” 

“Never mind,” I would say encouragingly, “just take this 
pencil and make a cross, va Kavers evo aTatpo, evo puKpo 
oravpdxt, just a little crosslet, Palikari.” 

It was interesting to see the primitive attempt. First, they all 
clutched the pencil with their fists as though it were a staff, 
grasping it firmly; then they sucked it, so I provided a special 
pencil for them, wondering at that primeval instinct to lick the 
lead. Next, the Greek would stab the paper savagely and usually 
break the point, so that it was necessary to have a series of nice 
blunt little stumps. He would then proceed to make his stavraki. 
This took him considerable effort and time. Having success- 
fully applied the pencil to the paper, he would proceed to drag 
it firmly in a southerly direction for some little way, but he 
was unequal to the strain of lifting it from the paper and 
replacing it, so he swung it heavily sideways and came back. 
The result was something like this, 
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The extraordinary thing was the uniformity of the procedure, 
showing the natural reaction of the primitive mind at the 
phenomena of pencil and paper. 

One great source of trouble was the inveterate habit of the 
British soldier of selling Government property such as clothing, 
with the object of buying drink, usually a brown fluid in a 
bottle labelled “Koniak.” His market was among the Greek 
refugees and the only way to teach these gentlemen that it was 
against the rules was mercilessly to confiscate the goods. The 
soldier, it is true, did not mind, for he had received his drink, 
but the poor devil of a Greek minded very much, as he had 
parted with his hard-earned money and lost his goods as well. 
The proud possessor of a waterproof cape was extremely 
unhappy when it was taken away from him at the control post, 
especially if it was raining at the time as it can rain in Mace- 
donia, and he had been the envy of his mates. One miserable 
wretch was stripped naked, but they found him a couple of 
sacks in which they cut the appropriate holes, put his arms, 
legs, and head through, tied round his waist with a piece of 
string, and let him go in that guise to walk into Salonika, a 
terrible warning to his fellows. 

The Provost Marshal’s staff was kept busy on this duty all 
over the country. Once, raiding a village, they called on the 
papas, or priest, in the absence of the mayor, and he at once 
lent all his influence to assist in the search for British Govern- 
ment property. House after house was invaded and a fair haul 
obtained, which they could hardly have hoped to have found 
without the help of the papds, for the village folk are sly. Then 
at the end the priest requested them to search his premises 
also. The A.p.M. assured him that it was quite unnecessary, 
they had every confidence in the holy man, especially as he had 
helped them so materially in the search. But the priest insisted 
for the sake of his reputation with his flock, so they conducted 
a formal search of his house, finding, of course, nothing. Then 
he took them into his outhouses and ordered his wife to climb 
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the ladder into the loft, so that the gentlemen could see for 
themselves that nothing was hidden among the corn cobs. The 
A.P.M. protested that it was quite unnecessary to trouble the 
lady, but she and her old spouse insisted. So she started to 
mount the ladder. But when she was half-way up a gasp issued 
from the A.P.M. and his men standing beneath. For the priest’s 
wife betrayed, under her voluminous petticoats, a pair of British 
Government riding-breeches. 
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THE TRIALS OF A CAMP COMMANDANT 


THE turn of the year saw my unit well launched. It was no 
trifle, for our strength ran to three thousand or more, and as 
they were an illiterate rabble, to whom any notion of order or 
sanitation was foreign, it took all the energies of my Serbian 
police to train, discipline, feed, and pay them. The problem of 
public health was vital, too, and difficult. It was easy enough 
for the medical authorities to suggest forms and designs, but 
the execution of these was no easy matter. The struggle was 
severe, but by dint of patience, the constant watchfulness of 
my police, and a gentle system of fines, we gradually taught 
them the queer ideas of the British army, which so restricted 
their freedom of motion. I was so busy licking all this rough 
stuff into shape that I never noticed things which, under 
normal conditions, would have sent me crazy with delight. 

The first sign of spring was the appearance of millions of 
flowers on the rocky slopes, which we called croci. I learnt 
afterwards that they were a quite different thing, Romulea 
bulbocodium, a member of the Ranunculaceae. In March came 
the storks and Egyptian vultures, and in May the pretty 
wheatears with black throats, wagtails with yellow bellies, 
buntings with black necks; then blatant green rollers and 
resplendent bee-eaters, and the countryside was all pied with 
black and white shrikes, like diminutive magpies. 

Reptiles were well in evidence in the summer. Snakes are 
numerous in Macedonia, but of the dozen or more species 
known, only one is undoubtedly venomous, the horned asp. 
Lizards swarmed, chiefly little brown fellows, like our common 
British kinds, but there was also the brilliant green one. 
Probably on account of his splendid emerald uniform, the Serbs 
consider this harmless animal deadly, and dread the zelenbaé, 
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as they call him, as much as the viper. Queer geckoes frequented 
old walls, and were always to be seen on some ruined masonry 
on the road to Kirechkeui. 

Favourite pets were the tortoises. These were so numerous 
that on any summer day one would meet a dozen or so. The 
men made enclosures for them in their camps, to be amused 
by their antics, especially when making love, for an amorous 
tortoise is a comical sight indeed. It is only at this time that 
his high, squeaky voice is to be heard. The mud turtle occurs 
in ponds in Macedonia, but does not advertise. I never heard 
of anyone eating tortoises except the French, who are omni- 
vorous. They used to clean and stew them in their shells, and 
no doubt they are very good, as they are clean feeders. After 
all, we esteem their marine cousin very highly, and he is by 
no means so particular, so there is no logical reason why we 
should not have varied our diet with their white meat. The 
Serbs were just as prejudiced as ourselves, and expressed disgust 
at the idea of eating them. 

Frogs, of course, swarmed in the marshes, where the French 
used to fish for them too. I loved to hear their cheerful chorus, 
a reminder that summer was on the way. One would strike up, 
qvak! qvak! and be quickly joined by his comrades, till the whole 
swamp rang. Some kinds would whistle, and others positively 
talk. It is comical to see them, as they sit and blow out a 
membrane into a bubble on each side of the mouth. 

My Greeks were as interesting as the animals of the country- 
side, of which they themselves formed part. The poor wretches 
of refugees, mostly born and bred as chifjis, had the novel 
experience of being treated as human beings. At first, when 
addressed, they would pull off their turbans, or the caps which 
soon replaced them, hold them with drooping hands across the 
chest, and, with hanging head, speak in a high-pitched whine. 
This was the way in which they had been compelled to speak 
with their Turkish masters. It irritated me, and I taught them 
to speak like men and yet respectfully, telling them to copy 
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the old Serbian peasants, who were free men and soldiers. 
These would stride up, salute smartly, and reply in a deep 
voice the stereotyped, ““Razumem! I understand.” 

They were glad, they said, to eat the bread of the English 
King, and appreciated fair play at such perilous times, for they 
had all tasted the miseries of war in the Balkans, to say nothing 
of the questionable joys of Balkan peace. 

At the same time they interpreted their privileges widely. 
One day my Serbian quartermaster came for permission to 
make an issue of two rations to a Greek who had applied. 

“Why hasn’t he drawn already?” I asked. 

“He has drawn for himself, Gosp’Kapetane,” replied the 
Serb, “but two musafirs have come.” 

That means guests, at the expense of the English King. 

Many of the Greeks could rarely resist the temptation of 
indulging in petty theft, and scarcely a day passed without a 
series of trifling offences being brought before me. At first I 
tried to sift evidence in detail, hearing all through an interpreter, 
but following it well enough myself. Soon I found that evidence 
in such an atmosphere was the invention of the devil to defeat 
the ends of justice, and evolved a method as simple and direct 
as it proved in practice to be effective. I abolished evidence. 
Yet never once was there a complaint of miscarriage of 
justice, and the cases were dealt with expeditiously. Quarrels 
were frequently brought before me for judgment, until 
I found it hopeless to give time to get at the truth. In cases 
where there was a breach of the peace, I sent both parties to 
the cage. 

Once a contractor brought me a man and charged him with 
stealing a bag of nails. When the fellow protested his innocence, 
the contractor cried at him: 

“Don’t tell lies! I know you stole it. I know you are a thief. 
You are a Greek, so you must be a thief. I am a Greek myself, 
so I ought to know,” and before I could stop him he spat in 
his face. 
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Another case was typical. An English-speaking Greek, who had 
had a shop in London, married an English woman, and could 
read and write English, was appointed at the high rate of ten 
drachmas a day to a responsible post in the stores. But it was 
not long before he was detected pilfering ‘‘mineral oil burning,” 
a valuable commodity at the time. 

“Euripides,” I asked him, “why did you pilfer the oil?” 

“T did not pilfer it, sir.” 

“Why do you try to deceive me? Surely you know that I 
understand you. You will go to prison until you confess, and 
then be punished. You will, in fact, go to prison in any case.” 

“You are right, sir, I admit my guilt.” 

“You have been a fool to forfeit a good position and your 
reputation.” 

“¥ know I have been a fool, sir, to pilfer in your camp, but 
my credit will be ruined by a sentence. Cannot you let me off 
with a fine?” 

“The essence of punishment is disagreeableness, Euripides; 
you should have thought of that before.” 

He paid his penalty, and then I secured him a post as inter- 
preter much nearer the front line, where he lost his plumpness. 

A small detachment of about three hundred Greeks were 
working in a quarry under the charge of a Greek quartermaster. 
It transpired that he had been systematically playing the labour 
boss, a trick learnt in the United States, where he had picked 
up that little knowledge of English which had secured him the 
post. He had been drawing a drachma a day from each man, 
representing at that time a total of about £12 a day, which 
made his handsome pay of nine drachmas a day seem ridiculous. 
In addition to this highly profitable blackmail, he had been 
skinning their rations and selling the remainder. It was touching 
their stomachs that brought the discontent to a head, and com- 
plaints reached Captain Poweil, under whom they were work- 
ing. When the men were paraded and invited to select a 
quartermaster from their own number, their unanimous choice 
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fell upon the only Serb in the detachment. This man, a village 
schoolmaster, maintained their confidence until the end. 

Occasionally the Serbian police themselves gave trouble, but 
to their credit it was very seldom that they abused their privi- 
leges, for they felt that they were on their mettle, serving under 
the British flag during their banishment. They did not wish to 
blacken their countenance, as they put it. One or two were 
punished for theft, but that was unusual. One good-looking 
young man, a student for the Bar, came to serve with me for 
a few weeks while waiting for a passage to France, where he 
was to be sent by his Government to complete his studies. 
One evening this budding barrister was found enjoying a 
cigarette at ease on his bed in his tent when he should have 
been on duty outside. The next morning the elegant young 
gentleman received what used to be known as a jawbation, 
when, after explaining the enormity of abusing the privilege he 
had enjoyed, I dismissed him from the service with a sharp fine. 
A few weeks later he sailed for Italy and fully expiated his 
offence, for his boat was torpedoed and he was drowned with 
several of his comrades. 

One of my earliest cases was to try a Serbian official of 
police, by name Petar Vuji¢, who was glad to find a job with 
me. The offence was a trifling breach of the sanitary regulations, 
and the evidence purely circumstantial, yet it was impossible 
to overlook it. It was rather awkward, as then I had had no 
experience, nor was there any precedent to guide me. Fortu- 
nately the prisoner was qualified in the law of his own country, 
and so able to lay down procedure. With his help I succeeded 
in conducting the case with due gravity and, finding the 
prisoner guilty, asked him what sentence he thought just. I 
considered his finding sound, and so inflicted the fine of one 
day’s pay. 

There was one old Serb with a squint who served for a time 
as cook and gave a little trouble. I had lent him to a casualty 
clearing station, whose mess rather liked the spicy Serbian 
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cooking. A little time after my police reported to me that the 
fellow had a side of bacon in his tent, the only possible origin 
of which, of course, was our own army supply. When I charged 
him with having stolen it from the mess of the casualty clearing 
station, he replied that the cook there had given it to him as a 
souvenir. I at once sent a wire to the o.c., who had in the 
meantime moved up the line, and received a reply that must 
have made the operator chuckle, that their cook indignantly 
denied having given the boss-eyed Serbian cook a side of bacon 
as a souvenir. The old Serb quickly found his way to the 
A.P.M., who gave him six months’ stone-breaking. 

Even among so mulitary a nation as the Serbs, with all their 
splendid record, there are individual shirkers, though these 
found it difficult to evade the long arm of the Serbian G.H.Q. 
One who succeeded in persuading them that he was over 
military age was a rascal named Obrad, a picturesque ruffian, 
tall and powerful, with a long brown beard and bushy eyebrows, 
which were his chief asset. He was a typical geak, or yokel, 
crafty and unscrupulous. He was employed for some time 
under me as yard foreman, and his imposing presence made 
him a show specimen in the early days for visitors who wanted 
to see a Serb at close quarters. He made a particular impression 
on our medical officer, a Canadian whom I was privileged to 
count among my best friends. The late Captain Skeels loved all 
my men, and quickly picked up enough Serb, Greek, and 
Turkish to inquire about their symptoms in their own tongue, 
which soon won their hearts, though not enough to protect 
him against being imposed upon, especially by Obrad. The 
rascal was up before me-one morning, charged with hitting 
another man over the head with a tent-pole. 

“Didst thou strike him, Obrad?” I asked. 

“TI did, Gosp’ Kapetane.” 

“And why didst thou strike him, Obrad?” 

“He cursed my mother, Gosp’ Kapetane, and that is foolish- 
ness, for my mother lies in the black earth (pointing to the 
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ground), so his cursing is of no avail. Still, I smote him.” In 
this case Obrad was justified, for these Oriental oaths are 
horrible, but peace must be maintained in camp, so both were 
punished. 

It was amusing to see Obrad’s professional manner when he 
introduced a prisoner to my tent; he had to duck his head to 
get in, took off his cap, and he put on his most polite manner. 
With the prisoner he was short and to the point, but in Serb, 
the only language he knew. Still, with the Greeks and Turks, 
who were the usual prisoners, he had a way of making himself 
understood. 

“Off with thy cap, scoundrel, in the presence of the Captain,” 
he would say sternly, glowering at them under his bushy eye- 
brows like toothbrushes. His glance was particularly piercing 
and dreadful, inspiring a state of terror into the hapless 
prisoner, especially when he wagged those terrific eyebrows up 
and down. Both Obrad and I could usually tell when a man was 
lying, which was the rule. Obrad would come out with, ‘““Thou 
liest, dog!’ in a deep bass, which usually terrified them into a 
confession. It was delightful to see him hustle off the prisoner, 
condemned as a rule to the fine of a couple of days’ pay or, at 
the very worst, dismissal from the camp and his passport 
endorsed, On the rare occasions when a man was found 
innocent, Obrad was tender as a sucking dove. 

Whenever he came in with a request or a petition, he was 
gentle as a maiden, departing with a magnificent theatrical 
flourish of his cap and a deep bow, with, “Fala, velika fala, 
Gosp’ Kapetane!” 

Among the Serbs, but not of them, were a couple of Monte- 
negrins, Jovan and Mitar Hadzi¢, who had returned from the 
Argentine to fight for their country, but found that it had 
ceased to exist when they arrived. They were electricians by 
profession and educated men, and so a useful addition to my 
staff, but the Serb authorities were suspicious of them, so 
they were glad to find a home with me. 
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One morning Jovan brought me a message from a com- 
patriot of his in Salonika, who would very much like to see 
me. He was a poor man, living in a humble abode, but he would 
be proud indeed if a British officer would honour him with a 
visit. I found him living with his wife in a tiny room, scarcely 
furnished, where he received me with a characteristic blend of 
dignity and deference. He explained that he had been cavass 
to a British Consul in Turkey, and had immense respect for 
the English. As a token of his sentiments, he begged me to 
accept a little gift. With these words he handed me a little whip, 
such as the Turks use, a leather-bound stick about eighteen 
inches long, with a short, plaited thong. He handled the thing 
lovingly, saying that it had been given to him by a pasha in 
Mosul. I was touched by the simple fellow’s attachment to the 
object, which was doubtless due to a sentimental regard for an 
old companion. But then he showed me its magic. In the 
handle there was a little knob which, under pressure of the 
thumb, released a concealed stiletto, long, slender, and tapering, 
with a point like a needle. It was ribbed so that it could be 
withdrawn from a wound with ease, not necessitating the 
clumsy method recommended by the bayonet instructor of 
“putting your foot on ’is stummick and giving a pull.” It was 
really a beautiful little weapon, which had no doubt saved the 
life of the pasha and of the Montenegrin, who expressed the 
hope that one day it would also save mine and that I would 
then think of a humble Montenegrin admirer of my country. 
His wish came true soon enough, but I did not have the 
opportunity of testing the efficacy of the ribbing, for the mere 
glint of the long, slim blade sufficed to frighten away the 
apache who tried his wiles on me one dark night on the front at 
Salonika. 

My batman struck up a friendship with an old Arab from 
Asia Minor, who had been a caus or sergeant in the Turkish 
army, both recognizing in the other the old soldier. The 
Englishman would sit and watch the old Turk brewing coffee, 
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which he liked very well himself, and it was amusing to see the 
pair of veterans, not knowing a word of each other’s language, 
sitting, exchanging cigarettes, and sipping the coffee. The 
Englishman would yarn away about his pit in Durham, or 
describe some good game of village cricket, while the Arab 
chatted contentedly in Turkish about his home in far-off Syria. 

One old Turk was once brought before me by a Montenegrin 
overseer on a charge for which, in an English court, he would 
have been liable to two years’ imprisonment. The old man, 
who admitted the charge, could not make out what all the fuss 
was about. I asked the Montenegrin what would be the penalty 
in his country. He spread his hands and solemnly pronounced, 
“Death.” I said I thought that would be overdoing it, and 
intended to let him off with some nominal punishment, as we 
were short of labour, when his overseer produced no less than 
fifteen eye-witnesses. It was therefore impossible to overlook 
it. It was desirable to avoid a scandal in camp, and to make 
some sort of example, so I told the man that what he had done 
was considered a very grave offence in our eyes, gave him a 
nice little sermon, fined him a few days’ pay, and discharged 
him from the camp, knowing full well that in a few days he 
would re-enlist under a different name in another company, 
when naturally no questions would be asked. 

Although we found the Turks as a rule honest, still you can- 
not expect too much, especially in war-time and, above all, in 
the demoralizing atmosphere of Macedonia. So I was hardly 
surprised one morning when riding round a corner to see a 
couple of Turks trying to unscrew the headlamps of a British 
lorry, when the driver was chatting with his comrades a little 
way off. One was stooping over the lamp in a most tempting 
position, so occupied that he did not hear my horse. The other 
saw me, but paid no attention, as I was a little distance away. 
But he did not know that I was carrying an English hunting- 
crop and that it had a good six-foot thong with a lash at the 
end, giving me a much longer reach than he dreamt of. I Jeant 
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forward and let fly. The old Turk, clapping his hands to the 
injured spot, leapt into the air with a yell as though shot. His 
friend was hardly sympathetic, for the Turk has a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and his laughter probably hurt as much as 
the sting of the lash. 

There were never any births in our camp, but we had a few 
deaths and one or two marriages. One day a shock-headed 
youngster like Struwwelpeter, employed as messenger, a young 
Vlah in his national costume, applied for week-end leave. 

“What for?” I asked. 

*To get married,” he said. 

“Why, how old are you?” I asked in surprise. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Tsn’t that a bit young to get married?” 

“No! If I were to wait till I am an old man of twenty, no 
woman would look at me!” he snorted disdainfully. 

“And how old is the bride?” 

“Twenty,” was the reply. 

The next morning the wedding procession passed the camp, 
the bride in white with regulation veil, riding a tiny donkey. 
On the Monday morning the bridegroom was back at work. 

“What have you done with your wife?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I sent her back to her aunt till I am ready for her,” 
replied the youngster. 

The least desirable type that came before me was the Greek 
or Macedonian who had been to the United States. He was 
very much in evidence, for before America had invented the 
quota in order to restrict the immigration of doubtful foreigners, 
Macedonia had been a happy hunting-ground for the shipping 
agencies. Such men, in whom I quickly learnt to recognize gold 
teeth as the danger signal, had picked up a certain amount of 
English, usually limited to a few words of elementary expression 
and a little blasphemy, but had forgotten the virtues of the 
peasant and learnt only the vices of the West. The more 
intelligent were taken on as labour-interpreters or foremen, 
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but it was necessary to watch them closely, for they always tried 
the blackmailing methods of the labour boss. 

Their idea of discipline and manners were, of course, rudi- 
mentary. One morning a typical specimen slouched into my 
tent with a familiar nod, saying: 

“? Mornin’, Boss.” 

“Good morning,” I answered, with some amusement, “and 
what have you come for?” 

“T guess I’ve come to be interpreter.” 

“What languages do you know?” 

“Why, of course, I know English.” 

“Do you? I am surprised to hear it; but what else? It takes 
two languages to make an interpreter.” 

“Nothing else.” 

“Not even Greek?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Greek.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so? What other language?” 

“Nothing else.” 

“Not even Turkish?” 

“No, not Turkish.” 

“Then you are no good. No one can be an interpreter here 
who does not know at least English, Greek, Turkish, Serbian, 
and Bulgarian. Vlah and Albanian are also desirable.” 

He was so crestfallen that I felt sorry for him and gave him 
some minor job, which he quickly forfeited for dishonesty. 

A better specimen was Peter, who was a really good linguist; 
his English was well above the average, and he could even write 
a simple note. He also spoke Greek, Turkish, Serbian, Bul- 
garian, Vlah, and Albanian, with a working knowledge of 
German, picked up God knows where. He was sufficiently 
clear-headed to be able to run a gang of three hundred men, 
and eventually won the confidence of a rather helpless o.c. 
which he turned to his own advantage. 

The English of these so-called interpreters was, as a rule, as 
quaint as limited, though better results were produced by some 
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men educated in the Levant who had never been to the West. 
The following application for employment is a good specimen 
of “English as she is wrote.” “Sir,” it ran, “I am refuse from 
Constantinople. I am brother the Cochos who is in your works 
from nine months; I speec the greec, frensh, turkish, and a 
little the english self editent. Also I am student of the university 
greec, well founded in myself. what can I to execute the duty 
the adjutants I beg you if you please me and you have necessity 
to accept me in your work. Willing, Peter C....” 

The “English” of these men was hardly easier to understand 
than the vernacular of the countryside. Blasphemy and filth 
omitted, their vocabulary was extremely blended and limited, 
their grammar non-existent, their pronunciation highly indivi- 
dual. One pessimist used to come to me, sadly shaking his head, 
and exclaim in mournful confidence: 

“By God, sir, ther’ll be trumbles!” 

It was not only the Greek “interpreters” who caused amuse- 
ment. There was a Serb, a shoemaker who had been to the 
States, who could never master the intricacies of English 
spelling. His attempt to write a petition requesting employment 
is worth quoting, as an instance of the extreme difficulty which 
a barely literate foreigner meets when trying to express himself 
in our tongue. He produced the following gem: 


LEBER CAMP, 


Kepeten Ber Dir sr plis ayem men Dat you no mi plus yu very 
mach ay beliv yu lak maj fater help mi Uf yu had ani djap adnomek 
diference vataajn iz help mi kidlemi djab ai never frget yu may 
respekf] Jan B.... 


Which, being interpreted, means: 
Lasour Camp. 


Captain Burr, Dear Sir, please, I am that man, you know me. 
Please you very much, I believe you are like my father; help me if 
you can; any job, and no make difference whatever, if it help me. 
Give me job. I never forget you. My respectful, Jan. B.... 
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Most natives of Macedonia know at least two languages and 
often three, Turkish, Greek, and Slav, and it is common to 
find men who know Vlah and Albanian as well, and perhaps 
some foreign tongue, as Italian, French, or English, while the 
Jews know them all, and their own Israelite-Spanish as well. 
But these illiterate linguists, whose languages grow up with 
them like their teeth, are incapable of realizing that it is possible 
to know a little, and if you pick up a few words and use them 
appropriately and intelligently, they assume that you know the 
whole tongue. The score or so of Albanian words that I had 
learnt on that boat on the Lake of Skadar some seventeen years 
previously came in handy, for although I never learnt any 
more my Arnauts would insist in arguing with me in their own 
tongue, nor could I persuade them that I did not really under- 
stand, even if it had suited my purpose. 

In the same way, because I once said “Dute a casa!’’ that is, 
“Go home!” to a company of Vlahs, the only words I then 
Knew of their interesting tongue, they credited me with a com- 
plete knowledge of it. And so, by a series of effective, but. 
usually innocent, frauds I earned the reputation of knowing 
all the languages of the polyglot camp, and as that inspired 
respect I was glad enough to exploit it. 

As a class the Greek labourer was docile, patient, and steady, 
easy to handle once he understood what was required of him. 
His gratitude was often touching, for he knew what war means 
and was more than glad to be employed by a respectable army 
and have a tent over his head, draw good rations, and have two 
real drachmas a day into the bargain. 

They were eventually clothed, together with the similar 
corps of Macedonian Muleteers organized by my friend, Major 
Saunders, in old British uniforms, with not very distinctive 
shoulder-straps, in which connection a good story is told 
familiar to all who were at Salonika. One of our generals was 
driving along the Dudular road when he saw a man in British 
uniform slouch past without saluting. Furious, he sent his 
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A.D.C. to fetch the man, to whom he addressed a forcible and 
dignified reprimand. But the only acknowledgment was a 
sheepish grin and the words, “Finish, Johnny?” This story is 
widely attributed to our beloved Commander-in-Chief and 
also to the commander of the xvith Corps, but when I asked 
Lord Milne and Sir Charles Briggs, both denied it, although 
they, too, of course, had heard the yarn. 

“Johnny” was the name by which the Greeks called all 
British soldiers. It is no modernism, for in his romance, The 
Interpreter, Whyte Melville makes his hero angry at being thus 
addressed in the streets of Constantinople during the Crimean 
War. Professor Gardner tells me that his father-in-law, Major 
John Wilson, was addressed by his servants, also during the 
Crimean War, as Johnny Effendi. It has been suggested that 
it is far older than this, that djon is the Aromun for young man, 
from the Latin juvenis, but this sounds too good to be true. 
After all, it is a familiar English name, and a generation ago 
the word was in general use in England, merely meaning 
“fellow.” 

While the vast majority of my constituents were the Greek 
peasants described, there was a sprinkling of somewhat better 
class, fishermen from Gallipoli, butchers from Constantinople, 
like my faithful Kotcho, even a lawyer; there were also a few 
odd Turks from the villages, Albanians, mostly carpenters or 
pastry-cooks, from Adrinople or other towns, KaradZovtci 
Turks who could speak only the Macedonian dialect of 
Slavonic, Karamanian Greeks who could not speak Greek but 
only Turkish, and in winter a party of Vlahs, lithe, active 
mountaineer shepherds, who brought their flocks down to the 
plains in winter, or wandered far afield to earn their living. 
Then there were a few isolated individuals whose past we 
investigated with care, such as a Russian, who had been 
earning his living painting holy pictures in the monasteries of 
Mount Athos, a verminous Swiss schoolmaster, regarded with 
suspicion by Intelligence, and a handful of Montenegrins. 
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One member of this anthropological collection puzzled us con- 
siderably. He was small of stature and dark of complexion, 
looked like a Greek, and called himself Emmanuel. But he did 
not know a word of Greek. We tried him in Turkish, in 
Albanian, and in Vlah. We tried him in Serbian, Macedonian, 
and Bulgarian. We tried him in English, in Italian, Rumanian, 
and Hungarian. We tried him in Romany, German, and Portu- 
guese. Not one word did he understand. Then we tried him in 
French. His face lit up with delight. “Francais! Frangais!” he 
cried, but yet he could make no more progress than that. 
Then we tried him in Spanish. Again he brightened up. 
“Espafiol! Espafiol!”’ he cried, but that was the limit of his 
conversation in Castilian. However, it gave me a clue, and I 
tried the geographical method. When I referred to Bordeaux, 
to Bayonne, he looked interested. Then I repeated the names 
of the stations down the Biscay coast to the Spanish frontier. 
As I suggested Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz he brightened up 
very much, and when I got to Hendaye it was the climax. 
There was no doubt that he was a French Basque, who had 
turned up, God knows how, into this seething-pot of strange 
peoples, and a Basque interpreter was one of the few things 
in the way of linguistics that we could not produce between us 
at a moment’s notice. I have been addressed in eleven distinct 
languages in my orderly tent in one morning before breakfast, 
and yet in all that cosmopolitan crowd not a single man, 
woman, or child could be found who could exchange two words 
with him. It must have been hard on him, as he seemed a con- 
versational sort of fellow, simply dying to have a yarn with 
someone. As he eventually turned out to be a stoker off a 
French transport he was arrested as a deserter and handed over 
to the tender mercies of his own authorities, where, it is to be 
hoped, he found someone to talk to. 

This problem of language gave a good deal of trouble, 
but also considerable amusement. As Macedonia is part of 
Greece, it seemed logical that the language of the country must 
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be Greek. It was not generally realized by our people that 
Greek had ceased to be the official language of the country 
about five centuries previously, until about a year before our 
war began, and that outside the towns and refugees com- 
munities Greek would be of little use, but Slav and Turkish 
required. Interpreters who knew only Greek and English were 
sent up, often members of Anglo-Greek families born and bred 
in England, who were just as bewildered here as young English- 
men. In the early days I found a Turk in hospital with a bullet 
through his thigh. His name was entered in the books as 
“Anlamam.”’ As this is the Turkish for “I do not understand,” 
it is easy to see how the Greek interpreter had bluffed his 
employer. 

One officer-interpreter who had received his appointment 
owing to his Greek surname had been born and educated in 
England, and his Greek was that of the English sixth-form 
schoolboy. Of course he found himself in deep water with 
formal phraseology. He had occasion to write to a local police 
official and was puzzled how to sign it. 

“What the devil is the Greek for liaison officer?” he worried, 
and then, looking up the words in the dictionary, signed 
6 aévopatikes TOV dlepaTdv cxéoewr, with the result that the 
police official made haste to call to make the acquaintance of 
the “Officer of Illicit Connections.” I am told the original 
letter is now framed and preserved in the Ministry of War at 
Athens. 

Of course, Greek and English picked up a few words of each 
other’s language. The natives were always hanging round the 
British and French camps to beg or steal a bit of food. From 
the latter they learnt that manger obviously meant something 
to eat, which to a Greek is synonymous with bread, so when 
they came to a British camp, it was manger, manger they 
whined. Good-natured Tommy usually found a bit of some- 
thing, which he would throw to him, with the inimitable 
linguistic talent of the British soldier: 
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“Ere you are, Mr. Idey Bross, ’ere’s some mungy for you!” 

Some were actually writing home that they were learning the 
language, and that the Greek for bread is mungy. My batman, 
a fine old soldier from Durham, confided in me that when he 
was in Flanders he could understand a bit of what the Belgians 
said, and even in France he could pick up a word here and 
there, but he couldn’t make head nor tail of these ’ere Idey 
Brosses. 

It was a surprise to me that our men did not know the word 
baksheesh, which I thought was long since accepted into 
English, There were a few, very few, other words which came 
into general use as part of a lingua franca. For instance, when 
accosted in the dusk in the streets of Salonika, “Figga-jig, 
Johnny?” no one failed to understand. 

If men were troublesome, insects were worse. The curse of 
the country were the mosquitoes, and the energies of the 
Medical Corps were more occupied in combating them and 
their results than with the wastage of battle, for the ravages of 
malaria were fearful and the hospitals were always crowded. 
It was the younger men who suffered most, and I noticed that 
men over thirty stood the trying climate far better than the 
lads. On the Struma front the mosquitoes were so bad that 
neither Briton nor Bulgar could stand them, and in the summer 
both armies withdrew up the hills on the two sides of the broad 
valley, so that there was a belt of No Man’s Land some 
twelve kilometres or more across. When on duty in the low- 
lying grounds men were obliged to wear veils and gauntlets 
or life would not be endurable, and mosquito-nets were 
generally considered indispensable to existence. For some 
reason, although I never used a net nor took quinine, I escaped 
the scourge. As a boy I had had fevers of most of the colours, 
and so, I suppose, I had built up immunity. 

There were plenty of horrors of other kinds too, but most 
of these were equally characteristic of other theatres of war. 
Sooner or later most of us made the personal acquaintance of 
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all three kinds of louse. Bed bugs swarm in Salonika, as in 
every Mediterranean city, and even found their way into the 
camps outside. There they could be dealt with and exterminated 
with proper care, but in the old buildings in the town it was 
hopeless. They were active by day as well as by night, and 
were up to all the tricks that are, often in jest, attributed to 
them. When Base Headquarters were in a large public building 
in the town, it was a common thing for a Cimex to fall on to 
one’s papers from a tactical position on the ceiling. Appro- 
priately do the Serbs call them stenice, the little wall-creatures. 
Their distinctive odour could be detected in almost every 
house in Salonika, and men picked them up in trams and 
restaurants. They inflict their bites in a row, usually on the 
arms and legs, and the result is a peculiar, burning itch. 
Fortunately it passes off fairly quickly and leaves no ill-effects 
as a rule, though some people suffer much more than others. 
There is a peculiarly demoralizing effect about them, and I 
have known men who are quite brave in the face of a flea, 
driven to the verge of hysteria by these offensive creatures. 
Scabies was another abomination, caused not by an insect, 
but by a microscopic mite. The female burrows into the skin 
between the knuckles, and the first symptom is a number of 
pale swellings between the fingers. She lays a mass of extremely 
minute eggs under the skin, which hatch out quickly, and the 
little brutes begin to travel. They are most active in the evenings, 
and at this time an afflicted man finds life a torment. They 
spread to all the joints of the body, and no one can have the 
restraint to avoid scratching, so that many parts, especially the 
elbows and knees, become red, raw, and tender. Sleep is 
banished, and the whole system irritated almost beyond 
endurance. This can be avoided, if the trouble be diagnosed in 
the early stages and the body smeared with sulphur ointment, 
which destroys both the mite and her eggs. The most 
obstinate case will yield, and there is no reason why anyone 
should suffer more than four or five days. But it is fearfully 
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contagious, and may be spread by merely shaking hands with an 
affected person, and the clothing must be efficiently disinfected 
when a cure is complete. 

An almost equally common, and contagious, infection was 
impetigo, due, I believe, to a fungus. 

Another abomination were the flies. It was necessary to 
forbid the approach of horses to the proximity of messes and 
kitchens, for a cloud of flies would follow a rider for miles, 
usually clinging to his back, Eventually their numbers were 
reduced, but in the first summer we spent there they were 
formidable. In a mess in a hut at Summertown I made a kind 
of butterfly-net, with which I used to sweep the air vigorously 
before dinner, when they went to roost. In a few minutes I 
would have a bunch of solid fly-matter in the end of the net, 
as big as a cricket ball. Apart from the danger of disease from 
these repulsive creatures, they were an intolerable nuisance, 
banishing sleep at the time of siesta, so necessary for health in 
hot climates, as it was impossible to doze off except under a net. 

Not all the insects, however, were nasty. I was most interested 
in the Orthoptera, that is the grasshoppers and their allies, 
and as these had been greatly neglected before the war, there 
was ample scope for original work. The majority are obscure 
creatures, of little interest to anybody but the specialist, but 
some, from fantastic form, beauty, or originality, were objects 
of general interest, one receiving the honour of a special article 
in the Balkan News. This was a corpulent fellow, black, with 
a bronze sheen, bigger than a mouse. It has no English name, 
but the men called it the Balkan Flea. Its scientific name is 
Bradyporus dasypus, and it is a member of a small group that 
occurs on the lands round the Black Sea. In Macedonia it is 
common in spring, in colonies on thorn bushes in May. 

Its strange appearance is as remarkable as its voice, for it 
possesses a powerful, strident note that can be heard at a great 
distance. One, kept alive in a cage for weeks, positively en- 
deared itself to the members of one mess, who nicknamed it 
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Marmaduke. It kept quiet during the day, but directly the hum 
of conversation arose in the evening it could not bear to be 
left out in the cold, and struck up its din, which sometimes 
became so piercing and overwhelming that we were obliged to 
send it out of the tent. One night there was a hurricane, which 
did much damage in camp, and the next morning his cage 
was picked up many yards away, the lid missing, and no sign 
of the occupant. At dinner that night we were rather depressed, 
for we missed out tubby friend, when, to the astonishment of 
everyone, we heard his familiar voice in the entrance of the 
marquee. Surely enough there was Marmaduke, sitting in the 
doorway, chirping away for dear life. His cage was recovered 
and he was restored to his home with all honour, to the delight 
of everyone, and he lived for a long time afterwards, until a 
raiding army of ants gnawed off his antennae, palpi, and tarsi, 
and the helpless cripple had to be destroyed. 

A very different creature is the Saga, This genus plays the 
part of the lions and tigers of the grasshopper world. They 
are long, lean, green, or brown monsters, among the largest 
insects known, with a double row of spines on the legs, extremely 
powerful muscular development, and terrific jaws. We found 
three kinds in Macedonia, one of which was new to science, 
and called Saga campbelli, in honour of its discoverer, Captain 
Campbell, R.A.M.c. They all have the same habits of sitting 
on a twig or shrub in a commanding position to survey the 
country round, and pouncing on some passing victim. I kept 
some in captivity and fed them on another powerful great 
grasshopper called Decticus albifrons, itself a carnivore, that can 
clear a couple of yards at a bound. It was like feeding lions on 
leopards, but the lion always won. It was inevitable. In one 
instant the great Decticus was gripped in that deadly embrace 
as the Saga locked it to its chest in its great spiny limbs and 
began to chew out the inside of the head, from the throat. 
Gradually the frantic convulsions of the massive hind legs of 
the Decticus became fainter and fainter till, with the now empty 
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head capsule twisted to an unnatural angle, the twitching 
ceased. There was something terrible about the relentless 
efficiency of the Saga. It was cold-blooded, like a machine, 
with no show of hunger or emotion in those unblinking, goggle 
eyes. 

Then there is the group of grasshoppers with coloured wings, 
some blue, some yellow, or crimson. These would rise in clouds 
under the horses’ feet as we rode along the open plains in 
July. There are the leaf-like kinds, singing kinds, and the 
various praying mantis, with their quaint antics, several sorts 
of cricket, all with different habits and appearance, and all 
full of interest in their way. 

Mammals, I fear, received but little attention, except those 
that are good to eat. When digging trenches the men would 
often turn up the mole-rat, Spalax graecus, a creature which, 
as its name implies, looks like a mole, but is related to the rat. 
It has beautiful, soft, dense, dark-brown fur, and is quite 
blind, but armed with even more powerful shoulders than the 
mole, and a tremendous set of chisel teeth. A more entertaining 
little fellow is the suslik, Spermophilus graecus, which resembles 
a small squirrel without a bushy tail. It frequents steppe 
country, and in the plains of Russia it sometimes occurs in 
such numbers as to be a serious pest, so much so, indeed, that 
the Bolsheviks talk about a “‘suslik front.” The only place 
where I saw them in Macedonia was on the grassy plain 
between the Dudular road and the Vardar, near the big wireless 
Station. Here were innumerable burrows of these funny little 
yellow-brown creatures. They would pop out and sit up on 
their hind legs to have a good look at a passer-by, but directly 
he came too near they would slip nimbly into their holes. 

A regular friend of mine was the little owl. I did not mind 
his habits out there, but agreed with Pallas Athene that he is 
an entertaining and wise-looking little fellow. When sleeping 
in a village I was sometimes disturbed by the unearthly yell 
of the kukumavka, as the Serbs call him, but on still, dark 
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nights in the country his characteristic, and not unmusical, 
whistle could usually be heard. 

He is fond of sitting on telephone poles by the roadside in 
the daytime and, as you approach on horseback, his eyes fix 
you and stare, following your progress with an imperceptible 
movement of the head, like the eyes of a good portrait. It is 
extraordinary how far they can turn their heads round, and it 
is impossible to detect the movement as they welcome the 
coming and speed the passing wayfarer. Once I tried the 
experiment of seeing whether I could make one wring its own 
neck by riding slowly round it in a circle. Round I went, and 
round those great eyes followed me, until I had completed the 
circle. Then inexorably I went on, carefully watching that 
uncanny head. Suddenly, with a lightning-like movement, it 
went into the reverse, twisted its head round, and began again 
at the beginning. 

Britons in Macedonia used to exercise our immemorial 
privilege of abusing the weather, but in this I disagreed with 
most for, on the whole, the climate might have been a great deal 
worse. The great heat of summer, it is true, brought insect 
pests, discomfort, and disease, and was certainly very trying 
for those not accustomed to it, especially to the younger men, 
and when it lasted for three months without rain, it became 
exhausting, endurable only by adopting the Southern manner 
of life. Still, even during the hottest weather, there was usually 
a pleasant breeze from the sea for an hour or two in the morning, 
and there were compensations in the early spring and in the 
clean, fine, dry spells in winter. November and December 
were often unpleasant months, and yet in the Gulf of Orfano I 
have bathed with enjoyment at Christmas. January was as a 
tule fine, and one could sit in the warmth of the sun at noon, 
but it was cold at night. 

I used to enjoy sitting on the slopes overlooking the city on 
fine January evenings, watching and admiring the wonderful 
flight of a pale grey, long-winged harrier, that used to skim 
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over the ground, hunting his dinner with such exquisite grace. 
But the show sight was afforded by the starlings. Never have I 
seen such untold myriads of these entertaining birds. It was 
astonishing to see the dense clouds of them that rose from the 
horselines. We sometimes shot them when game was scarce 
and rations monotonous, as they are not bad eating, but my 
chief joy was to watch them perform their amazing evolutions. 
You would see a vague cloud speed swiftly by, of dull grey 
colour, but misty, often translucent. Perhaps it is of elongated 
shape. Once at least such a cloud was mistaken for a Zeppelin. 
Suddenly it shoots upwards, condenses, turns black, twists 
and twines into spirals and every kind of pattern, now expanding 
with amoeboid movements, now contracting again, now turning 
into a vortex ring. It is an amazing performance, done with 
faultless accuracy, each movement as though to the word of 
command, as though not by a flock of ten thousan 4 individuals, 
but by a single unit, and, greatest miracle of all, never a 
collision. 

Snow fell three or four times in the winter, but never lay for 
long. The snowstorms, often of extreme violence, rarely came 
before November, and were most damaging when they fell in 
March, when the fruit-trees were in blossom. They were often 
driven by the north wind that came hurtling down the valley 
of the Vardar, so that the Serb for “rude Boreas” is Vardarats. 
It would arise almost without warning at all times of the year 
and last as a rule one or two days. In the spring and autumn 
the Vardarats brought tropical rains, which instantly converted 
almost dry brooks into raging torrents. In my first camp, on 
the flat ground of the campagna, a drain was dug all round, 
forty inches deep and forty wide, yet in one of the first rain- 
storms we had it overflowed its banks almost immediately. 

But it was during the drought that the gales were worst, for 
then they brought nothing more nor less than a sandblast. 
The fine, red dust penetrated into everything, and made life a 
misery. The usual warning was the stillness of the air, and 
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starting of little whirlwinds which picked up the dust and 
débris by the roadsides and lifted them in a spiral high into the 
air. One night, when a guest at a casualty clearing station, I 
was aroused by a roar like thunder. Hardly awake, I sprang out 
of the tent and saw a huge black wall advancing. “Heavens!” 
I thought. “What a fearful storm!” And with complete unsel- 
fishness, dashed to loosen the guys of the tent of my neighbour, 
Captain Skeels. He too was awake, more so than I, for he swore 
vigorously and yelled: 

“Tighten up, you damned idiot!” 

In the nick of time I realized that it was not rain that was 
coming, but dust. 

On another occasion, while my tin hut was being built, I was 
aroused by a fiendish din, and it was some time before I 
diagnosed the cause. The Vardarats had sprung up during the 
night with its usual suddenness and intensity and was playing 
cymbals with a dump of corrugated galvanized sheets. The 
commotion was terrific. Suddenly the gale picked up one sheet 
and bowled it along with a fearful clatter, finally lifting it fairly 
into the air and impelling it with tremendous force, broadside 
on, against the side of a tent. The men inside must have 
thought it was the very pandemonium. 

The strongest ropes and longest pegs cannot hold out for 
ever against such force. At Ostrovo, in the West, one morning 
I saw an entire hospital, with dozens of marquees, all flat upon 
the ground, 
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DINNERS AND YARNS 


For long periods, when there was little fighting on the British 
sector, the deadliest enemy to the army, after the mosquitoes, 
was ennui. This became so serious that the authorities gave 
facilities, not only for periodic week-end leave to the base, 
but for concerts, and even for pantomimes. There was plenty 
of talent available, professional as well as amateur, and the 
standard maintained was high. Almost every unit of any size 
had some form of entertaining organization, and those with a 
stationary camp arranged a concert hall, with stage and con- 
veniences. Bluebeard, a pantomime produced by the 28th 
Division, was generally considered one of the most successful, 
but my favourite was, Slip Your Clutch, a revue produced by 
No. 738 Motor Transport Company, under the command of 
Major Butterworth, at their Garrick Theatre at Guvezne, at 
Kilo 27 on the Seres road. Here there was a production of 
some sort every evening. The revue eventually toured the 
whole of the British sector, and was replaced during its absence 
by variety shows and cinemas. The place was always crammed 
and much appreciated by the men. 

Of course the object of every young fellow was to get down 
to the base and “have a binge.” There was a number of cabaret 
shows of doubtful reputation in the town before the fire, but 
after that catastrophe the only cheerful place was the White 
Tower. This was a large concert-hall and garden, which took 
its name from the old White Tower adjoining, and it was 
pleasant and harmless to stroll about the gardens in the cool 
of the evening and listen to the music. The favourite items were 
Tipperary, which the Greek bands took for our national 
anthem, and the famous Serbian dirge, Tamo Daleko!, which 
they played as a valse. But later in the evening, especially at 
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week-ends, the scene would grow more and more lively, until 
it would end in a riot of debauchery. The audience consisted 
largely of young officers of all the armies down on leave for a 
few days, anxious to crowd one glorious hour of life into the 
short time and take away experiences to boast of during the 
monotony of waiting in the trenches. After eleven it was 
impossible to hear anything that was going on on the stage; 
everyone was shrieking, shouting, and singing ribald songs at 
the top of their voices in half a dozen languages, half-drunk, 
lecherous as baboons. 
In one corner a half-tipsy Italian, an unusual sight, greatly 

daring, struck up, 

A Cremona ci sta una ragazza, 

Chi per nome si chiama Rosina. ... 


At Cremona there is a young lady, 
And her name, Oh, her name is Rosina... . 


but he was quickly drowned by the roar of a Serb bellowing 
out the latest music-hall ditty from Belgrad: 


Mi smo deca iz Londona! 
Adh Yes! All right! 
Pijemo vino iz balona! 
A6h Yes! All right! 


We are boys from London town, 
Oh Yes! All right! 
See us pour the red wine down! 
Ob Yes! All right! 


which was quickly followed by an impromptu parody from his 


neighbour: : ; 
Mi smo deca iz Afrike! 


A6h Yes! All right! 

Mi ne jedemo bez paprike! 
Aoh Yes! All right! 

We are boys come from Africa! 
Oh Yes! All right! 

We don’t eat without paprika! 
Oh Yes! All right! 
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and then the high-piping voice of a Frenchman: 


O Salonique, Salonique! 
Quelle odeur 
Magnifique! 


The frantic chorus was interrupted by a young voice in 
English to the tune of Gilbert the Filbert: 


I’m Ivor, the dwiver 
Of this motor-car, 

The joy of Salonika, 
The pwide of Langaza! 
And its wipping to see 
The Army Commander 
Clear the woad for me! 


so that only his neighbours could hear the thin voice of a Greek 
trying to quote from the Greek opera, The Young Viah Girl : 


BAdya efwor kai BAdya madevpeva. 
Pm a Viah girl, as a Vlah girl reared! 


and of a stray Russian with memories of the Letu¢aya My in 
Petrograd: 

Liubliii ya zens¢in milykh, 

Krasivykh i bezstyzykh! 

I love the lovely ladies, 

The pretty ones and shameless! 


but all was drowned by the stentorian voice of a merry party 
of British naval officers, with half a dozen admiring and hopeful 
odalisques in attendance, bellowing a chorus to the tune of 
Barnacle Bill the Sailor. 

The audience then rose in ecstasies on seeing a young 
Highlander letting himself down from a box on to the stage, 
when his kilt caught on a nail, and he sang: 


No one’s going to lub dat gal but me! 
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and then a grey-haired colonel in another box stood up and 
went out, a woman on his arm. 

Unattractive women with painted faces, often young, were 
inviting victims to buy them champagne. This was part of their 
contract, and every woman was bound to sell a fixed number 
of bottles every evening, on which she received three drachmas 
commission out of the thirty-five which the wine cost. Conse- 
quently their victims were disappointed of their chat over a 
bottle of fizz, for the young woman moved off to hunt for 
another victim directly the cork was drawn. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that no stand was made by the officers against 
this practice, and they continued to allow themselves to be 
fleeced up to the end. 

One youngster became involved in a serio-comedy which 
nearly ended in tragedy. He announced his engagement to a 
girl who had been nursing for the French, but for some reason 
now found herself destitute. He brought her to lunch one day 
to my mess, and she seemed a very decent young woman, but 
it was evident that she had a past, which perhaps threw some 
glamour of romance about her. On one of the rare occasions 
that I went to the “monkey-house” at the White Tower I saw 
her sitting alone in a corner, sobbing as though her heart would 
break. I asked her what the trouble was. 

“Ah, mon capitaine,” she replied in a choking voice, “my 
fiancé is behaving, oh, so strangely! He has left me, and I am 
alone and without a sou to buy some food. That Jew has told 
me I] may sing and dance on his stage, but I must sell six 
bottles of champagne.” 

A few days later I heard that she had made a determined 
attempt to kill herself, which was prevented by the timely 
interference of some friends of her fiancé, who was shortly 
afterwards transferred to another front, where he doubtless 
quickly found consolation and forgot the unfortunate girl at 
Salonika. 

There was a Serbian girl there who earned unenviable 
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notoriety. She was a woman of remarkable beauty and fascina- 
tion, sufficiently educated to have been a schoolmistress in 
Serbia before the war. But she was a vampire, who proceeded 
along the path of vice, from pocket-money to comfort, and 
almost to wealth, her track marked by the broken careers of 
men innumerable. I caught a glimpse of her one day in a 
restaurant just before the end, and rubbed my eyes, for I had 
heard of her meteoric career and expected to see in her face 
the stigmata of the diseased harpy that I knew her to be. 
But she still looked young and unspoilt and as devilishly 
fascinating as when she began her career nearly three years 
previously. 

Another Serbian girl who became famous was of a very 
different calibre, and the breath of scandal seemed to pass her 
over. She had been a telephone operator in a small Serbian 
town, but was an incorrigible tomboy. When the war broke 
out she, with another girl, disguised herself as a boy and 
joined a band of irregulars. They saw plenty of fighting, and 
her companion was killed at her side, when she herself was 
wounded. Her sex was discovered by the doctors and she 
was employed as a hospital orderly at the base. But being 
a typical Serb, and very feminine to boot in spite of her 
breeches and the use of the masculine form of the verb, not 
caring a rap for authority, she fell foul of them and was 
turned out with only her salary as a telephonist on which 
to live, quite inadequate, of course, at that time at Salonika. 
However, the French took pity on her and found her 
employment for some time, after which she opened a small 
café that was frequented by Serbian soldiers. She was an 
original character and popular with foreigners, for she was 
vivacious and intelligent, quickly picked up good, useful 
French, and was entertaining company. She made a great 
impression on the British, and her portrait, in uniform on 
sentry-go with rifle in hand, appeared in the illustrated 
London papers. 
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When the Serbian army arrived at Salonika and the gipsy 
fiddlers sang: 


Krece se ladja francuska 
Za Solunskoto pristaniste. . . . 


Now sails the gallant French transport 
For Salonika’s welcome port.... 


with its undulating lilt, the officers and men were glad to get 
back to the fleshpots of civilization after the horrors of Albania 
and the weary rest and refit at Bizerta. So I was not surprised 
to find them thronging the floor of a cabaret when I strolled 
in one evening about closing time. The band was playing the 
anthems of the Allies, with a certain vagueness, including the 
splendid Boge Pravde, Thou God of Fustice, of the Serbs. 

When the party was beginning to break up, a little man in 
mufti in one of the boxes stood up and announced in bad 
French, “Now I will sing the Marseillaise in Russian.” The 
band struck up and he sang a Russian version to the inspiring 
music, 

His performance, understood by few, was applauded by all 
with the exception of those who realized the enormity of a 
Russian singing the republican hymn at such a time, for it 
was yet a year before the Revolution. A young Serbian captain 
strode forward towards the singer and said to him in Russian: 

“You have no right to insult us by singing a republican song 
in Russian, when the Tsar is our protector and gallant ally. 
If you were a real Russian you would be in uniform and not in 
mufti, like the coward you are. I spit in your face.” 

And he did. 

It is wonderful how one determined man can change the 
atmosphere of a crowd, from the jovial to the tense. The 
singer dropped back in his box as though shot. 

I addressed the captain. 

“Gosp’ Kapetane,” I said. “Permit me to congratulate you. 
I have recently come from Russia and,” introducing myself, 
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continued, “should this worm screw up his courage to challenge 
you, I should esteem it a privilege to act for you.” 

He grasped my hand. 

“The creature will never dare risk his skin, the molokosos 
(milksop), so I hardly think you will be troubled.” 

To my disappointment, though hardly to my surprise, the 
duel did not come off, so I was deprived of an interesting 
experience. The next time I saw the Russian, two years later, 
he was drunk. 

Life seemed a little flat after this incident, as I walked out 
on to the deserted front. It was after midnight, and I had no 
conveyance to my camp. I was in town without leave, so could 
not go to one of the officially recognized hotels, That was 
subversive of discipline, and I ought to haye known better, I 
suppose. I was perfectly aware that no one under the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel was allowed in town without written leave, 
which was not given without good reason, but, as I was in 
command of an independent unit, I arrogated to myself the 
privileges of that rank, although only a captain. There was 
not a lieutenant-colonel within miles of my camp to whom I 
might apply, and I frequently had occasion to go into town in 
connection with my duties. But if I had not too much respect 
for the letter of the law, I had plenty for the spirit. 

I was tired and had to hunt for a lodging for the night. I 
found a native hotel, where I knocked on the door for ages, 
but the snoring of the night porters drowned my hammering. 
It seemed hopeless, and I was getting desperate. Suddenly, 
while wondering where I could find another inn with somebody 
alive in it, a cab rattled by on the cobbles and drew up at a 
big hotel of doubtful reputation in the Egnation Way. I followed 
breathlessly, and saw a tali girl get out and ask the Turkish 
cabby for change, in bad Greek. I saw she was Serb, so 
came to the rescue, paid off the Turk, and introduced 
myself. In reply to her astonished question, I explained 
the circumstances and told her that I simply must find 
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somewhere to lie down till the morning. A la guerre comme a 
la guerre. 

“J am sorry I cannot take you in with me,” she said 
pleasantly, “but I am living with a man here, and there is not 
a sofa in the room, but I can introduce you to some friends 
who have a nice flat over the way, and I’m sure they'll be glad 
to put you up.” 

She took me across the road, into a narrow side street, up a 
winding staircase, where she tapped on a door. Presently this 
opened a few inches and a nose timidly appeared. After some 
whispering the owner of the nose opened the door enough to 
let us both in and closed it at once, bolting and barring it, 
while I loosened my pistol in its holster. We found ourselves in 
a bourgeois flat and I was introduced to the tenant, a swarthy 
young man in the uniform of a Serbian captain. 

He was an interesting person and entertained me with tales 
of adventure in the secret service of the French. We smoked 
numerous cigarettes and sipped the inevitable coffee, when the 
captain’s Polish mistress, owner of the nose, and Stania, my 
new acquaintance, came and announced that my bed was ready. 
They escorted me into a large, dark room, with a four-poster, 
and a candle-end glimmering at the far side by the window. 
Wishing me pleasant dreams the captain withdrew, and the 
two ladies with him. I felt intolerably sleepy, flung off my 
clothes, and rolled into bed. Overcome by drowsiness, I fell 
asleep, but realized in that same instant that I was not alone. 

Early next morning I was aroused by being shaken and saw 
a young peasant girl staring at me, telling me in Serb that I 
must be off at once as she had work to do. I dressed and went 
out. The doors were all open and not a soul was about. 

A few days later I chanced to meet Stania on the front. I 
greeted her and asked after our common friends, Captain... 
and his mistress. 

“Sh!” she cried, putting her fingers to her lips and looking 
apprehensively up and down the street. 
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“Why, what is the matter?” I asked. “What is all this 
mystery about?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” she whispered in some agitation. 
“They were both hung by the French last week in Monastir.” 

It appeared that he was a Macedonian, who had served 
at different times in the Bulgarian as well as in the 
Serbian army. Employed on Intelligence duty by the French 
on the strength of his local knowledge and command of 
languages, he had crossed the line several times and been made 
welcome by the Bulgars, to whom he had sold secrets about the 
French, but, playing the profitable though dangerous game of 
double-crossing once too often, had paid the penalty of his 
treachery, dragging his unfortunate mistress into a dishonoured 
grave with him. He had drugged my coffee and searched my 
pockets, but, naturally, I had nothing of interest or value on 
me when doing a Herumbummel in Salonika. 

One morning, when drinking coffee at Floca’s, the Café de 
la Paix of Salonika before the fire and rendezvous of every- 
body, noticing an interesting article in one of the Serbian news- 
papers, I turned to my neighbour, who was in the uniform of a 
Serbian major, and made a comment upon it. He answered 
me in English: 

“I do not know Serbian. Don’t you know English?” 

It is hard to say who was the more surprised. He turned out 
to be a compatriot, Major Sim, who held a staff appointment 
with our ally’s forces. 

This was not the only case, for there was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bevis, who knew not a word of the language, and considerably 
astonished my staff by his inability to understand them, although 
wearing their uniform. 

But the most striking case was that of Miss Flora Sandes, 
who actually fought in the ranks in the Serbian army as a 
private, was decorated with the Star of Karageorge with 
Swords for Valour, severely wounded, promoted sergeant, and 
eventually given a commission. Naturally, the peasants looked 
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upon her as a goddess, and followed her through thick and 
thin. Though the reverse of a fire-eating swashbuckler, 
Lieutenant Sandes found garrison duty in peace-time dull and 
irksome. 

A great source of comfort to us was the Cercle des Officiers, 
a pleasant club run by the French for the benefit of the officers 
of the Allied armies. It was a boon to us all, for here one could 
get a respectable meal decently served at a reasonable price. It 
was, in fact, an outlier of civilization and a pleasant reminder 
of the survival of the amenities of life. There was a spacious 
verandah built out over the waters of the gulf. Expert Annamites 
had built a series of sun-screens of peculiar design. A framework 
of light wood, about eighteen inches broad, with cross-pieces 
about every four or five inches, was fixed horizontally on up- 
rights at various altitudes. The art consists in so fixing these 
apparently quite inadequate screens that they intercept the 
sun’s rays at all hours and yet, being in openwork design, do 
not impede the passage of the slightest breeze. This is a 
speciality in which the Annamites excel, and, if they did nothing 
else in the war, these strange, black-toothed auxiliaries of the 
French justified their existence by the refreshing shade which 
they provided for the sun-weary. When ordered to construct 
such a screen, the expert sits all day on the appointed spot, 
observing the path of the sun. He then erects his screen, and 
the shade falls exactly on the place required. They are efficient, 
and also pleasing to the eye, but beneath them there was 
considerable danger from bombs, even when no aircraft was 
about, for they afforded attractive perches to flocks of sparrows 
and other small birds. 

A considerable amount of inter-allied entertainment took 
place, particularly between British and Serbs, who seemed to 
make friends and to get on better together than any other allies. 
The Italians kept themselves very much aloof, and, unfortu- 
nately, there was little sympathy between British and French, 
while the Russians disappeared from the scene at an early date. 
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There were not many Serbian officers who knew English, but 
that small minority were popular guests in British messes. One 
giant of a man, Colonel Nikolajevic, commanding a depot near 
the town, was in considerable demand. He was a remarkable 
personality, speaking not only French, Russian, and English, 
but also Romany and, I believe, Turkish. He had the reputa- 
tion of being the finest swordsman in the Balkans, and had 
studied boxing in England under Jeffries, translated a standard 
work on pugilism into Serb, and then studied coup de savate 
under the French champion. He had a monstrous chest and a 
hand like a leg of mutton. It is related of him that one evening, 
when strolling home after dining in an English mess, he was 
attacked by one of the numerous apaches who infested the 
streets at night. The colonel, who was lighting a cigarette, 
put his fist out and strolled on, not troubling to turn to see 
the effect. When the stunned apache was picked up his face 
was pushed in and one eye pushed out. 

Colonel Staja Staji¢, who commanded a depot near the base, 
fully maintained the reputation for hospitality, in which the 
Serbs rival the Russians. There were about twenty officers as 
a rule in his mess, and often there were guests from one or 
more of the Allied armies. I was proud indeed to be an 
honorary member, and many a cheerful and pleasant evening 
did I spend in that genial company. 

The Serbs are a musical people, and several members of 
Colonel Staji¢’s mess could sing. One, Lieutenant Mijat 
Mijatovi¢, afterwards scored a success at the Albert Hall, and 
then became a professional singer. There was another, an 
N.C.0., who also had a delightful tenor. He accompanied 
himself on the guitar and entertained us frequently. One of 
his favourites was the Serbian version of Home, Sweet 
Home, Zaviéaj, which Powell especially loved. He took a 
great deal of trouble to learn it from Zivadinovi¢, and the 
two became friends, the Serb teaching him a series of his 
native songs. 
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Zaviéaju, mili raju! 

U kom sam se rodio, 
Duéo moja, divni raju, 
Ko te ne bi volio? 


U tebi mi sve poznato, 
Svako drvo, svaki kam’; 
Svak mi gleda umiljato, 
I ja svakog tu poznam. 


Otac, mati, misli na me! 
Brat se sjeca brata svog; 
Mila seja pozdrav Salje, 
Svakim dahom srca svog. 


Ja sam tuzan u tudjini; 
TuzZno gledam na svoj kraj; 
Molim Boga sa Visine, 
Da mi ¢uva ZAVICAJ! 


Translation. 
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HOMELAND 


Oh, my Homeland, dearest Homeland, 
Homeland wherein I was born, 


. Oh, my soul and earthly Heaven, 


Who could not help loving thee? 


In thee all things are familiar, 
Every tree and every stone; 
Everything looks sweet and kindly, 
Everyone to me is known. 


Father, mother, think about me! 
And of brothers mem’ry kind; 
Every sister sends her greeting 
With each beat of heart and mind. 


But ’m mournful in a strange land; 
Sadly gaze from where I roam, 
And I pray to God on highest 
To preserve my loved HOME! 
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Another Serbian officer to whom both Powell and I were 
very much attached was Colonel Vesovic. He belonged to the 
judicial branch of the army, and his actual functions were 
those of prosecutor, a disagreeable job, which made him 
unhappy in his duty. He was a fine sample of the straight, 
sincere type, who won universal affection and respect. He was 
a frequent visitor to our mess, and both Powell and I often 
lunched or dined with him in Salonika. 

Colonel Protic, a medical officer, was in command of a 
hospital at Kilo 3. He too was an admirable host, and gave 
delightful dinner parties, kept lively by the cheerful music of 
Milanée and his merry men. All who have travelled in the 
Danubian regions know the tradition of the gipsy fiddler. 
Milanée had won fame for his skill and character in a restaurant 
in Kragujevac. He was a God-send to us in Macedonia. Gipsy 
fiddlers play by ear, but Milance was better educated than 
most, and could read not only the language, but also music. 
He had an extraordinary flair for the mood of his audience. 
He was constantly in my camp, for Colonel Protic was generous 
in lending his services and never failed to help when we gave 
a party. If Milance saw that what he was playing did not fit 
in with his patron’s mood, crash! a discord, and off he would 
go in some very different stram. He often used to come to 
cheer me up when I was in the doleful dumps. 

Milance achieved the same success in my mess and among 
my guests, who were of all nationalities. After the opening 
performance at the Garrick Theatre, Guvezne, was over and 
all the generals had gone home, Butterworth entertained his 
friends to supper on the stage in true Irving fashion. Gradually 
the animated conversation died down, as it was realized that 
gentle, distant music was pervading the atmosphere, wafting in 
through the curtain. It was Milan¢e and his men, playing a 
dreamy, far-away, voluptuous Turkish overture called Okam. 
He could sing, too, in a funny, high-pitched, cracky voice, but 
well enough to amuse us all. After midnight, with the consent 
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of the senior officer present, he would sing masno, that is, 
ribald songs of incredible coarseness, to the great delight of 
those of his audience who could understand him. 

One of his songs which was a favourite dates from the 
Wars of Liberation, when the Serbs ejected the Turks from 
their country. It runs as follows in the original Serb: 


Kazi, Leno, koga volis? 
Jel’ Turéina, il’ Srbina? 


Turin li je, budala je! 
Srbin li je, bekrija je! 


Ja ga zovem na veceru; 
On me baca, majko, u postelju. 


A u zoru on me budi; 
Oée lice, majko, da poljubi! 


U mangupa kuéa pusta, 
Ali su mu, majko, medna usta! 


which we may roughly translate: 


Tell me, Lena, whom does thou love? 
Is ita Turk? or is it a Serb? 


Turks, o my friend, are but useless swine! 
Serbs are the fellows for women and wine! 


I asked one once to come and eat bread; 
Straightway he flung me on to the bed! 


And in the dawn he wakes and he slips 
His arm around me and kisses my lips! 


A sporting lad has not houses nor money, 
But, mother dear, his lips are of honey! 


Many another song of this sort he had in his repertoire, not 
suitable, perhaps, for London drawing-rooms, but sung with a 
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swing they are favourites in the rougher atmosphere of a 
military camp in the Balkans. 

Here is such a rollicking ditty, full of vim and joie de vivre. 
It is nearly untranslatable and full of Turkish slang, so that a 
Croat from Zagreb would scarcely understand it. I give a 
rendering for what it is worth, but it is of course not possible 
to convey either the sound or the atmosphere of the original. 
The reference to Georgian girls shows the Oriental influence, 
too, the tradition of the beauty of the Caucasians, who were 
sought after for odalisques for the harems of the wealthy 
pashas of Turkey and Egypt. 


Crno-oke, Tall and comely, 
Po-visoke Black-eyed, lovely, 
Lepe, tanke With jet tresses, 
Djurdjianke Georgian lasses, 

Srbi vole, Slim and lissom! 

Jer su lole! Serbians kiss ’em! 
Meraklije Real good judges 

Za dimije! Of Turk girls’ breeches! 


Other interesting invitations from the Serbian side used to 
come from Colonel Jovan Jovanovic, nicknamed Kaléa, 
formerly commanding a cavalry regiment and a.D.c. to 
Kraljevi¢ George. The Prince maintained a small colony of 
fishermen in the marshes of the estuary of the Vardar and sent 
their captures to the Serbian military hospitals. Several times 
Kaléa invited Zarko and me to supper on the malarial eyot, 
where the fishermen had pitched their camp. 

On punting across the backwater we were greeted by a 
cheery welcome from a ragged fellow in dirty white clothes 
and an immense straw hat. In spite of his appearance, his 
manners and voice were those of an educated man, and he was 
an excellent host. He fed us royally on som (sheat-fish),'on mren 
(barbel), and Saran (carp), which is prized as a food in Europe, 
and may run to as much as forty pounds. The som (Silurus 
glanis), is a hideous fellow, with broad, flat head, grinning 
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mouth, and feelers. He is fierce, and can be dangerous to 
bathers. As specimens run up to four hundred pounds and even 
more in weight, and nearly seven feet in length, one fish may 
feed a company. Though the big ones are coarse, smaller ones, 
running to a few pounds, are excellent, with firm white flesh. 
The fish-broth our hosts gave us, piping hot from the fire and 
ablaze with paprika, was a thing to remember. As we sat and 
enjoyed it, three pelicans flew over. They have an extraordinary 
rhythmic flight, three beats and a pause, with perfect timing. 
Our host said he had tried to eat one, but it was too tough and 
fishy. 

He was a lieutenant in the Serbian army, seconded for this 
special duty. He was a volunteer, one of the numerous Austrian 
subjects who had joined their independent brothers. Before the 
war he had been a student in Vienna. When I asked him what 
was his subject, he answered, “I am a comparative philolo- 
gist,” in the same voice that a man might say, “I am a car- 
penter,” or “I am a chartered accountant.”’ He seemed to see 
nothing incongruous between his somewhat unusual profession 
and his present occupation. He spent his moments of leisure in 
compiling an English dictionary for his own use. Considering 
his life under canvas, he certainly chose a very inconvenient 
method. He had a wooden tray, divided into little compart- 
ments, like those on which printers keep their type. In each 
compartment he had a pile of little squares of paper, which 
he lifted out with a pair of forceps. On each little square 
he wrote in microscopic handwriting all the information he 
could secure about the word in question. He said that life 
in the estuary was monotonous but peaceful, and a great 
relief after the trenches. Their diet was not very varied, 
consisting of the same som, barbel, and carp, but one great 
day they caught a sturgeon. This they considered a royal 
fish, and sent it to the Prince. The comparative philologist 
was a swarthy man, and generally known by the nickname 
of Gaga, but his surname was Miliusni¢é, which means Son 
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of Sweet Lips. Can anyone maintain that the Serbs are 
not a poetic race? 

My own mess was on the Serbian model, for as soon as my 
staff was organized I had budded off from the sappers with 
whom I had been living and came to take up my abode among 
my own men. We had two excellent cooks, first, Dragutin, 
who was afterwards drowned, together with one of my Monte- 
negrins and camp police, when returning from Stavros on a 
trawler, and after him Milorad, a cavalryman from Sabac 
(Shabats). Poor Dragutin had been denying himself every 
luxury except a few cigarettes in order to take some savings 
home to his family, but Milorad lived to return to his farm 
on the Save. We were nearly twenty members, but places were 
always laid for one or two guests, who nearly always turned up. 
Our service and highly spiced cooking struck my compatriots 
as original and spicy, and we kept up a good reputation for 
hospitality. 

Our mess was always prepared for emergencies. One night, 
when Butterworth was entertaining a party in his theatre, as 
his guests would pass my camp on their way home, I invited 
them all to supper. It was nearly midnight when I telephoned 
through to Ljuba (Lyuba), my mess secretary, and a nice 
commotion there was, for notice was short and all were asleep. 
An hour or so later, when a dozen or more cars drew up and 
parked, the mess was a blaze of light and the table groaning 
under a herculean repast of native cheese, of tomatoes, of 
patlidzans, of onions, of salad, of srpski ajvar, of stewed beans 
with paprikas, and many strange delicacies, which Ljuba had 
conjured up at a moment’s notice. Besides, Dimic¢, one of the 
police, who had the reputation of having been the best pastry- 
cook in Belgrad, had luckily been exercising his art and pre- 
pared a good stock of cakes and biscuits. Nor was wine 
lacking, at least when we sat down, some twenty of us, with 
appetites piqued by the drive in the night air and the aroma of 
the food. 
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We had until recently been obliged to drink out of any 
vessel that would hold fluid, and most of us had been con- 
tented with tobacco tins, but a consignment of glass had just 
reached the canteen from Japan. Unfortunately, the new glasses 
were of the “sodawater tumbler” size, with the consequence 
that the wine was drunk like beer, and our twenty guests 
quickly played havoc with our stock. I noticed after a time 
that a different kind of wine, much superior, had appeared on 
the table, and asked Ljuba what it was. 

“Supplies run out, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he whispered, “‘so we 
commandeered a barrel which Dusan had brought in this 
morning for his private use.” 

Poor DuSan’s taste was excellent, but his barrel was small. 
The crisis was but momentarily averted. What was to be done? 
How could we conjure up a barrel of wine in the wilds of 
Macedonia in the middle of the night? Then I confided my 
troubles into the sympathetic ear of Colonel Stajic. Yes, he 
answered, he could save the situation, but had no transport. 
Then Butterworth came to the rescue, off went his car 
with Zarko, and in an incredibly short time returned in 
triumph bringing a heroic barrel of the precious fluid, so 
the cheerful party was saved from a premature death by 
desiccation. 

On these occasions, those of us who spoke more than one 
language were in great demand to translate funny stories from 
one into another, a great test of knowledge. Many yarns cannot 
stand translation, when they depend for their point upon some 
play of the words, but there is a peculiar pleasure when a neat 
rendering can be found. This was the case in a story told by 
the Serbs of a doctor from Belgrad who visited Zagreb, where 
Croatian is spoken. These are like English and American, one 
language, with a somewhat different phraseology. The doctor 
asked a girl to go for a walk with him. 

“T cannot,” she said. 

“Why note” 
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“*Trudna sam, I am knocked up.” 

“Kako trudna? How knocked up?” asked the doctor in 
astonishment. 

“T am really, je, Bo’me!” she innocently replied. 

“Ah,” said the doctor. ““Now I understand.” 

As a matter of fact he really misunderstood, in exactly the 
same way that an American would have misunderstood the 
same reply from an Englishwoman. There is also a still deeper 
pun, which only a Serbian speaker could appreciate. 

There is a well-known story of a Serbian and an English 
soldier which is worth repeating. These two met in a café and, 
although not knowing a word of each other’s language, rapidly 
became friends over a glass of wine. By the third or fourth 
glass they were positively affectionate, showing each other the 
photographs of their best girls. The sentimental Serb, in a 
moment of expansion, pressed his watch upon the Englishman 
as a souvenir. But the Englishman, having nothing suitable on 
him, was at a loss what to give to his comrade in arms. Suddenly 
he had an inspiration, and presented him with the Government 
mule which he was riding. And so, to the astonishment of his 
unit, the Serb turned up at his camp on muleback. His o.c., 
however, at once took the animal away and informed the 
British authorities. These, I am happy to say, rose to the 
occasion, replying with a beau geste. “What an Englishman 
gives, he gives,” they wrote, “The mule is the property of 
the Serbian soldier.’ Doubtless the Tommy’s pay-book 
reflected for many a month his outburst of wine-begotten 
generosity. 

The Serbs love Christmas. Theirs falls a fortnight later than 
our own, by the Julian calendar, so I had double festivities to 
celebrate. And J must say they do know how to celebrate. 
Powell, Zarko, and I sat down to the inevitable roast sucking- 
pig about noon, and merrily the time slipped by. Powell 
created a sensation in that big party of Serbian officers, 
whose guests we were, by singing their own familiar songs 
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in their own language, especially when he played upon their 
sentiments : 

Zavitaju, mili rajul 

U kom sam se rodio.... 


Home, Sweet Home, 
Home, wherein I was born.... 


Before we knew where we were we were hungry again, so 
another prasé was brought up and, of course, the red wine kept 
flowing till the pile of dead men in the corner became formidable. 
Serbs are splendid company, and it was difficult to tear oneself 
away, but I had another invitation for supper at seven at just 
such another party at Kilo 74, so it was surely high time to 
be off. Our hosts laughed as we looked at the clock. “Too late, 
brother!” they cried, and surely enough I found, to my horror, 
that it was midnight. We had not noticed the passage of twelve 
hours. 

The next morning Zarko brought me another invitation. 

“This is overdoing it, Zarko,” I said to him. “I have had my 
own Christmas, and now yours. What is it this time?” 

“Drugi dan Boziéa, Gosp’ Kapetane, the second day of 
Christmas. It is our custom. You know, we say ‘klin klinom 
1zbije se, use a wedge to knock out a wedge, and it is the best 
treatment for mamurluk.” The hair of the dog that bit me, of 
course, 

I smiled. Mamurluk is what the Germans call Katzenjammer 
and the French mal au cheveux, and we, “the morning after the 
night before.” 

The Serbs have another remedy for the unpleasant complaint, 
called raso. The first Englishman to discover its merits was a 
chance traveller to Constantinople before the war, who was 
tempted to break the journey at Belgrad for a day or two, 
where he was entertained in true Serbian style. The conse- 
quence was a bad attack of mamurluk the next day. His host 
made him drink a tumbler of greenish, sour fluid. It was not 
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very pleasant, but the effect was magical, which so struck the 
Englishman that he tested it a second time, so as to make no 
mistake. On his return he stopped again at Belgrad, as he 
realized that this wonderful fluid would have a good sale in 
England, and he decided to put it on the market at a fancy 
price as the Ideal Headache Mixture. His friends said he could 
have as much as he wanted for nothing, and took him down to 
the cellar to see the process. There he saw sour-smelling 
barrels covered with a frothy scum, the very appearance of 
which filled him with disgust. “And have I drunk that?” he 
exclaimed in horror, and found that raso is the fluid drawn off 
from the fermenting mixture of cabbages being pickled, 
sauerkraut, in fact, and this so damped his enthusiasm that he 
abandoned the enterprise. 

Paprika comes in useful sometimes in a similar connection. 
One afternoon a British officer turned up for dinner in my 
mess, after having said good-bye to some friends bound for 
home. The cocktails had been numerous and potent, and I am 
sorry to say that my guest was, to put it plainly, drunk. This 
was very painful, especially in the presence of the rest of the 
members of the mess, who were Serbs. It was necessary to 
sober him, or get rid of him. With an inspiration I picked up 
a great, fresh, juicy, scarlet chilli, a monstrous capsicum, over 
two inches long, very pointed, as fierce as flame. I held it 
temptingly before his lips. He rose to the bait, opened his 
mouth...and... bit! 

Everyone gazed at him, fascinated. Instantly his face flushed 
to match the fiery fruit and, clasping his hands in agony to his 
mouth, he dashed off to his hut, returning after a short delay 
a sober and wiser man. 

Civilian entertainment was not entirely excluded, for one day 
early in the campaign I received an invitation to a concert, 
followed by a dinner-party and a dance, given by the Israelite 
Club of Salonika. The Jews of the city are of the Sephardim, 
and retain the archaic Spanish of their ancestors, so foolishly 
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expelled from Spain and so wisely accepted by Turkey in 
1492. At the time their club was probably the only place in the 
town where a civilized entertainment could have been given. 
The concert was good and much of the talent drawn from the 
French army; indeed, the whole programme was in French, 
Then we sat down to an excellent dinner, arrosé with plenty of 
good champagne, after which the concert-room was cleared and 
a dance followed. The whole atmosphere was that of a good 
ball in a prosperous country town in pre-tango England. 
Besides myself, there was only one other man in British uni- 
form. We were introduced by our hosts in French, which was 
the only language heard that evening, and when left for a few 
minutes to ourselves, we continued chatting in that tongue, 
until I commented that it was ridiculous for two British officers 
not to be talking English. To my surprise he implored me to 
continue in French, as he knew no other language. He was a 
French Canadian of the R.A.M.C. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Ear Ly in October 1916 I received orders to proceed to Stavros, 
which was the name of a small village applied administratively 
to the Gulf of Orfano. There I was to take over about a thousand 
Greek refugees from Kavala, to employ them in laying a 
Décauville line from the advance base called Stavros to Tazli, 
a village at the north end of the bay, where our right flank 
rested upon the coast. 

It was a fine autumn morning when Zarko and I rode out, 
with a couple of limbers with our kit and effects, on the way 
to the Gulf of Orfano, following the age-old route towards 
Constantinople. It was pleasant and interesting to ride out of 
the “birdcage,” the rampart of mountains which form the 
natural fortifications of Salonika. At the twelfth kilometre we 
rode through the Pass of Derbend, the Gateway, through which 
have poured the invaders come to sack the city and campagna 
of Salonika ever since the Iron Age. We dropped abruptly 
through the gap in the wall of rock down to the flat plain of 
Langaza. 

The high ground is covered with a close turf and studded 
with impenetrable clumps of a low, dense, woody shrub with 
acorns and prickly leaves, the chermes oak, Quercus cocciferus. 
It is a valuable source of fuel for the natives, and it is a common 
sight to meet a Greek driving what appears to be a self-propelled 
stack, as broad as the path itself, until you detect beneath the 
tiny feet of a diminutive, very much overloaded, donkey. 

Sometimes there grows out of the middle of one of these 
clumps a great, purple-black flower, visible a mile away. This 
is Dracunculus vulgaris, Schott, a relative of the lords and 
ladies of our hedgerows, which grows to a height of three feet 
or more. It is a delicate plant, which would be quickly trampled 
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by any passing animal, so when it grows up within such a tough 
and prickly fortress, it enjoys some protection. The architects 
of antiquity made use of this great arum, together with the 
tall thistle, the palm, vine, and pomegranate as models for the 
ornamentation of their buildings. 

Macedonia is a very treeless country. The first impression 
on the newcomer is of gaunt, grey mountains, all bare, shim- 
mering in the heat, rising out of baking, swampy plains. Here 
and there are a few isolated forests and patches of woodland, 
like the remains of the fine beech forest on the northern slopes 
of Hortiak and the forests of Stratoni, Beshik, and Voden. But 
the country in general has been deforested, partly by the people 
for fuel, and partly by the Turks, with the object of removing 
cover, especially near roads, where brigands and insurgents 
could hide. 

As in all hot countries, the natives appreciate the value of 
shade, and avenues of tall poplars approaching small towns 
are generally visible from afar. In the middle of every village 
green, by the spring, there is always an old plane, beneath the 
cool foliage of which the wayfarer finds it pleasant to sit and 
rest, sip a cup of coffee, and gossip with the villagers. Here 
and there is a fig, almond, or mulberry-tree, the latter often in 
considerable orchards, as sericulture has been an important 
Macedonian industry for centuries. 

It was in October that we rode through the first time, and 
the geese had not yet arrived. Later in the winter the plain of 
Langaza is black with them. They are very wary, but it was 
usually possible to find some old trench in which to stalk them, 
though they were hardly worth shooting for the table, as the 
flesh is dark and tough and there is no fat on them. It was a 
wonderful sight to see them rise, and how perfectly their 
gaggles maintained the V-formation. 

There is another interesting bird that we used to flush when 
riding over the plain. It occurred in big flocks and was very 
shy and wary, so that it was almost impossible to get near them 
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on the open ground. They rose to a great height with a rapid 
flight not unlike that of a duck, their white primaries glistening 
in the sun. The beat of their pinions in the air makes a charac- 
teristic whistling sound, which is the origin of the Russian name, 
strepet. They were the little bustard, a good sporting bird. In 
the breeding season they are tamer, and on one or two occa- 
sions I was able to watch the cock bird at fairly close quarters, 
so that I could see the black feathers on his head and neck. 
They are good eating, especially if cleaned directly they are 
shot. 

The numerous lakes so characteristic of the scenery were 
far more extensive in quite recent times, speaking geologically, 
for all the plains round Salonika are the dried beds of former 
sheets of fresh water. The Gulf itself was invaded by the sea 
since man has appeared upon the earth, a part of those great 
movements of the land which formed the Adriatic Sea and 
drowned out the dry land connecting the Balkans with Asia 
Minor, leaving only the tips of the mountains protruding from 
the waters in the form of the Cyclades and other Greek islands. 
In Macedonia, which is in many ways more Asiatic, or rather 
Anatolian, than European, the lakes are drying up. They are 
shallow and fringed with great beds of reeds, which are used 
extensively by the natives for the plaiting of mats for screens 
or rugs. These are pleasing to the eye and soft to the foot, but 
terrible dust-traps. The soldiers used them for thatching, to 
shelter the iron roofs of their huts from the sun. And many a 
family of refugees has found comfort in houses built entirely of 
bundles of reeds lashed tightly together. 

On the far side of the plain, nestling at the foot of the plateau 
of Beshik, is the old town of Langaza, marked by its avenue of 
poplars, and famous for its sulphur baths, still used by the 
inhabitants of Salonika, as they have been for many centuries. 
Beyond the town begins the lake of the same name, and 
beyond that again, separated by a narrow isthmus, the long 
and narrow lake of Beshik, the Volve of the ancients. Both 
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are broadly fringed with reeds, and both are rich in fish 
and fowl. 

Once through Derbend, we had turned sharply to the east, 
and by the evening reached the village of Laginovo, better 
known to the British by the Greek name of Laina, the ancient 
Lete, which occupies a fine position on the flanks of the hills 
guarding the pass. When the troops were digging trenches near 
here they found a marble slab measuring three feet by two, 
with a well-executed portrait of a man and woman and a long 
inscription, testifying that it was erected to one Salarius 
Sabinius, “the ideal army contractor,” by his grateful fellow- 
townsmen. It was dated about the beginning of the second 
century A.D., and the translation runs as follows: 


The city honours Manius Salarius Sabinius the Gymnasiarch and 
benefactor who, in times of scarcity, often supplied grain at a price 
far below the current one, and at the passage of the troops of the 
Emperor supplied 600 measures of wheat, 100 measures of barley, 
60 measures of beans, and 100 metretae of wine far below current 
prices. And gave 370 denarii for the repair of the gymnasium and 
at the festivals gave contributions for the tables of the Senators and 
ex-magistrates and the citizens who were entertained with them and, 
in the needs of the city, proved himself a useful citizen. 

This memorial was carried out under the direction of Pereitas 
the son of Philas, also called Biessios, and Herod, the son of 
Beithys. 

Year 269. 


This has a strangely modern ring. The Emperor’s troops 
evidently passed through Derbend at Kilo 12 just as our own 
men did, but it was probably only on a routine occasion, for 
the quantities are not great. The same things appear in the 
supply lists to-day, and it is interesting to note that beans 
were as important an item in the people’s food as to-day, when 
they are frequently the only course at dinner. In my own mess 
we had them on Thursdays, with plenty of paprika, and there 
was a routine instruction in my orderly room to telephone 
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through at noon on Thursday to a neighbour in command of 
a motor transport company not far off, “Captain Burr’s com- 
pliments to Major Conduit, and there are beans for lunch 
to-day.” 

At Laginovo a family of Greek refugees made us comfortable 
for the night. Next morning was damp and misty as we started 
off about seven into the unknown, over the plain towards the 
Lake of Langaza, past peasants at work with antediluvian 
ploughs drawn by oxen or buffaloes, while others were sowing 
their autumn seed, past flocks of tiny sheep, the rams with 
massive horns, herded by dogs as savage as the wolves against 
which they guard their flocks so faithfully. I had a shot at a 
jackal that slunk off into the scrub, for this is one of the few 
corners of Europe where this animal still occurs. They are 
abundant enough in the plains, and we often used to hear 
packs of them howling at night. When afterwards we were 
camped in the jungle near Stavros these shy but artful creatures 
would make a dash past the tent where we were eating to 
snatch up the bones we threw out to them. 

Foxes are common enough too, and on more than one occa- 
sion some enthusiasts tried to start hunting. I believe a few 
couple of hounds were actually brought out from England and 
hunted round Karaburun, but the authorities forbade a sport 
that could only lame Government horses. In the Corps area, a 
scratch pack was got together and they hunted jackal in the 
Struma Valley, in the broad belt which both Briton and Bulgar 
abandoned to the mosquitoes. It is said that one day during a 
hot run the jackal was hunted into the enemy lines, so that the 
hunt had to withdraw hurriedly. 

We rode for some hours along the banks of the lake, from 
which came an unceasing chatter of wading birds. The country 
is rich in these, and the ornithologists in the army had a good 
chance to make the acquaintance of numerous kinds of sand- 
piper, plover, godwit, and such rare birds as spoonbills, stilts, 
and avocets. Some of the unfamiliar kinds puzzled some of our 
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sportsmen, who were not all ornithologists. One evening a 
young officer came into a mess where I was visiting, after a 
day’s shooting among the reeds round the lake, where he had 
hoped to secure something for the pot. He was carrying a dark 
object in his hand and said: 

“Only one duck!” 

“What funny beaks your ducks have,” said someone. “Look 
at yours!” 

He did, and his face expressed astonishment when he noticed 
the straight, narrow, hooked beak of a dwarf cormorant. 

About noon we reached the picturesque townlet of Aivasil, 
on the edge of the lake, with the heights of Hortiak rising 
behind. The village of St. Vassili, or Basil, as the name means, 
is quite an important place, of great antiquity. At the edge of 
the lake there is a long, low building run out over the water, 
the fish exchange, the centre of a considerable business for the 
supply of the market of Salonika with, pike, carp, and perch. 
The importance of the fisheries here increased considerably 
after the great fire, which destroyed half the city and was fol- 
lowed by a food shortage. On the west of the village there is a 
tall, square, black keep, the relic, I suppose, of an old Byzantine 
castle, a landmark for miles, that once guarded this important 
and ancient highway from west to east. An interesting family 
interment was discovered here when they were digging trenches. 
There were skeletons of a man, woman, and child; with them 
were found gold ornaments, a terra-cotta dish, and an amber 
bead necklace that must have come from the Baltic, bronze 
armlets suggestive of the Halstatt civilization of the Iron Age, 
and a blue glass bead from Egypt. This was attributed to the 
sixth century before Christ, when Macedonia was still apparently 
under the influence of Central European culture. It was only 
from the time of Philip and Alexander the Great that the 
Hellenic civilization became dominant inland. In classical days 
Macedonia was regarded as a semi-barbarous country, and 
Alexander’s soldiers did not speak Greek. 
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In the middle of the green by the spring where the girls 
draw their water, wash their linen, and exchange chitchat, is 
the usual immense plane-tree. This one is particularly huge, 
offering shelter to numerous storks, which kept the air vibrating 
with the clatter of their beaks like the bones of a nigger minstrel. 
I counted sixteen untidy great nests in it, and in each a family 
or two of sparrows had made their parasitic homes. Storks are 
interesting birds. On the wing they resemble another spring 
arrival in this country, the Egyptian vulture, only the arrange- 
ment of colours is different. In the stork the body is white 
and the tips of the wings black, while in the vulture, when 
you look up at it in the sky, you see a broad black transverse 
band right across the body. Like other migrants, storks indulge 
in a practice flight before starting on their journey to the 
South, perhaps to complete the education of the young birds. 
Their aerial evolutions recall those of the starling, but at a 
great height. Their white bodies glisten in the sunshine, but 
when they turn edgeways, they disappear for a moment from 
view, appearing again as dazzling silvery spots, when they 
turn again and the sun is reflected from their backs. They 
can produce a very different effect, however, for once, when 
we were being constantly bombed by enemy aircraft, I saw 
what I took to be a formation of hostile aeroplanes approaching 
rapidly, flying quite low. I took cover at once, to be chaffed 
out of my life when they turned out to be half a dozen storks 
sailing up the valley. We had a tame stork in camp for some 
time, devoted to our medical orderly but very reserved towards 
everyone else. It was absurd to see the grotesque creature’s 
manifestations of affection, as it squatted on the ground near 
him, caressed him with its beak, and turned up its head to be 
scratched. 

Zarko and I sat some time resting under the tree, sipping 
coffee and wine, while the horses had a feed. The natives 
crowded round and stared inquisitively. They did not volunteer 
any conversation, though they answered our questions civilly 
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enough, always in Greek, denying knowledge of Slav or any 
other language. But Zarko and I were careful, as we felt sure 
there must be some among them who would be able to follow 
conversation in Serb. 

From Aivasil the trail leads for miles along the lake. It lies 
in a narrow valley with high wooded mountains, the bastion 
of Salonika, to the south; on the north the lakes, and beyond 
them the heights of Beshik, with villages dotted here and 
there, their slim minarets standing up like candles in the dis- 
tance. About midday we reached an old Turkish chiftk, 
Yarukaru, once the farm of some Turkish bey, now the abode 
of a party of Greek refugees from Adrinople, who longed, they 
told me, to return to their home. The homestead was a plain, 
white house, with yellow festoons of tobacco and scarlet ones of 
paprike, drying in the sun, together with large, round patches, 
five or six inches across, which on close inspection showed the 
impress of human hands. These were cakes of dung of cattle or 
buffaloes, which the daughters of the family prepare and slap 
upon the walls to dry for fuel. At the back was a walled-in 
farmyard, with stalls inside for beasts and men. 

A tragic incident occurred here some time later. A small 
party of British troops stopped, with mules and limbers, to 
bivouac in the dry bed of the stream. The weather was dry 
and there had been no rain for weeks. But it had been raining 
on the heights of Hortiak above and suddenly, without warning, 
a great bore of water came down, sweeping everything before it, 
drowning some of the men and mules. 

Here we were able to buy a chicken for a couple of drachmas, 
and my incorrigible Albanian groom, Demir, with the grin of a 
Dan Leno, stole another, and tried to steal a dog too, but the 
terrified little animal wriggled his way to freedom. Early in 
the afternoon we left the Lake of Langaza, but soon came up 
to the other, Beshik, narrower than Langaza, but twice as long. 
We skirted it for hours, stopping at intervals to try a shot at 
the sandpipers that whistled and piped among the reeds. For 
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I was now the proud possessor of a gun, with which my 
Serbian staff had subscribed to present me. Shooting, however, 
was not crowned with success, for out of seven cartridges five 
missed fire and later, when I stumbled right on a covey of 
partridges under the walls of an old fort and got well on to 
them, already in my mind smelling the fragrance of the roasting 
game, click! and the hammer fell off. 

On, on we rode by the interminable lake, till darkness fell 
upon us suddenly. The map was untrustworthy, and not a light 
was to be seen, so we could only leave it to our horses to follow 
the track and hope for a village. The men with the limber 
longed to stop and bivouac, but I was determined to push on. 
The weary beasts dragged slowly forward into the night, until 
at length we heard a dog bark. The horses pricked up their 
ears, quickened their paces, and in a few minutes we were in 
Pazarkia. This village, also called Pazarude, to-day but a col- 
lection of hovels, was once an important town, Apollonia, one 
of the thirty towns of that name in antiquity. It was founded 
in the sixth century before Christ by Periander, son of 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, of which town it was a colony. 

As its name implies, it was a market town in the Middle 
Ages, when it was a stopping-place on the Egnatian Way, 
which must have been a great commercial as well as military 
route. All that is left of the old caravanserai are a few ruined 
arches and the foundations of the stalls, where passing caravans 
used to house their beasts and guard their merchandise. 

Next morning, on the road early, our eyes were gladdened 
by a change in the scenery. The hollyoak scrub was grown into 
tall trees, a jungle except where cut by the track, with occa- 
sional glades, and a few planes, whose autumn-tinted leaves were 
a joy to see after the glare of the open country. And in one 
corner, where the lake empties itself into the sea by the swift 
and clear stream of the Rendina, was a pleasant little cottage. 
The Byzantine style with broad verandah and tiled roof gave it 
a homely appearance, strangely out of place in this wild land, 
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but the dome at the back betrayed the chapel. It was the cell 
of some old monks, who had retired to this agreeable spot to 
escape from the temptations and anxieties of the world. 

The gorge of the Rendina is striking. The walls are almost 
vertical, and in the spring covered with a mass of golden 
broom, the flower surpassing in splendour even our own species, 
and dotted with a huge bugloss, Echium italicum. The river, 
though short, is rapid and clear, shaded by the great planes. 
These too do not attain any very great height, but many are of 
immense girth and very gnarled. Most of them have hollow 
trunks, and as these are frequently used as shelter for the 
night by wayfarers, and fires lit at their base, they are mostly 
charred inside. Some are so big that I have known three men 
sleep inside one. The effect of the twinkling shade as the 
fierce sunlight forces its way through the openwork of the big 
dentate leaves is dazzling and very effective as a picture. The 
whole gorge is singularly beautiful, and a great relief after the 
stark monotony of the plains. It is a replica, on a smaller scale, 
of the Gorge of Tempe. 

This charming ravine is but a few miles long, and we rode 
out suddenly into the Gulf of Orfano. This is a bay some 
eighteen miles in length round the coast, facing east, with a 
narrow shore protected by the mountains behind on the west, 
a real riviera. It is, however, marshy and unhealthy, the 
swamps a breeding-ground for mosquitoes, and the local 
malaria is of a malignant type, so that the villages are placed 
at a considerable height up the sides of the encircling amphi- 
theatre. The marshes are covered with an impenetrable jungle 
of Paliurus spina Christi, Mill., the thorn from which, tradition 
relates, Christ’s crown was made. The forest consists of planes, 
with their huge gnarled trunks, and Cercis siliquastrum, L., 
the species from which it is believed Judas Iscariot hanged 
himself. It is a handsome tree, with broad, smooth, rounded, 
bright-green leaves, while on every one there were a few turned 
prematurely rust-red, showing up clearly against the pale 
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foliage of the rest, while the effect is heightened by bunches of 
dark pods like carobs. The Judas Tree does not grow very far 
from the Mediterranean, so in Northern Europe the peasants 
have to find some other kind to take its place. The Russians 
have chosen the aspen, which is ever quivering, they say, in 
memory of its shame. 

Dotted among the planes, especially in the little gorges cut 
by the freshets that drain the hillsides, are Arbutus, with their 
disappointing, strawberry-like fruit, which looks so edible, 
pistacios with their green nuts used in making nougat, and the 
wild olive, picturesque enough, but the fruit far too bitter to 
be of any use. It is curious that, although we can hardly imagine 
civilization on the Mediterranean without its olive-trees, it 
was only this wild form, the oleaster, that was known to Homer, 
for the olives of Ithaca and Calypso’s Isle were useless for food. 
This is remarkable, as carbonized olives were found by Dr. 
Einar Gjerstad in a Bronze Age cult-room in Cyprus, dating 
from about 1200 B.c., and in Crete olives were stored and the 
oil extracted at least as early as 1500 B.c. They were known, too, 
to Pindar, who lived not so very long after the period ascribed 
to Homer. The art of its cultivation probably came, with so 
many other useful plants, as the carob bean, the palm, the 
pomegranate, and, above all, the vine, from the East. It is even 
doubtful whether the cultivated olive, éAaia in Greek, is derived 
from the oleaster or wild olive, xazwwas, although the latter was 
afterwards used as a crown in the Olympic Games, and as a 
stock for grafting. Tradition points to the introduction of the 
cultured olive. As the first temple of Apollo at Delphi was 
built of laurel and amid a grove of laurels, and this plant too 
came from the East, perhaps that glaucous grove that looks so 
like an inlet of the sea when you drive down from Amphissa 
is the first spot where the olive was cultivated in Europe. 

At the southern end of the bay, a mile or so up the hills, is 
the village of Stavros, by which name the whole bay was gener- 
ally known by the British. Above it, some hour’s ride further 
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inland, is Stagiros, the birthplace of Aristotle. Behind, on the 
flanks of the amphitheatre, a mile or so inland, the bilingual 
villages of Vrasna and Asprovalta, while away to the north the 
Struma runs into the sea past the ruins of the ancient city of 
Amphipolis, streaming out of the shallow lake of Tahinos, 
which formed the front between the British and Bulgar armies. 
Conspicuous against the sky to the north-east, in what was then 
enemy territory, is Bunar Dagh, the Mountain of Springs, 
which is the water supply of Kavalla, famous in antiquity for 
its gold mines under the name of Pangaeus. 

We pitched camp in a clearing in the thickets in the middle 
of the bay, where we lived for several months, a free and easy 
greenwood-tree sort of life. The place was hardly more than a 
swamp, and it was not always easy to find ground firm enough 
to hold tent pegs. The next morning my fingers, dangling on 
the ground as I lay half-awake, touched something hard. My 
hand closed on it instinctively, and I lifted it to see a human 
thigh bone. Many a wayfarer’s ghost must haunt this ancient 
highway, remote from the abodes of men, where organized 
enemies, casual freebooters, or mere common footpads could 
do their job with little fear of molestation. And as the peasantry 
in the Balkans have no faith in banks, they carry their savings 
in their belts in the form of gold. As this may run to the value 
of fifty or even a hundred pounds, there is a premium on way- 
side murder. 

We made numerous excursions into the country round, 
accessible only on foot or horseback. The paths are steep, 
hardly more than goat-tracks, but my towering Balkan was 
clever and picked his way like a cat. At the top of the crest 
the trail leads out on to a lofty plateau, largely covered with 
woodlands, of ilex, yew, and thorn. It seemed to be gently 
saucer-shaped, and the heights of Hortiak were visible in 
the distance beyond the valley of the lakes. Dotted about 
were clumps of woodland, with pleasant open spaces with 
vineyards and fields, and grassy glades, with a few scattered 
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trees, like our old English parks. The mountain air was cool 
and sweet. 

After a couple of hours or more riding, we came to Maslar, 
a considerable village, where we sat to sip coffee and rest our 
horses. The inquisitive villagers crowded round to stare at the 
strangers, and one old man seemed specially interested. He 
sat near our groom Demir, whose grin compelled good humour. 
Then there came a suspicious-looking individual, who eyed 
Zarko and me with a hostile expression, so I kept a sly watch 
on him when he sat down and fixed us with a glassy stare. The 
news of our arrival soon passed round the village, and the 
mukhtar or mayor paid us a visit, an important person, with 
whom all business in a village must be transacted. This particu- 
lar one was a fine fellow, a man of some character who knew 
what a benefit to the community was our work down in the 
valley below, which found employment for many of the men 
and a market for their produce, so we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by friends and very popular. Then the suspicious- 
looking person, who turned out to be the village policeman, 
seeing that we were respectable after all, invited us to drink 
tsiparo with him, and coffee. One dignified old man came out 
of a house and filled my pockets with almonds, saying that I 
was a “good and kind officer,’ who had been kind to his 
family, though I did not know it. We were offered quarters 
for the night in an old Turkish house occupied by a refugee 
with a young sister, who put me in the harem, a small room 
with a tiny window, and soft rugs and cushions for bedding. 
I had, however, little sleep, for my bedfellows kept teasing 
me all night, until I dealt with them as they deserved. 

Next morning early we rode higher still, and at that altitude 
found, to my surprise, not a village, but a real little town, 
Stefanina, with paved streets, shops, and not only a café but 
an hotel. 

This little mountain township, probably built at these 
heights to discourage tax-collectors, was the scene of a 
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skirmish that was pregnant with significance in the destiny 
of Europe. 

In the year 1343, when Edward III was King of England, 
Duan the Mighty had conquered the greater part of Byzantine 
Macedonia. On the slopes below this little town a small troop 
of his heavy cuirassiers, in gay confidence in their might, were 
suddenly attacked by a swarm of arrows from behind cover. 
Surprised and irritated, they drew swords and charged the 
strange horsemen, of whom they caught a glimpse. But the 
strangers scattered, wheeled, and let fly another cloud of 
arrows. The Serbs soon learnt to their mortification that here 
was something new. There were fifty-four in that detachment, 
and they were all killed. When the news reached the young 
King, he knew what it meant. He knew that these were Turks, 
unbelieving and dangerous allies of Cantacuzene, the Greek 
pretender, who had invited them from across the Dardanelles. 
DuSan realized that a new power had appeared upon the 
horizon. 

I would gladly have spent a little time in Stefanina, as the 
place seemed interesting, but before we could dismount an old 
man hailed me and handed me a note scribbled in Greek, 
signed “George Captain.” Rather puzzled, we followed him 
back to Maslar, where he invited us into his house, an old 
Turkish building opposite a ruined mosque. At the top of an 
outside staircase, on a balcony, we were welcomed by his wife, 
a handsome old lady with flashing black eyes, dressed in the 
most picturesque manner. Our host and hostess conducted us 
into a roomy parlour, spick and span, with clean, whitewashed 
walls and floor, but no furniture beyond a divan at the far end, 
covered with rugs. My bewilderment was dissipated by the 
arrival of a Greek foreman named George, who welcomed me 
effusively if shyly, and explained that his surname was Captain, 
and that he had invited us down to present his bride. 

And then the girl came in. Her face was immobile as though 
carved from ivory, the pallor of her complexion set off by her 
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lustrous black eyes. A large white kerchief covered her head, 
the ends tied under the chin. She wore a black velvet jacket 
without sleeves, with bright-blue and white braiding interlaced 
round the edge. A brilliant scarlet skirt, short, with a complex 
blue and white design round the edge; hanging below this an 
underskirt, white, but with similar embroidery; in front, a 
reddish-black apron with a narrow, bright magenta braiding. 
The underskirt was short enough to show the ankles and 
socks which, embroidered in a rich flower pattern of all con- 
ceivable colours, were banded with white, black, white, black, 
yellow, blue, red, yellow, red, light-green, pale-pink, and then 
saffron-yellow cloth slippers. This medley of colours covered 
the whole range of the prism, and yet there was not one clashing 
note. All was in perfect harmony. 

“George,” I said to him, “you are a lucky dog. I wonder if 
you deserve your good fortune.” 

George smirked and blushed. They had been children 
together, he said, in their native Adrinople, whence they had 
fled from the Bulgars; she was the tenth and only surviving 
child of the old couple. They were to be married in a fortnight, 
and, said George, “if they summon me to the army, I will 
shoot her first, lest she fall into the hands of another man.” 

“And if you do, George,” I said, “I will hunt you out and 
shoot you too.” 

Zarko and I sat on the divan, the old man squatted on the 
floor near us, and chatted in a mixture of Turkish and Bulgarian, 
while George stood near the open fireplace, looking very self- 
conscious, gnawing his moustache. Then the bride, who had 
left the room after the introduction, returned, and handed round 
a tray with glasses of ts{paro, almonds, raisins, and Turkish 
delight, and after that coffee. Then they brought in the lunch. 
This was served in the Turkish style, on a tiny round table 
some six inches high, which was placed on the floor, and we sat 
cross-legged round it, that is, our host, Zarko, and I, for the 
ladies were busy cooking and serving. The menu consisted of 
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eggs au beurre noir, eggs with chopped meat on a plate, olives, 
slabs of black bread, a bottle of good red wine, with a few forks, 
and a glass; each provided, of course, his own knife. But for 
the wine, the whole meal was in Turkish style. 

Presently the bride came in once more, and made me a 
humble offering, a handkerchief with the initial “A.” I gave 
her a drachma, for which she took my hand, kissed my finger- 
tips, and pressed them to her forehead. She repeated the per- 
formance with Zarko, and then went out to count her riches. 

I belched to show appreciation of the good dinner, and 
thanked the old Arnaut for his hospitality, which he offered 
with the grace and dignity of a grand seigneur. As he was very 
poor, I pressed him to accept baksheesh, but he would not hear 
of it. I offered baksheesh to the girl, but no, she had had hers. 
Then I saw the old lady, and offered her a five drachma note. 
She took it gratefully, kissed my finger-tips, and pressed my 
hand to her forehead, but had her revenge, for when we rode 
off there were a couple of chickens tied to the saddle. 

It was a terrible ride down that goat-track, especially when 
it was getting dark, and once on the flat we dismounted for 
supper. Our animals were, of course, provided for, but Zarko 
and I had a meagre meal, dividing one hard-boiled egg, crushed 
flat in my saddle-bags, with two raw onions, and nothing to 
drink. But, after all, our old host had done his duty nobly, 
so we could not complain, especially as we made up for lost time 
when we eventually reached home very late. 

“Pomozi Bog, junaci!”’ I cried to greet my men as I rode 
into our camp under the greenwood tree. 

“Bog Vam pomogao, Gosp’ Kapetane!” replied the deep voice 
of Jovan Hadzi¢, with the news that they had found a good 
skinful of red wine in Asprovalta, and that my poacher had 
brought in a haunch of venison. Besides, supper was ready. 

Although we were living in the heart of a jungle, we did not 
see much of wild life, as the creatures were scared away. 
Jackals used to dash past our mess-tent at night, when we 
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used to throw out the bones to them, and the woods were full 
of the rootings of wild pig. Roe used to cross the Rendina, 
but we never saw them, although we enjoyed eating them. One 
night, when Zarko and I were riding through a dense thicket 
near Tazli, our horses suddenly stopped short, and refused to 
budge. They stood shivering and sweating with fear for a 
minute or two, and then at length were persuaded to move 
forward. Timidly and cautiously they stepped, and we drew 
our pistols. But we heard no sound, and could see nothing 
through the inky night. Probably they had winded a bear, which 
is the only creature a horse fears in Europe, except a wolf. 

On Badnji Dan, that is Christmas Eve, Zarko and I rode up 
to Vrasna, determined to secure a sucking-pig at all costs. In 
vain we exhorted the villagers to sell us one, but they all swore 
they did not own any pigs at all. We were depressed, when 
suddenly we espied a litter in a courtyard. In a moment Zarko 
had caught one, which he brought in his arms in triumph, 
holding the squealing infant in his arms like Alice. To stop 
its din, he gripped its snout tightly shut, which made it squeal 
the more desperately, but “with a code in its dose.” This was 
comical, and attracted a crowd of villagers, who followed us 
to the market-place laughing. There I called for the mukhtar, 
but, as he was away, I singled out the pop. 

“Father,” I asked him, “what do you consider a fair price 
for this miserable, skinny pigling? I am willing to pay a fair 
amount, but have him I must, for our religion bids us eat 
prasé at Christmas.” 

The good man was somewhat embarrassed and, after con- 
sultation with his flock, suggested fifteen drachmas. 

“Too much,” I said, shaking my head, “‘but I will give you 
twelve,” and handed him the money in the presence of the 
onlookers. And so my Serbs had their beloved prasé for Christ- 
mas dinner, and when the piglet was brought in, all glistening 
on the spit, and carved at the table with my hunting-knife, 
everybody was happy. 
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With increased demand, the price went up next year, especi- 
ally as supplies were shrunken. I heard of a Serb a year later 
who gave no less than a hundred drachmas, that is four pounds, 
for the indispensable sucking-pig for Christmas. 

On one of our rides up the hills to recruit labour in the 
villages we enjoyed the assistance of a somewhat original com- 
rade. He was by birth a Greek, I believe from Kavala, and 
consequently thoroughly familiar with the local dialects and 
slang. He had emigrated when a boy, and carved out for him- 
self a big contractor’s business; he had made railways in 
tropical Africa and in South America and heaven knows where 
else, where he had learnt to talk and to swear in a dozen 
languages with astonishing fluency. He was an entertaining 
companion; he had become an Englishman, married an 
Englishwoman, and lived in the suburbs of London. He joined 
the Salonika force as a specialist in Macedonian labour and 
was given the local rank of Captain. He was a good sort, and 
we were on excellent terms, but not even his best friend could 
ever have called him a horseman. 

As we rode uphill to Vrasna we passed some old peasant 
women by the roadside. They muttered comments as we rode 
by, to which our Anglo-Greek Captain retorted like lightning 
in a volley of the vernacular, which petrified the old ladies. 

“What was it they said?” I asked, as I had not caught the 
words, 

“They said I sit my horse like a sack of potatoes, damn ’em!” 
he exclaimed in indignation. 

“And what was it you said back?” 

“T told ’em that if they were half as sore as I am, they would 
not be able to sit down at all!” 

The climate in our little riviera was mild and moist. I was 
able to swim in the sea on Christmas Day and dry myself in 
the sun, but at nights the damp cold penetrated, so that I had 
to take my clothes to bed with me to keep them dry. 

A good many of the Serbs could not stand the climate and 
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had to leave. In each case there was a formal little good-bye 
which sometimes developed into the dramatic, One fine old 
sergeant, Milisav Stojanovic, made a little speech, which is 
worth reproducing, as an illustration how even an illiterate 
man may be articulate. He said he was only a humble man, 
with no great education, but there were many more like him 
who owed everything to the British. When their own army could 
use them no longer, nor even feed them, they turned them 
penniless adrift. Then they found service with the British, 
where they were well treated. He addressed his words to me 
as his officer and representative of the British army. From 
every part of Serbia men would sing my praises, and as long 
as Serbia existed my name would be remembered in her 
villages and hamlets, from the Danube to Macedonia. Thousands 
who had never seen me would know my name and tell their 
children what a friend the British had been to them in the hour 
of need, and when, in the happier days to come, I should come 
to Serbia to travel, or, better still, to live among them and 
bring my true lady with me and my children, wherever we went 
we should find friends, humble perhaps, but sincere and 
grateful, who would give us the warmest welcome with true 
Serbian hospitality. From the bottom of his heart he could only 
thank me; a thousand millionaires could not repay; such services 
could not be measured in money, but only in the gratitude 
and hearts of a people. And if ever I should be in distress or 
homeless and penniless as they were, I should have only to 
come to Serbia to find a thousand homes ready for me, and 
the full happiness of any Serb would be complete if ever he 
could render me or mine such a service. God grant that I return 
soon safely to those dear to me, and that I find them all in 
health and well. Of that he was sure, as God would not allow 
them to be harassed or harmed in my absence, while I was 
helping to save Serbia. 

It was an eloquent little speech, quite unprepared and 
unexpected. The old man was a typical Serbian peasant, and 
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his speech was characteristic of many that I was to hear before 
the end. It is interesting, as showing the manner of thought of 
the sons of the soil in Serbia, who by their traditional folk- 
poetry kept alive their history and national tradition through 
the five centuries of Turkish dominion. When delivering it the 
old man was having a snack of breakfast in the mess tent, while 
I was sipping a cup of coffee, and he produced it quite artlessly, 
in the course of conversation. The only other person there was 
Zarko, who from time to time grunted a word of approval. 

One afternoon the A.P.M. invited me to join him in a raid 
on a secret brandy store. On the shore near my camp was a 
hovel, where a couple of half-starved Greeks eked out a pre- 
carious existence by selling charcoal openly and brandy 
secretly. I reported this to the A.P.M., and we raided it together. 
The wretched Greek shrank in terror when we strode in, 
swearing that he had nothing illicit, but we had no difficulty 
in finding half a dozen bottles of brandy, fiery, burning stuff, 
which these creatures sold surreptitiously to British troops. 
We smashed the bottles on the stones and threatened to burn 
his hovel down if he gave more trouble. 

Another day two gendarmes came to ask us to help them 
arrest a couple of armed brigands who were hiding as innocent 
workmen in my camp. The men wanted were deserters from 
Venizelos’s army, carried Mannlichers and several hundreds of 
rounds of ammunition. They had been holding up civilians on 
the road between Stavros and Salonika, firing at our dispatch- 
riders and signal stations, and had a good number of murders 
to their credit already. They were dangerous and desperate 
ruffians, and communications through the countryside would 
not be secure until they were wiped out. There were many of 
them, several hundred altogether. 

So we hid the a.p.M. and his men and the Greek gendarme 
in the quartermaster’s tent, ready to arrest the men when they 
came to draw their rations, as they would have hidden their 
weapons. 
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It was exciting waiting for them, but they must have got 
wind that the authorities were after them, as we found that one 
had left the camp the previous day and the other, although at 
’ work that day, did not put in an appearance again, for our 
brandy-selling friend had warned them that the police were on 
their track, and the thing fell flat. 

I did, however, succeed in finding a revolver in the possession 
of one man, which I confiscated. It was a Graber, one of those 
ponderous weapons I had learnt to know so well in Montenegro. 
As I was examining it, I noticed that my pop was looking on with 
interest. 

“What hast thou to do with lethal weapons, Father?” I 
asked him, “for thou art a man of peace.” 

But the pop’s eyes sparkled as he handled it lovingly. 

“Ah, a Karadagli,” he exclaimed. “A Montenegrin gun! 
Many is the Turk I have sent to hell with just such a weapon!” 

On the first anniversary of the establishment of our Bohemian 
unit, we celebrated the occasion by a dinner-party under the 
greenwood tree. A long table was fixed up of railway sleepers, 
decorated with festoons of branches of wild olive, and we sat 
down to some forty or fifty covers. Each guest brought his own 
knife, and those who had them also brought forks, spoons, and 
glasses. Illumination and warmth, for it was two days after 
Christmas, were provided by two bonfires, kept up by a fatigue 
party. The meal consisted mainly of a sheep and a goat roasted 
whole on one spit, the finest way of cooking meat. We had 
cut down a sapling to make the spit, which a couple of men 
had been turning from midday till dusk, while a third basted. 
It was a huge fire, with a real Yule log, a gigantic plane which 
had been felled to make way for the Décauville line. It was a 
gtand sight to see the two carcasses rotating in the glow of the 
fire. Of wine there was plenty, strong black wine of the Balkans; 
it was brought down from Vrasna in a tulum or skin by a tiny 
donkey, and the poor beast was obliged to carry a large stone 
on the other side to balance the weight of the burden. 
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At the end of the meal I gave the loyal toast, accompanying 
it with the proper Balkan Senluk, drawing my revolver suddenly 
and firing three rounds into the air, nearly frightening the life 
out of a Canadian major sitting on my right, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in France by his cold-blooded valour, but 
was not accustomed to these little Oriental habits. Such 
members of my staff as were armed joined in the salute and 
we gave it, of course, also for King Peter I of Serbia. Entertain- 
ment was provided by a variety of talent in many tongues. A 
Scottish officer gave us Annie Laurie, followed by extracts from 
La Tosca by a Greek; songs followed in Serb, in Turkish, and 
even in Albanian. During these I heard a noise behind me and 
saw, coming out of the darkness, something white above my 
head. It was the blaze on the face of my faithful Balkan, who 
had been grazing freely in a clearing behind us. Curious to see 
how we were enjoying ourselves so much, he had come to pay 
us a visit, and whinnied affectionately as he thrust his muzzle 
into my hand. He too was a veteran, and was greeted with 
cheers. The soup-plates were too shallow for him to drink out 
of, so I gave him huge chunks of bread dipped in wine, so that 
he too could drink to the toasts, like Sarac (Sharats), the famous 
charger of Marko Kraljevic, the old Serbian hero: 


pola pije, pola Sarcu (Shartsu) daje. 
Half he drinks, half to Sharats gives. 


Balkan thoroughly enjoyed himself and the wine got into his 
noble head; neighing and trumpeting, he pranced off gaily, 
scattering his heels and plunging back to his bit of grass at 
full gallop, for our horses were not tied up in camp, as they 
would never dream of straying. 

Then we had a solo on the cornet from a Greek labourer, 
followed by a shadow-show, the Turkish karaguez. The per- 
former rigged up a screen and a lamp, and with cardboard 
figures performed a series of comedies in running Greek, 
full of topical allusions, which were very amusing and appre- 
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ciated by the audience. After the shadow-show we danced a 
kolo round the table to the tune of the gajde or bagpipes, which 
are as much at home in Macedonia as in Scotland. Two Scottish 
sappers were delighted to find that the Serbo-Viahs had the 
same steps as their own national dances, and the pale light of 
dawn found a mixed party of hilarious revels, with jigs, reels, 
and flings from the opposite corners of Europe meeting in the 
forest of Orfano. 

Our evenings in camp were always cheerful, and usually 
musical. Our party generally consisted of Zarko, Rajko 
LeSjanin, the Montenegro Jovan Hadzi¢, who had come back 
from Buenos Aires and used to chat in Spanish with the 
Israelite from Salonika, who looked after the accounts. The 
meal would consist of wild pork, or venison, or bully beef, 
with salad of pathdZan or brinjoll, made fiery with paprikas, 
washed down with thick, black Macedonian wine. After the 
meal, Demetraki, my young Greek kafedziga, would bring the 
coffee, prepare my nargileh, and spread a sheepskin for me to 
recline upon. 

Suddenly a Greek would spring into the air, waving a 
handkerchief in his right hand, or, lifting both above his head 
and snapping his fingers, begin to gyrate slowly, gradually 
faster and faster, then squatting low on his heels, like a 
Ukrainian dancer, bending first one knee, then the other, 
then writhing and twisting and working up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm, to bring in two or three more to support him. I 
used to love to recline and watch them winding their graceful 
movements in the flickering light of the bonfire, our only 
illumination, as they performed their strange antics, some from 
Macedonia, and some from distant Trebizond. I wonder how 
ancient these dances are. 

The music was in keeping with the scene. The orchestra was 
a band of two or three real Turkish gipsies. One of them per- 
sistently and energetically beat a drum, keeping up at the same 
time a continuous tickling with a twig held in his little finger, 
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the effect of which was very striking. The others converted 
themselves into human bagpipes, blowing into straight 
trumpets about two feet long with a reed in them. They blew 
out their cheeks to form a reservoir of air, and maintained a 
continuous powerful blast without interruption, or apparently 
taking breath. I watched them fascinated, expecting every 
moment to see one burst. I actually timed them for twenty 
minutes. As they beat the drum, tickled it with the twig, and 
blew their trumpets with all their might, while the Greek 
dancers yelled and shrieked, it was fortunate that we were on 
the shores of Orfano, and not in a London drawing-room. 
This gipsy band, of course, was far inferior to Milance and 
his merry men. They were, in fact, savages, very swarthy, very 
dirty, and very picturesque. When I asked their names and 
religion they told me they were Orthodox, and gave Greek 
names. When I pressed them, they admitted that they had 
turned “Christian” when the Greeks took over Macedonia a 
few years previously. Until then they had not called themselves 
Apostolos, Demetrius, and Christos, but Ali, Hassan, and 
Abdallah, and then, no doubt, their Islam had sat as lightly 
upon them as did their Christianity afterwards. I interrogated 
them about their language, but they denied knowledge of it 
till I pressed them with some words of Romany of the English 
roads, which they understood, and they gave the correct trans- 
lation in Turkish, for they knew no Greek. They did not stay 
long, for regular work was not their strong point, but their 
music was certainly an acquisition while they were with us. 
Sometimes, in bad weather, we were cut off from supplies, 
which came to us across the bay. This happened fairly fre- 
quently and was a serious matter, as we had five or six hundred 
mouths to feed. In our mess we did ourselves fairly well, as 
we were able to supplement our rations in a variety of manners, 
with game and fish. I winked at the rifle of an Albanian poacher, 
as he kept us supplied with venison and wild pig, providing 
many a fine stew or the very best pork I ever did eat. He used 
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to pick off roe-deer when they came down to water in the 
Rendina at dawn, and we could see signs of the activity of pigs 
in the gullies any day. I did not give much time to shooting, 
but was able to pick up a partridge every now and then, the 
same species as our British bird. Further inland we got an 
Oriental species, either the chukar or something very closely 
allied. The thickets round the gulf were famous for their 
woodcock. Wildfowl were not numerous here; there were a 
few diving duck, and once I saw a flock of swan upon the sea. 
A trawler approached and opened fire on them with a Lewis 
gun, but did no damage. 

One of my men was a fisherman from Gallipoli, and he 
managed to keep us supplied with fresh fish which he caught 
on a line. But the sailors stationed in the bay used bombs. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

I was overtaken by dark once when riding alone a few miles 
out of Stavros and, as usual on such occasions, made Balkan 
fast to a tree and turned in on the ground near him. Suddenly 
I was awakened by a terrific explosion, which made the ground 
quiver like a jelly. The Bulgars had evidently come to blot 
us out, which, I had always thought, they could have done 
any day they liked. I lay waiting for the next crash. But it 
never came, and presently I dropped off again. Next morning 
I rode into Stavros, surprised to find it still there, none the 
worse. I asked what had happened. It appeared that a couple 
of our men from an infantry guard had managed to get hold 
of some Greek brandy, and were fighting drunk. They fired at 
their sergeant and then rushed down to the water’s edge, look- 
ing for mischief. They found a little fisherman’s hut, to which 
they set fire, dancing round it, singing, Here we go round the 
mulberry bush. But they did not know that this was used as 
a store for bombs for fishing. They were sobered quickly enough 
when it went up, lucky indeed to escape with their lives. They 
paid for their escapade, I heard, by a sentence of ten years. 

Our return journey from Stavros to Salonika was more 
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eventful than the ride out. We started, Zarko and I, at four in 
the morning from our camp near Vrasna. It was cold and clear, 
in the beginning of January. We rode at a walk through the 
beautiful gorge of the Rendina, along the marshy banks of the 
interminable Lake of Beshik to Pazarkia, where we arrived at 
eight. Here we stopped an hour to rest and break our fast at 
the old inn, but gave the animals no food, for they had had a 
good meal before starting. Then we jogged gently along the 
lake-side until about eleven we came to a spot where the hills 
run down almost to the water’s edge, leaving only a narrow 
passage, where there was an old barbed-wire entanglement. 

And as we rode along chatting, a hatless man, rifle in hand, 
ran crouching across the road in front of us, doubling from 
one shrub to another. The scene seemed strangely familiar to 
me, and I racked my memory to think where I had seen it 
before. Then I remembered, by a strange trick of the brain; 
it was a couple of years previously at Terioki, in Finland, a 
brigand scene in the village kinema in a marquee, when sud- 
denly my reverie was rudely interrupted by a harsh voice 
which rang out sharply: 

“Xracou! (Stop!) 
and we were staring down the barrels of half a dozen rifles 
protruding from a shrub at a few yards’ range. 

We reined in smartly, for we were covered. I held up my 
right hand, calling to Zarko not to draw, as I feared his im- 
petuous Serbian blood. These men were evidently members 
of one of those desperate gangs of armed deserters from 
Venizelos’s army, who were infesting the country, already with 
a good number of murders in the locality attributed to them. 
Then the hatless ringleader called on me to advance. 

“When you show yourselves from behind your cover,” I 
called. He hesitated a minute, and then a dozen or so came out, 
and a villainous-looking crew they were. The ringleader was 
the shock-headed fellow without a hat; all were in dilapidated 
Greek uniform, and several barefoot; with the exception of 
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one armed only with a bayonet, all carried Mannlichers with 
bandoliers well filled. They were desperate men, and our lives 
depended on the mere caprice of any one of them, who might 
want to see how his rifle killed. Besides, Englishmen are 
popularly supposed in those climes to carry several thousand 
drachmas upon them, and in any case our clothing, to say 
nothing of our revolvers, were worth the price of a couple 
of bullets. About a dozen of these brigands crowded round 
us, holding us covered the while, when suddenly a voice 
called out: 

“Don’t shoot! It is Captain Burr. He is all right. I have served 
under him.” 

It is well said that more people know Tom Fool than Tom 
Fool knows, and it was fortunate that my unknown saviour 
had no spite against me. It was a relief to see that my name 
was popular, for at once their whole attitude changed. The 
ringleader lowered his weapon and dashed up, hand outstretched, 
to greet us, and never did I more willingly shake hands with a 
murderer. They were no longer thirsting for our blood, and 
we were shaking hands all round. Plenty more appeared on 
the scene, and, reinforcing the first dozen, sprung apparently 
from nowhere. They greeted Zarko too, as one or two of them 
knew Macedonian, for he had no Greek. They examined us 
rather closely as to whom we had seen upon the road, for they 
seemed to be on the look-out for some Greek officer. “Short 
shrift for some poor devil,” I thought to myself, “if he falls 
into the hands of these ruffians,” and honestly replied that we 
had ridden from Stavros and seen no one. I asked them how 
they liked the life. “Not bad, but a bit cold,” said the chief, 
rather sheepishly, “but we do miss tobacco.” Zarko and I gave 
them all the cigarettes we had with us, which the brigands 
grabbed greedily. 

I chatted with them for some minutes and, learning that 
their grievances were economic rather than political, promised 
to put their case, which was not unreasonable, before the 
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authorities. But I was thinking that some of them might change 
their mind, and that the air was not healthy in that spot. The 
influence of the ringleader could not be very great, and the 
sooner we were moving the better. 

“Well, much as we like your company, we must tear ourselves 
away,” I said, “for we have still a long ride in front of us to 
Salonika. Are we likely to meet with any of your friends along 
the road further on?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“So that you might give us a letter of introduction.” 

The fellow assured me with a grin that once past them the 
road was perfectly clear. So we said good-bye and rode on at a 
walk. 

And then from behind every shrub there peered at us an 
evil face; we were covered by rifles, till I had counted over fifty. 
For dignity’s sake we could not hasten our steps, and it was an 
eerie feeling to be escorted slowly as far as the passage through 
the wire by such a crew, for they had taken up a commanding 
position. We left the last of the brigands at the wire itself 
and continued to walk until we had rounded the corner 
of the hill. 

“And now I think we might jog along a little,” I said to 
Zarko, “our friends might change their minds,” and we 
quickly put a kilometre between them and us. 

About half an hour further on we came to a signal station, 
which bore the mark of our friend’s bullets, and a little further 
still we met a troop of yeomanry. I reported to the major in 
command, who told me that he was out for these very gangs, 
and that there were two more troops scouring the country. I 
asked him if he had any information about his enemy. “Not a 
bit,” he said. 

“Well, I can tell you something, major,’ I said to him. 
“They are holding the passage through the wire in force, about 
fifty strong, and are well armed with Mannlichers.” 

“How do you knowe2” 
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“We have just ridden through their lines.” 

“How on earth did you get through?” 

“They were very polite to us.” 

“T hope they will be to us, for altogether they are 
reported to be about eight hundred strong, scattered in 
bands all over the country, murdering villagers for food, 
and holding up dispatch-riders, and interfering with our 
communications.” 

I heard afterwards that the major came into action with them 
the next morning. There was a sharpish skirmish, and we had 
several casualties, with the result that four or five of our good 
country lads were buried by the side of Lake Beshik, a useless 
kind of death. After a time the whole lot were rounded up, 
and some time later I saw a party of them being marched into 
Salonika. Their grievances were eventually put right, and most 
or all of them were amnestied and returned to their places in 
the Macedonian army. 

When we reached Aivasil, Zarko said to me: 

“Gosp’ Kapetane, we have ridden far, and the horses need 
a rest and some food. Besides, we do not look death in the 
moustache every day. We could enjoy a good meal now, with 
a glass or two of good black wine.” 

“Zarko,” I replied, “those are sound words.” 

A few miles short of our destination we met a pop upon the 
road. Zarko crossed himself. 

“That means bad luck, Gosp’ Kapetane, just at the end of our 
journey.” 

“Tt will be all right, Zarko,” I replied gravely, “if you spit 
three times in his direction.” 

He did so and the charm worked, for although Balkan 
pecked a few yards further on, which was clearly the bad luck, 
I was able to hold him up, so that was the good luck. 

We reached Lembet at five, where Powell and a crowd of 
friendly faces gave us a warm welcome. 

That evening Powell and I dined in Salonika, where we 
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joined forces with a party of Russian officers, Pomerantseff, 
of the Moscow Opera; Kryloff, the children’s doctor, who used 
his hobby, cinematography, to help Butterworth make a film; 
Colonel Prdovi¢, a Hercegovinian in the Russian service, with 
the hardihood to go through life with a rude name, and other 
cheery fellows, who helped us celebrate the occasion in a worthy 
manner. 
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HOME AGAIN 


Ir was on three days’ leave that I had come down to Salonika, 
intending to ride back as soon as the horses had had a couple 
of days’ rest. But fate decreed otherwise, and I was switched 
off to Athens and from there to Corinth, as a member of the 
Inter-Allied Mission of Control in Greece. I was Chef de Poste 
at Corinth, with a French officer and trawler and an Italian 
officer, to count the Greek army that was being bottled up in 
the Pelopponnese and see that none of it dribbled back again. 
It was all very interesting, and at times amusing; incidentally, 
it secured for me and my long-suffering batman a two-weeks’ 
leave in England, all either of us had all through the war. 

Then back, after a mixed and somewhat adventurous journey, 
to Salonika. It seemed like coming home again. 

On reporting for duty I was sent up to the 27th Division 
on the Struma to take over the post of Intelligence Officer, 
where my predecessor had been killed by shellfire. 

There, to tell the truth, I felt rather like a fish out of water. 
My independent, cosmopolitan existence had demoralized me, 
and I was spoilt for routine life and mess in divisional head- 
quarters. I missed my Serb friends, too, and, above all, my 
Serbian cooking and my paprikas. I had brought up a barrel 
of wine, but none of my compatriots would join me in it, as 
they all preferred whiskey and vermouth. I was unable to cope 
with it single-handed, although with my Serbs I had developed 
a respectable capacity, and the unconsumed balance turned 
sour. Then what my comrades would not drink as wine, they 
found useful for mixing salads. 

We were quartered at Dimitrich, an abandoned Turkish 
hamlet in the middle of the valley. My quarters had the lowest 
pitch of any room I have ever been in, for the ceiling was 
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certainly not more than five feet above the ground. The 
houses, too, were teeming with sandfly. That is Phlebotomus 
papatasit, a lanky, hairy little blood-sucker that frequents old 
masonry and swarms in the battered houses where we were 
billeted. They are so small, only about one-tenth of an inth in 
length, that they can pass through the mesh of an ordinary 
mosquito net, and if one chooses a denser material, suffocation 
follows. The little devils give no warning hum and are so 
penetrating that they work their way inside the blankets and 
leave a ring of bites round the ankles, as well as the wrists and 
neck. It is useless to wear socks and tuck the pyjama ends into 
them; they go through everything. All of us were decorated 
with bracelets and necklaces from the scars of the little brutes’ 
bites, for not a man escaped. Sooner or later every single one 
of us went down with the consequences, which are a raging 
fever which lasts a couple of days or so and leaves the patient 
weak as a rabbit. 

Although we were fighting the battles of our Serbian allies, 
and Serbian affairs received a great deal of publicity in England 
during the war, few of us realized how closely that part of 
Macedonia where we were fighting was connected with the 
history of Serbia, whose modern frontiers then lay a long way 
away to the north. 

The region of the Struma and Vardar valleys in particular 
played a very important part in Serbian annals, and the name 
of every town in Macedonia is as redolent of history to the 
Serb, although outside her modern boundaries until 1919, as 
are to us such names as Lewes, Tewkesbury, or Winchester. 
For the shadow of DuSan the Mighty broods over Macedonia to 
this day, the land which he won after bringing Albania, Epirus, 
Thessaly, and Aetolia under his sway. The ancient town of 
Seres itself thinks it was founded by him! 

From the village of Djumaa Ma, where we were quartered 
afterwards, I could see that ancient town, or rather, the 
charred remains of all that was left after the fire in the Balkan 
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wars of 1912-13. When DuSan conquered it from Byzantium 
in 1345, it was already ancient. Cviji¢ quotes Siris as a town of 
the Paeones long before Christ, so the derivation has nothing 
to do with the Greek word for silk, for it was not till the reign 
of Justinian that the silkworm was introduced into Europe, in 
the sixth century of our era. 

Seres is famous for the beauty of its women. A saying in 
the Levant tells us that the most beautiful are the Greeks from 
Smyrna, Jewesses from Salonika, and Turkish girls from 
Seres. There are probably none left there now, any more than 
there are Greeks in Smyrna, but there are still, I believe, a 
few Gagaussi, a queer, primitive folk, very backward, who are 
Turks or Tartars in tongue and apparently in race, but 
Christians in faith. The only other place where they occur is 
in Bessarabia, where there are some seventy thousand of them 
living in dirty hovels. 

Seres owed its prosperity for many years to the cultivation 
of cotton, not yet extinct in Macedonia, for which it was the 
market and distributing centre. The Vlahs, who from time 
immemorial have specialized in pack transport, settled here for 
the purpose. Cotton was exported by them on horseback into 
Central Europe, even as far as Vienna, where one famuly, 
Dumba, which had settled there to look after that end of the 
business, achieved not only wealth but distinction. The decay 
of the prosperity of Seres is attributed to the opening of the 
Suez Canal. 

One day, when I was interpreting for the Corps Com- 
mander,! who had wished personally to see some of the 
prisoners, among them was a Russian who had escaped from 
the Bulgar lines, a Siberian rifleman and regular soldier. After 
the short talk the general remarked that it was a pleasure to 
see a soldier after the queer stuff that had come up, and offered 
the man a cigarette. The fellow looked with wondering eyes 
at such unheard of condescension, a thing unbelievable to a 

1 Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Briggs, K.C.B., K-C.M.G. 
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Russian private, that the Corps Commander should offer him 
a cigarette! I told the man to take it. He then made a sudden 
grab at the extended hand, so that the general shrank back in 
instinctive alarm, seized the cigarette, sprang back to attention, 
saluted, and then, in one breath, uttered the magnificent 
formula, ““Naipokornéishee blagodarit Vas, Vashe Vysokoprevo- 
shoditelstvo!’? That is to say, “Most humbly I thank you, Your 
High Super-Excellency!”’ 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the general. “What on earth is 
the fellow saying?” 

‘He is only thanking you, sir,” I explained. 

“What a language!” was his only comment. 

During the few months I was at Divisional Headquarters 
there was little but routine duty. Of military activity there 
was not much. I succeeded in bringing up my Balkan from the 
Base and spent much time in riding round the area. 

On the heights of the plateau behind us there was a sub- 
stantial village called Hlamur or Flamur, still inhabited entirely 
by Turks. I rode up one day. It was an exhausting climb for the 
horse. At one place I had to hack a way through a thorn 
jungle, and we were both bleeding when we came out on the 
far side. When we reached the village I found an inn, run, of 
course, by a Greek. A dozen or so Turks sat round, noisily 
sipping their coffee, drinking glasses of sparkling cold water, 
of which they are great judges, and bubbling their nargilehs. 
They responded civilly to my greeting and, after attending to 
my horse, I sat down and followed their example. It was 
certainly the best water I had drunk in Macedonia, and I 
consumed considerable quantities. 

It was a pleasure to listen to their speech, and excellent 
practice for the ear. One little incident brought home to me 
what a model of concise expression Turkish is. A man came in 
and asked, where was Ali? One man slowly removed the 
mouthpiece from his lips and uttered the word “CAikmish,” 
which means, “I have reason to believe he has gone out.” 
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But his neighbour was more emphatic, though equally 
laconic. He simply said, ““Chikd?,” which means, “I know for 
a fact that he has gone out.” 

The ride down was as trying for the horse as the climb up. 
It was a narrow ledge down the sides of a steep, treeless 
mountain, with a runnel down the centre, cut by the constant 
tread of the tiny hooves of donkeys. When halfway down I 
noticed that a spur was missing, but simply had not the heart 
to go back to look for it. 

Presently I met a Turk and we had difficulty in passing on 
that narrow ledge above the abyss. I explained to him that I 
had lost a spur and promised that if he would find it and bring 
it to me to D.H.Q., I would give him baksheesh. My luck was 
in, for a short time later he hailed me from above. His voice 
came ringing clearly down that mountain side, whose acoustic 
properties were excellent. He had found the spur, came 
running down after me, and earned his baksheesh. 

When I had been only a month or two with the division I 
was borrowed by Lines of Communication to nurse my old 
command while Powell was away on leave in Athens. It was 
quite a joyful homecoming, and the welcome from my staff 
bordered on the boisterous. 

I had not been back long when an incident occurred which 
made me regret Powell’s absence keenly. One afternoon a car 
drew up and a Serbian colonel stepped out, a stranger. He 
asked for me, I invited him into the mess, and Dimitraki pro- 
duced the coffee. The colonel asked also for Powell and then, 
expressing regret at his absence, made a little speech. He 
explained that the Prince Regent and the Serbian High Com- 
mand realized that, in finding employment for so many Serbs 
at such a moment of destitution and distress, Captain Powell 
and I had rendered very substantial services to their nation, 
and they wished to show their appreciation. By special ukaz, 
therefore, the Regent had been pleased to create us both 
Knights of the Order of the White Eagle. The colonel could 
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not deny himself the pleasure, he said, of running out to 
present it personally, but his duties were so pressing that he 
had but time to pin the order to my tunic, shake hands, drink 
a glass of wine and a cup of coffee, and rush back to his office. 
He was head of the Adjutant-General’s Department of the 
Serbian G.H.Q. 

It was a pardonable gratification that I felt. Had I received 
it in the usual way, as one of a batch distributed by the staff 
of a unit, I should have been proud enough to receive a Serbian 
order, but the personal touch, the special decree, the colonel’s 
visit, all made it the more valuable. It revived my boyhood’s 
dream. 

I asked the colonel why the order, which is a beautiful 
ornament, the two-headed eagle of the Nemanici in silver and 
enamel, was suspended on a plain red ribbon, since all the 
White Eagles which I had seen issued through our own staff 
had two pale-blue bands. He explained that the blue bands 
marked the peace-time ribbon of the order, but for military 
and war-time services the plain red ribbon was correct, identical 
with that of the Legion of Honour. Unfortunately, the firm in 
Paris which made them had misunderstood the instructions 
and supplied orders with the peace-time ribbons. Under the 
circumstances it was not thought worth while changing them, 
and so they were issued to the allied armies for distribution. 
But as Powell’s decoration and mine came direct from the 
source, with authoritative explanation, we are probably the only 
British officers wearing the correct ribbon. 

Pleasure at being back in my old surroundings was damped 
by bad news of Powell. He had returned from short leave to 
Athens, and was in hospital with acute malaria. After a long 
stay he was discharged, had a relapse, returned to hospital, 
discharged again, and then had another relapse, returning to 
hospital once more, but this time a long way from us, on the 
high ground on Hortiak, we feared for ever. 

Our worst anxieties were confirmed when the doctor tele- 
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phoned through, that he had been lying in a state of coma, from 
which it was hardly expected that he would recover. 

Early next morning I rang up again, and the reply was 
difficult to understand. He was alive, indeed, and clear in his 
mind, but... there was something wrong. . . . 

Then I used the telephone vigorously, with the result that 
an hour or so later Major Butterworth turned up in his car, 
bringing Colonel Vesovié and Zivadinovi¢. To our very great 
regret Colonel Staji¢ was unable to join us. We then motored 
up to Hortiak, and I at once saw the officer in command of 
the hospital, whom J enlisted in our little plot. 

I left the party outside the marquee that was Powell’s ward, 
each man knowing his part. Then I walked alone into the 
tent. His bed was at the far end. A sister was sitting near him. 
He was sitting up in bed. There was something strange in the 
way he turned his head towards me, as he heard my step, and 
held out his hands. 

“Hullo, old man,” I said, as I walked down the long tent 
towards him, “I’m glad you’re feeling better again.” 

He turned his eyes towards me. They were no longer those 
clear blue eyes we knew so well. . . . They were of a dull 
brown . . . and saw nothing. 

He asked for a cigarette, which I gave him, and then handed 
him a match. He took it and tried to light his smoke, but even 
at close quarters his eyes could not detect the flame. 

I sat down by the bedside and open a general conversation, 
when suddenly the twang of a guitar and the clear, liquid tenor 
of Zivadinovié outside the tent struck up: 

Zavitaju, mili raju ! 

U kom sam se rodio.... 

Oh, my Homeland, dearest Homeland, 
Oh my Home, where I was born... . 


Powell froze. His right arm, extended in some gesture, re- 
mained fixed till the last words of his favourite song died away. 
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There was silence for a moment. Then he turned to me and 
said: 

“Burr, old man, how splendid of you to have thought of 
that! If only dear old Colonel Vesovi¢ were here now, my 
happiness would be complete!” 

I signed to the colonel, who had crept in and was standing 
back. He stepped forward, his rugged face drawn, his eyes 
moist, and, more serbico, kissed him on both cheeks. Then from 
the capacious pocket of his military cloak he produced a Serbian 
official document, which he proceeded to read aloud, while 
Powell sat as though transfixed. 

Then the colonel folded the paper, put it back in his pocket, 
unpinned the Order of the White Eagle from his chest, and, 
leaning over the bed, pinned it to Powell’s dressing-gown. The 
sick man’s hand grasped it, to feel the unmistakable shape of 
the two-headed eagle. It meant very much to him. Then, with 
a deep, deep sigh, he exclaimed: 

“This is indeed the happiest day of my life!’ 

Poor Powell! Sister told me that the previous evening he 
lay unconscious and they felt that only desperate remedies 
might have some chance of saving him. They gave him an 
enormous intramuscular injection of quinine. At ten the 
next morning, an hour or two before our arrival, he said to 
Sister: 

“What a long night it is, Sister. When will daylight come?” 

Then she knew for certain. 

He was invalided home, and received the best treatment 
medicine can command. I am happy to say that about a year 
later he recovered his sight to a substantial extent, and, though 
incapacitated from rapid games such as tennis, can read, 
write, and enjoy life and perform all the duties required of a 
country vicar in a country parish in England. He is surrounded 
by happiness, but not the least among his treasures is a certain 
little image in enamel and silver of an eagle with two heads 
and a crown, and the Serbian arms upon its breast. 
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Thus it was that I inherited back from Powell my own old 
command, with all my old friends. 

A few days afterwards Zivadinovié asked me if I could help 
to get him to England. He explained that he was exempt from 
military service, was anxious to become a professional singer, 
and the desire of his life was to go to England. 

Not long after I was dining with one of the members of the 
Serbian Government in Salonika. As there were present all his 
colleagues who were at the time in Macedonia, some with their 
wives, I took the opportunity of pressing my protegeé’s case and 
asking if it were possible to do anything for him. In this I 
enlisted a powerful ally in the person of Madame Jovanovic, 
wife of the Minister of the Interior, with the result that he was 
selected as courier to take dispatches to London. In that capacity 
the British authorities gave him a visa, but with permission to 
stay only three days. The French, however, admitted him, and I 
heard afterwards that he had joined the French operatic stage. 

Madame Jovanovic gave charming parties, holding a salon, 
where the most interesting men from all the armies used to 
meet, and women, too, from among the lady doctors and 
nursing staffs. The cosmopolitan nature of these gatherings 
made them fascinating, for one never knew whom one would 
meet next, nor what language one would be talking. When 
introduced to a Sister in the French Red Cross, I was astonished 
to hear her surname. I must have shown my surprise, for she 
asked in Russian: 

“Do you know my family?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “but where do you come in?” 

I was the more puzzled, as she was not addressed as Highness. 

“My husband is son of a great Montenegrin soldier named 
Bozo Petrovic-Njegu$,” she explained. 

My thoughts went back to boyhood. 

“I knew your husband when he was a little boy,” I told her. 
“I met him nineteen years ago.” 

A few days after my return the infection of the Struma 
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sandflies acted, and I was carried off with a raging temperature 
to the Canadian hospital. Within a couple of days I had diag- 
nosed my own case, and spoke long and earnestly to the 
medical officer in charge. I pointed out how much more im- 
portant was the spirit than the letter of the law; that his object 
was to return me to duty in an efficient state of health as 
tapidly as possible; that if he went through the routine of 
sending me up to a convalescent camp I should go stark, staring 
mad, but if he returned me direct to my own mess, to my own 
Serbian cooking, I should recover my strength in a couple of 
days. My earnestness puzzled but persuaded him, only he 
could not do it officially. Therefore, when no one was looking, 
I crept out of the hospital and made my way down to the road, 

It was only a few hundred yards, but that made me realize 
how utterly weak I was. There were a couple of miles or more 
to go, and I could not crawl another foot. So I sat by the 
roadside and waited to hail the first passing car. I did not have 
to wait long. The officer in the car was medical, and at once 
saw my condition. He asked no questions, but accepted when 
I pressed him to stop to lunch, interested in the exotic atmo- 
sphere of my mess. He noticed a string of paprikas, threaded on 
a black cotton in the usual way, and while waiting idly passed 
his fingers over them, as it if were a rosary, muttering, “Om 
mane padme hum.” 

IT looked up in surprise. “Where did you learn Tibetan?” I 
asked. His surprise was greater still. 

“How did you know it was Tibetan?” he asked. 

He told me that his name was Stalybrass, and that his father 
had been a missionary for many years in Central Asia, and 
that he knew Mongolian and Tibetan. He himself was born 
there. I did not see him again, but he remembered a request 
of mine, for some months later my mess received from him a 
much appreciated present from England, a big brown teapot 
and a pound of Cayenne pepper. 

During my absence Powell, who had taken over the com- 
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mand, had been compelled to move his camp. It was a pity, as 
my old site on a hill had been excellent. Still, the new one was 
well chosen and had the great advantage of being close to the 
stream Dendropotamus. Here he had laid out a spacious 
camp on sound lines, built hutments, an orderly-room, and a 
comfortable mess, in front of which he had laid out a garden. 
True, there was not much that would stand the desiccation of 
the Macedonian summer, but it was orderly and pleasing to 
the eye. We were fairly successful with thistles, in which 
Macedonia is rich, as their long tap roots penetrate down to 
the moister depths. In the nullahs cut by the melting snows on 
the flanks of the mountains there are veritable monsters, seven 
feet or more in height, which afford a home to an immense 
variety of small insects, and broad spaces on the Mikra flats were 
blue with another, azure kind, probably Cardopatiumcorymbosum. 
It was amusing to see fat green grasshoppers crawling on 
these, doubtless imagining that their colour harmonized. 

As a centrepiece we stood the Pride of the Camp. This was a 
heavy white column, about six feet long, of crystalline marble, 
found when we were digging drains at Kilo 8 on the Seres 
road. It had a long incised Latin inscription. The letters were 
considerably worn, but by carefully watching it in different 
lights, especially when the evening sun threw the shadows 
horizontally, one of my Serbian staff succeeded in deciphering 
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CAESDIVINER 
VAEFNERVATRA 
ITANVSAVGGERMDAC 
DPeMaT Rolo x lever Voie OFS 
VISE Pa ie Ae MaASDSYoReAGVG 
VES OPNGE TAT rs OMe Ie Pee PRoe RO 
VINCIAMMACEDO 
NIAMLONGINTER 
MISSIONE 
RES ZiIiTUENDAM 
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The final decipherment with the completion of the con- 
ventional abbreviations is as follows: 


Imperator Caesar, Divi Nervae Filius Nerva Trajanus, Augustus 
Germanicus, Dacicus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunicia Potestas, 
XI Imperator, VI Consul, VI Pater Patriae, viam a Dyrrachio usque 
Neapolim per provinciam Macedoniam longa intermissione (cura- 
vit), Thessalonica. 


Of which the translation is: 


The Emperor Trajan, Son of the Divine Nerva, Nerva Trajan, 
Augustus of Germany and Dacia, Pontifex Maximus, having 
Tribunal Power, XI Emperor, VI Consul, VI Father of his Country, 
the road from Dyrrhachium to Neapolis through the Province of 
Macedonia after a long interval (had restored), Thessalonica. 


The numbers with the titles denote the number of times 
Trajan held the offices. Neapolis, the New City, is Kavala, 
or possibly Constantinople. The date is probably about A.D. 103. 

This stone, proudly fixed at the centrepiece of our little 
formal garden in front of the offices, was the envy of all camp 
commanders. 

Macedonia is very rich in antiquities, but was scarcely 
touched until the British and French armies appeared, serving 
among which were several eminent archaeologists and, in par- 
ticular, Hellenic scholars. Their military duties, it is true, had 
nothing in common with their special studies, and the late 
Professor Peet was detailed to count empty petrol tins. But the 
military authorities recognized the importance of the oppor- 
tunity, and gave every facility to the prosecution of archaeo- 
logical research. A friendly arrangement was eventually made 
between the British, French, and Greeks, according to which 
all objects of antiquarian interest found were sent to head- 
quarters and deposited in a military museum in the White 
Tower, under the charge of Lieutenant-Commander Gardner, 
and afterwards placed in a national museum, for they remained 
the property of the Greek Government. The digging of 
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trenches, especially in making the “birdcage” of Salonika, 
yielded a good harvest, and in addition there were a number 
of tumuli and prehistoric village sites characteristic of 
Macedonia. 

All who have visited the country must have been struck by 
the strange conical mounds which are so noticeable a feature 
of the scenery of the plains. There is one on the Dudular road, 
in the very midst of our base camps, and another well-known 
one at Kilo ro on the Seres road. The latter, opened some 
years previously, was found to contain a massive marble 
sarcophagus, but no trace of writing, though by the time I 
saw it the walls were covered with symptoms of cacoethes 
scribendi. These tumuli are called tumbi by the natives, and are 
artificial funeral mounds of prehistoric age, though some, 
which contain no remains, may have been used as look-out 
stations. The tumba of Langaza was used as a gun station by 
the Bulgars in 1913. 

Even more striking are the large flat-topped mounds, such 
as the big one near Kalamaria, which has a surface of an acre 
and is over sixty feet high, a landmark out to sea. A very 
typical and even more familiar one is at the fourth kilometre 
on the Seres road, which was such a convenient site for a per- 
manent camp that it was occupied first by Corps Head- 
quarters, and afterwards by 3rd Echelon. It is about thirty- 
three feet high, three hundred and thirty yards long by ninety 
broad, and the flat surface covers an area of over five acres. 
There are many others scattered over the country, always on 
the flat land and often at the foot of some hill. These platforms, 
often of considerable size, with very characteristic steep sides 
and usually a top like a billiard table, are the sites of prehistoric 
villages of Neolithic age. They are usually covered with frag- 
ments of pottery and other relics, and are the accumulations of 
the débris of a series of villages, one on top of another, which 
often show signs of having been destroyed by fire. 

One ancient structure was of inestimable value to the armies 
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and the people. This was the aqueduct, which to-day brings 
water, fresh and pure, from the heights of Kotos and Hortiak 
to the parched plains of Salonika. Part of the work, which is 
in marble and local travertine, may be of Roman origin, but 
the bulk is Byzantine. A portion of the aqueduct was in use 
when the armies arrived, and a little work done by the sappers 
made it the principal water-supply of the district. 

One evening not long after my return I received an invitation 
from Colonel Proti¢ to a moonlight picnic. We drove in a closed 
British lorry packed with Serbian officers, mess servants, in- 
cluding a cook, and of course Milance and his merry fiddlers, 
We followed the long mountain road through the pretty village 
of Kireckeui to Hortiak, and by the way overtook a couple of 
British sisters, who asked to be given a lift. The driver at once 
stopped, and they jumped on to the empty seat beside him, 
grateful for the help on their long tramp. 

While we were driving through wild, uninhabited country, 
gradually the aroma of a savoury djuvec in the lorry behind 
assailed their nostrils in the cool night air. “Most extraordi- 
nary,” I heard one say, “I could swear I smell soup.” “Don’t 
be silly,” replied the other. “How on earth could there be 
soup in a place like this? There are no houses for miles.” At 
that moment, at a sign from me, the band suddenly struck up 
with a crash, to astonish the ladies, and then I took pity on 
them, opened the little sliding window behind them, and said: 
“There is soup, sisters, or rather a fine Serbian djuvec; we are 
all going on a moonlight picnic in the mountains, and you are 
the guests of a Serbian officer, Colonel Proti¢, and myself. We 
will not be denied.” The girls were startled and rather alarmed. 
“But we cannot,” they protested, “we do not know you, nor 
who you are, and we must be in the Nurses’ Rest Camp at 
Hortiak by nine.” “Don’t be afraid,” I replied. “I am a British 
officer,” and told them who I was, “and accept full responsi- 
bility. I will make it all right with the Matron, whom I know. 
Colonel Protié is a well-known officer and Major Butterworth 
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will soon be here and he will send you home in his car.” The 
mention of the name of Major Butterworth somewhat reassured 
them, for they knew him. I told them that they need have no 
misgivings, that they were our prisoners for the evening, but 
would be kindly treated, entertained to a heroic feast, and 
returned home in proper time. Still, they seemed a little anxious 
when the lorry turned off suddenly from the main road and 
bumped along a faint track over the hills, finally coming to a 
standstill in a remote and desolate spot, commanding a mag- 
nificent moonlight panorama of the rugged mass of Chalcidice 
and the glistening waters of the gulf with Olympus beyond. 
Four of my Serb guards ran to meet us and then, to the girl’s 
astonishment, the lorry vomited forth a crowd of Serbs of 
various ranks, for mine was the only British uniform in the 
party. Then in the twinkling of an eye the guards had a blazing 
bonfire, the mess waiters had spread a large white tablecloth 
on the grass, the cook had laid out a feed of steaming dishes, 
and the band struck up a merry tune. In the nick of time for 
dinner Major Butterworth arrived. With dinner and with wine, 
with song and dancing the &olo, the time slipped by, and when 
it was necessary for them to go, they stepped into the Major’s 
car to be driven home, thanking us very prettily for the enter- 
tainment. 

One hot summer’s day we were entertaining some staff 
officers from G.H.Q. to lunch. They were most interested in 
the Serbian mess and exotic food, looking with great curiosity 
at all the unfamiliar details of the surroundings, and the 
peculiar dishes. As we sat and chatted, a couple of Turkish 
women, wearing the feredjé, walked up the road near by. The 
air of romance that surrounds these veiled figures always 
rouses curiosity in the foreigner, and our guests asked me 
chaffingly to invite the ladies to lunch. I at once sent Vassili, 
our Turkish scholar, to convey a cordial and respectful invita- 
tion. Rather shyly, he slipped off to intercept them, and in a 
moment, to my surprise, came back with the news that the 
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ladies were coming to call. A minute later they were walking 
towards the table. 

One was an elderly woman with a pleasant face, great 
dignity of manner, and a charming voice; the other, in a 
bronze feredjé, was young and comely. As they knew nothing 
but Turkish, it was useless to introduce the mess, so I received 
them in the office, where Demetraki at once brought coffee. 
“Buyurun fagirkhané, hanum. Welcome to the abode of poverty; 
in what can thy servant be of use?” I asked. The old lady 
answered that her son, Abderrahman, was employed by the 
British in a remote and malarial district; she knew my great 
influence, she said, and implored me to exert it on his behalf, 
so that he might be in a more healthy locality, if possible 
within daily reach of his home. I promised to do what I could 
for him and then, somewhat embarrassed by the presence of 
my unusual guests, together with the red hats from G.H.Q., 
offered them the hospitality of my tent, where they could 
repose at their ease after the fatiguing walk in the heat of the 
day, and return to town in the cool of the evening. I sent a 
Turk from the quartermaster’s staff to attend to their wants 
and provide them with lunch. 

I was able to oblige the anum, and we became good friends, 
and shortly afterwards the Turk from the quartermaster’s 
staff married the girl. I was afterwards informed that his feelings 
of loyalty to his commanding officer and gratitude for the intro- 
duction of a wife were mingled with the suspicion of a flirtation 
with his bride-to-be. The Aanum invited me to visit her abode 
near the Yeni Kule in the poorest part of the town, which was, 
of course, out of bounds to British troops. This part escaped 
the great fire of Salonika, and I often used to spend a pleasant 
evening listening to the musical speech of the Turkish women- 
folk and the Eastern songs of Abderrahman and his cousin. 
The home was a single room, bare of furniture, except for a 
row of cushions on the floor, covered with clean lace mats. 
Here she lived with her son, his cousin, a lad of eighteen, her 
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little boy of about twelve and a young daughter of about eight 
years of age and, often enough, there were friends and visitors 
of both sexes and all ages. One of these, a rather pretty girl 
named Beéhidjé, aged about sixteen or seventeen, was there 
fairly often. Poor child, she was homeless and otherwise 
friendless. Timid as a gazelle, she knew no other language 
than Turkish. She told me that her only living relative was a 
brother, at that time in the Turkish army in Arabistan. She 
complained of constant pains in the abdomen, especially on 
awakening in the morning, and asked me if I could not give 
her something to cure it. All I could do was to offer some soda 
mints, which was like bailing the sea with a teaspoon, for I 
thought she was probably suffering from appendicitis and 
ulcerated duodenum. 

On these occasions I brought for my own consumption a 
water-bottle filled with wine, for the Moslems of course are 
forbidden alcohol, and sundry delicacies from the canteen, 
which were much appreciated by my hosts. Supper usually 
consisted of bread, white cheese, onions, and beans, while the 
coffee was, of course, irreproachable and the cigarettes de- 
lightful. Ali, the cousin, would produce a bundle of yellow leaf, 
roll it into a thick wad, press it firmly on to a wooden block of 
special shape, and slice it with a sharp knife; the cut leaf he 
then worked up between his hands, rolled into cigarettes such 
as could not be bought in any shop, and passed them round the 
company. Frequently the lads would sing; the Easterns are 
fond of music, but their ideas are different from ours. The 
singer fans his mouth with his left hand as he sits cross-legged 
upon his cushions, while he rests his chin on the right, with 
the thumb on the throat, the better to modulate the voice, and 
with the defective Eastern scale, begins: 


Osman geldi, Osman geldi ! 
Osman hath come, Osman hath come. 


As it was dangerous as well as difficult and also unnecessary 
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to return to camp after a Turkish evening, I slept on the spot 
till daylight, for I felt quite at home among my Turkish friends, 
Before turning in we would all take a little run outside and then 
go to sleep on the floor, just like little dogs. In fact, we paid 
less attention to toilet and comfort than do most dogs 
pampered in our English homes. 

I hung my cap, belt, and tunic on a nail on the wall on 
coming in, so there was no more undressing to do, as I did not 
take off my boots. As there was no furniture, there were no 
beds to arrange, and as for washing, well, it was quite a long 
way to the spring. 

On the first occasion the novelty of the situation captivated 
my interest, but after the second or third time, it all seemed 
perfectly natural. I was making good progress in colloquial 
Turkish and thoroughly enjoyed listening to the conversation 
in that harmonious tongue. 

It was on my fourth visit, I think, that I awoke abruptly, 
with a start, and a vivid sense of impending danger. 

I sat up. It was broad daylight ... but not a sound. I listened 
intently. All I could hear was the rhythmic breathing of the 
Turks, barely distinguishable from each other as they sprawled 
among the cushions. 

I was puzzled. Perhaps a distant bomb had aroused me, I 
thought, but no more came. .. . No movement. Silence. 

Indigestion, I suppose. I looked round, preparing to have 
another forty winks. I noticed that my neighbour was 
Beéhidjé. Poor girl, I wondered if she would feel her usual 
pain on awakening. She was lying on her back, her knees 
tucked up. She seemed restless in her sleep... . Perhaps I 
had touched her. ... She stirred . . . stretched her arms, 
and, without awakening, rolled over on to her side, back 
towards me. 

As she turned, her little skirt caught up. . . . Like most 
primitives, she wore a single garment. 

The man in me compelled me to look closer . . . a rare sight 
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.. even in war time... when I suddenly sprang up. . . and 
retched .. . . 

So that was what had aroused me. One’s senses are alert in 
the Balkans, even in peace time... . 

The feeling of nausea made my hands tremble as I grasped 
my cap, belt, and tunic and, without waiting to slip them on, 
I stepped hurriedly but carefully over the sleeping bodies, like 
corpses on a battlefield, opened the door . . . and out into the 
sunshine. 


That night I invited my M.o. to dinner. 

“Were they flat-topped, like big warts?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Tertiary, I suppose?” I asked. 

“Yes. It is very characteristic that they occur in rows in 
regions where there is warmth and moisture.” 

“Contagious ?”” 

“Very.” 


One Saturday afternoon in the autumn, when the countryside 
was desiccated by the blazing sun and everything dry as tinder, 
the vardarats sprang up. It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon and a fire started in Salonika on the west or weather 
side of the town, beginning, it was reported, at three spots at 
once, and spread with fearful rapidity. All that night we could 
see the glow against the sky from our camp at Lembet. Next 
morning it blazed fiercer than ever, and the scene of desolation 
as I looked down upon it from the heights above the old walls 
of the city was terrible. Almost the whole of the old town 
within the walls was gutted. The business quarter had ceased 
to exist, and only the Turkish quarter at the extreme top of 
the hill by Yeni Kule had been protected by the direction of 
the wind, though one or two modern buildings standing in 
extensive grounds had escaped as though by a miracle. Street 
after street lay in blackened, smoking ruins, a few tall walls 
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still standing unsupported crashing down at intervals, often 
crushing rash passers-by, and it was said that a good many 
looters met a not undeserved end in this way. 

Almost the whole population was rendered homeless, and 
it was pathetic to see how the poor townsfolk stacked their 
goods and chattels in the street, in the vain hope of saving a 
few sticks of furniture, mostly rubbish, but irreplaceable at 
that time. The Allies at once detailed all available transport to 
take the burnt-out wretches out of the town and dump them 
on the hills at the back, where the headquarters staffs accepted 
the burden of providing them with tents and food, so that 
huge additional camps sprang up on the bare hills above the 
town. British G.H.Q. was spared, as they occupied a huge 
building in the new town away from the danger area, but 
Base H.Q. was burnt out, and hurriedly moved under canvas 
out on the hills, and most of the Allies suffered in the same 
way. I believe that few archives were destroyed, although 
property had to take its chance, when men were working like 
galley-slaves to save human lives. 

In every public calamity there are ruffians who are glad to 
take advantage of the general distress, and ghouls of this nature 
were not wanting in the Salonika fire. Looters were shot at 
sight by officers when caught red-handed, but what fate should 
have been reserved for those foreign drivers who refused to take 
men and old women except for gold, while young women and 
girls were taken free of charge and dumped, not on the hills 
just outside the town, but ten or twelve kilometres away, and 
the price paid in rape and seduction? Other tragedies were 
there too. While tearing down the Egnation Way I met a 
wild-eyed woman with red hair streaming behind her, a bundle 
in her arms, running towards the flames. “Not that way!” I 
cried to her in Greek, seizing her by the arm, “that way lies 
death!” She shook me off, but later I heard that the poor 
demented creature flung herself with her diseased infant into 
the raging furnace. 
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There was, too, the comic element, to afford relief to the 
general gloom and lamentation. On the high ground I came 
across a party of Greek Boy Scouts with a small hand fire- 
engine. The lads were pumping desperately, with the result 
that a tiny trickle of water oozed out from the leaks in the short 
length of hose. A passing Tommy saw the well-meant effort 
and grinned. ““Gawd,” he said, “I could spit more than that.” 

Along the front the scene beggared description. Great casks 
of wine, freshly landed direct on to the road from the small 
sailing craft that plied in the Levant, were flooding the streets 
and gutters with a fluid like black blood, and many a man suc- 
ceeded in getting gloriously drunk on the cheap. The gale was 
carrying blazing boards far out over the gulf, and vessels 
anchored within a mile of the shore were obliged to put out to 
sea. Finally the fire burnt itself out by the south-east corner of 
the town inside the walls, where its final efforts were stopped by 
a powerful British fire-engine, that was able to cope with it in 
this restricted space. Isolated fires continued for days, and even 
a fortnight later I saw a cellar glowing hot. Fortunately, some 
of the grand old buildings of Salonika were spared. The church 
of St. Demetrius with its wonderful green pillars was damaged, 
it is true, but not destroyed, and St. George’s, an almost unique 
primitive circular church with quaint and curious mosaics in 
the roof, escaped, and also the arch of Galerius, with a few 
houses round it. Public life, of course, was disorganized, and 
food supplies of all kinds became very scarce. The armies 
undertook the supply of essentials, and the Greek boats brought 
in red and grey mullet, soles and other fish, with fruit, vege- 
tables, and wine from the islands, while the fish exchange at 
the Aivasil did fine business. A new fish market sprang up 
among the ruins, where carp were sold at eleven and fourteen 
drachmas the oke, equivalent to one and threepence and one 
and sevenpence halfpenny the pound, the difference due to 
the sex of the fish. Bread, of course, was at a high premium, 
for the Balkan peoples are tremendous bread-eaters. To this 
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day a Greek invites his friends not to dinner, but to eat bread 
with him, and I have seen a Macedonian eat a pound and a 
quarter loaf like an apple. At that time a man would sell his 
soul, or a virgin her honour, for a loaf. 

One charm of the town which the fire destroyed were the 
baths. On the front there was a prominent advertisement of the 
“Bains de Santé Botton,” where there was always a crowd of 
dusty officers of all the armies, patiently waiting their turn. 
Inside were a number of cubicles, where the enterprising Mr, 
Botton had installed about a dozen modern baths, while further 
in was an annexe, with white-tiled baths sunk in the floor. Then, 
too, the nuns of a French convent in the town placed their bath 
at the disposal of officers for a moderate fee, a privilege which 
was much appreciated. But I preferred the native hammams, 
more particularly the big one in the vegetable market. This was 
an imposing Byzantine structure with an ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere. The proprietor, like most of his staff, was Albanian, and 
a word of greeting and some limited conversation in that 
tongue ensured a friendly welcome. Leading out of the large 
entrance hall was a gallery with dressing-rooms, from which the 
bather would emerge with a towel round his loins and shoulders 
and clogs upon his feet. He would then be taken charge of by 
a nearly nude person, who escorted him clattering down the 
marble steps and passages, until he found himself in a cathedral. 
Lofty arches tower above, and in the domed roof tiny panes of 
glass admit a solemn and impressive light. In the middle of the 
aisle is a sunken pool, around which sit a small group of 
naked men performing their ablutions. Averse to bathing 
before an audience, I sought the seclusion of a private cell. 
This was a small room with stone walls and floor, a marble 
bed on one side, and seat upon the other, with a basin built 
into the wall. There was nothing but marble, nothing to spoil 
with the heat and damp. As my gaoler conducted me back to 
my cubicle and we stumped along the stone floors, scattering 
the hammambudjeks or great red cockroaches, a comrade called 
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out to him. “Ne kadar, dianam? (How much, my soul?),” to 
which he replied, “Bir chichimak (One jujube),” an esoteric 
reference, I suppose, to the princely tip of one drachma that I 
‘had given him. 

It was a relief to lie down in the clean cubicle and dose over 
a smoke, and, of course, the kafediga did his duty and then, 
feeling strangely clean and cool, I strolled out to Flocas to hear 
the latest gossip and sip an ougo, and then to the Cercle des 
Officiers to dine. 

Yes, life had its pleasant moments, even in much-abused 
Salonika. 

Even in camp life was never monotonous, for my constituents 
were an unending source of amusement. One day, when 
strolling round the camp with Zarko, my eats were greeted 
with the yells of a child in distress, and presently a little chap 
of about a dozen years came tearing along and frantically flung 
himself at our feet in a paroxysm of tears, incoherently blut- 
tering out his complaint. The little man’s distress was so acute 
and so real that we were both affected, and I investigated the 
affair. Toma was a young Macedonian, who had been taken 
on with his father and, being strong, quick, and energetic, 
had made himself useful and fully earned the one drachma per 
day that he was paid. But his father had been taken ill and on 
his deathbed asked for Panayot, the yard foreman, to whom 
he entrusted the charge of his orphan child, together with four 
hundred drachmas, about twenty pounds, which he was to take 
care of for him. Panayot had sworn to look after the child like 
his own son, and to take care of his money for him. But when 
little Toma asked how much money he had in his charge, the 
wretch answered that he had received only fifty drachmas from 
the dying man. But the lad knew better, and in his bitter 
despair at being at once lonely and robbed by his guardian 
and only friend, he came flying to headquarters for comfort. 

TI sent for Panayot and told him sternly that I knew all about 
his villainy, and that he must disgorge the money, which the 
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paymaster would take care of for the boy. I then considered 
what punishment was suitable for so heinous an offence. c.z. 
and fining were quite insufficient. Moreover, my powers of 
inflicting punishment were limited and strictly defined; also 
accurate returns were called for. So I told the criminal that he 
could start at once doing hard labour while I considered his 
sentence. He took it like a lamb, and at once joined a gang of 
offenders employed about the camp on the most unpleasant 
and hardest jobs, under the eye of a stern and bullying fore- 
man; they were rationed and housed in the cage, and drew 
no pay. This was bad enough, but I had invented a more 
devilish form of punishment, which touched them on the raw. 
On each man’s back was sewn a large square of bright yellow 
material cut from old quarantine flags which marked him down 
at once. The shame went home, especially the jeers of their free 
comrades when they passed the gang. This yellow patch acted 
as a severer deterrent than the hard work, the cage, and even 
the fine. So Panayot had his yellow patch. 

Now the maximum sentence that I could legally inflict was 
twenty-eight days, totally inadequate for a crime of so mean a 
character, so I forgot to enter him in the returns. Weeks went 
by and Panayot worked on. One day a visitor asked me why he 
made no attempt to escape. 

“T wish he would,” I answered. “I would not mind if he 
ran right away; it would be easy, for he is not bound and he 
could without any difficulty slip off, but I know he won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he is bound with invisible bonds and imper- 
ceptible chains. He handed me, on starting his sentence, a 
dirty glove in which, neatly packed in tissue paper, were 
seventy-five pounds in gold, which he asked me to take charge 
of while he was in the cage.” 

And all that time Panayot, who was a keen and intelligent 
worker, had been doing miracles of energy in his gang and his 
industrious smartness had been missed in the camp. So about 
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the third month I relented, gave him a final sermon on the evil 
character of his offence, and reinstated him. Meanwhile 
Toma, with this advertisement, had become a general favourite 
and attached himself particularly to Zarko. When the war was 
over and the Serbs returned to their homes, this little waif, 
now as good a Serb as any, followed his beloved Zarko to 
Sabac. 

It was a matter of great regret to me that I seldom had an 
opportunity of visiting Western Macedonia, with its interest- 
ing towns. That country was out of my beat, but I was able 
to make one visit. I secured a seat on the box of an Italian lorry 
bound for Santa Quaranta, when the country was iron-bound 
in an Arctic frost. It seemed to me colder than Lapland and 
Northern Russia in winter. Even wild nature was tamed by its 
intensity, and curlews strutted about on the frozen marsh by 
the roadside, paying no attention to the passing traffic. The 
road runs over the broad plain of the Vardar, the side on which 
the fortress of Salonika is exposed. In the middle is the 
wretched township of Yenidje, interesting only as being the 
spot where the Byzantine emperors placed a colony of Seljuk 
Turks from Iconium long before the Ottoman Conquest. 

As we approached the hill country on the west of the valley 
we saw before us a vertical cliff, a town perched on the top. 
Down the face was a series of white stripes which, when we 
came to close quarters, I found to be frozen waterfalls. This 
was Voden, well named the Town of Water, with a dozen 
rapid, crystal streams pouring over the cliffs to provide power 
for a series of mills which make the inhabitants prosperous. 
There was nothing oriental about the town, except in the 
Turkish quarter. The streets are well laid out and the houses 
solidly built of brick and stucco. It is a real town, and not 
merely a big village, and probably altered but little since the 
days of Byzantium. For, after all, the Turks were not destroyers 
only, but also preservers, and the Christian States which have 
emerged from the remains of the Ottoman Empire have retained 
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many features from the old Byzantine days, which has led one 
writer to call them the Rip van Winkles of Europe. Voden 
enjoys a grand position at the edge of the abrupt cliff, which 
terminates a great moraine blocking the valley, commanding 
an extensive view over the plains of the Vardar. 

That evening I dined with some Serbian friends in the local 
hotel. The cooking was excellent, for the Serbs saw to that. 
Voden was their advance base, and the place was like a 
Serbian town. At dinner a colonel sitting next to me remarked 
that a man with a squint at an adjoining table was staring very 
hard at me. 

“He seems to know you, Gosp’ Kapetane,”” he said. 

I turned, and saw the squint of that old cook who had stolen 
the side of bacon as a souvenir. 

“Yes, Gosp’ Pukovnice,” I answered. ““He does know me, and 
I do not think he will forget me.” 

“Ts he one of those that you fitted up with a job? He must 
be very grateful.” 

“He is. I got him a job of stone-breaking for six months.” 

I paid a visit to one of the leading men of the town, a 
Macedonian with bushy eyebrows, hawk nose, and heavy 
drooping moustaches, a replica of the portraits of Old Serbian 
heroes. His house was modern, clean, and well appointed, and 
he looked exotic in his own home in his native costume of 
dark-blue cloth with black braid. Like his wife, he spoke the 
Macedonian dialect of Slav, but his daughter, a well-grown 
and self-possessed girl of fifteen with perfect society manners, 
had been to the Serbian school and spoke as though reared 
in Belgrad itself. On the mantelpiece was the photograph of 
a man in British uniform, and in reply to my inquiry, they 
told me proudly that it was their son. He had emigrated to 
Canada twelve years previously, and there enlisted on the 
outbreak of the war, been badly wounded in France, and was 
now a sergeant in the R.A.M.c. It was quite clear on which 
side were the sympathies of the family, which is not always 
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obvious in Macedonia, and yet when I asked them in what 
language he wrote to them, they replied that it was in Greek. 
It seems strange for a Canadian sergeant to write to his Serbo- 
Macedonian parents in Greek, but in the days of his boyhood 
the only schools in the district had been conducted by the Greek 
propaganda. The father and mother could not read nor write, 
but spoke both Greek and Turkish as well as their native Slav. 

One piece of luck befell me in Voden. I caught sight of 
some cheap oleographs in a shop, took a fancy to them, and 
bought them. What had tempted me was not the pictures, but 
the fact that they had glass in the frames, for there was a 
famine in glass in Macedonia. 

A native of the district named Jovan, who was in my em- 
ployment, was in Voden on leave at the time of my visit. He 
had had no communication with his family for two years, and 
now asked me to honour him and them by accompanying him 
to his native Vladovo, the first village up the ravine. Jovan 
was greeted by his friends with pleasure and surprise; he had 
the delicacy to send a lad to warn his parents, while we waited 
in the shop of an acquaintance, who entertained us to coffee as 
usual, but with a peculiar taste. Our host apologized for this, 
explaining that the French had commandeered all the sugar in 
the neighbourhood, so he had put jam instead. Jovan carried 
on a brisk conversation with his friend, entirely on the subject 
of the price of commodities. Presently we went into his house, 
a large, roomy, wooden building, and were shown into an inner 
room, accessible by a door opening from the yard, where an 
uproarious greeting from brothers and sisters showed us that 
Jovan was welcome home indeed. And then there came a dry- 
eyed old lady. She walked straight up to him, placed her head 
upon his shoulders, buried her face in her arms, and remained 
silent. She had not seen her boy for two years, and in Mace- 
donia two years is a long time. Well might she have quoted that 
ert de coeur of the Serb girl in Tamo daleko, “Neka se Ziv 
vrati! (Oh, let him come home alive!).” 
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I now decided that I was settled for the rest of the war and 
to make myself even more comfortable. 

The brook Dendropotamus had cut a deep little ravine in 
the soft ground just alongside our mess and office huts, with 
vertical cliffs. These gave me an inspiration. Taking advantage 
of occasional intervals of slack time, I used all my available 
spare labour to excavate a shelf in the face of the cliff, and there 
built myself a house, the operations being under the superin- 
tendence of a Serb named Stepan, from Sabac (Shabats), a 
builder by profession. 

The site was ideal. My roof was well below the general 
ground level, so that the vardarats would rage aimlessly over 
my head. Completely secluded, I could forget the war. The 
foreground, just across the stream, was a little market garden 
and the Vlah hamlet of Lembet; beyond, a few rolling hills, and 
in the background the battlements of the towers of Salonika 
stood out against the sky. It was a charming view, especially in 
spring, when the little garden opposite was ablaze with apricot 
blossom. 

The house was built with lumps of rock, with mud for mortar. 
The window frames were cut to fit sheets of glass. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the house was designed and built 
around those precious sheets of glass, which I had secured in 
Voden. The fabric was distempered pink, the wooden window 
and door frames painted black. One minor drawback of our 
improvisation was that the surrogate we had for black paint, 
invented by Stepan, did not dry. It was simply soot smeared on, 
and so we had to be careful not to touch it. Otherwise the place 
was perfect. The design was somewhat original, being two 
rooms ten foot square set in échelon, the overlap being a four- 
foot porch. The bedroom had a back door, for my batman in the 
morning, and opening to a funk-hole dug out of the cliff, in 
which to give parties during air raids. 

Furniture was easy. A few empty petrol boxes made a fine 
dressing-table, with compartments for my wardrobe, while 
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utensils of copper, picked up in the coppersmiths’ bazaar in 
Salonika, gave an air of elegance. And Nature always provided 
bouquets. My favourite was apricot blossom in the early 
spring, and later a little blue grass plant about six inches 
high that grew in abundance on the dry, open ground, the 
leaves of a rich green, but the upper ones turn a deep indigo, 
completely dominating the tiny and hardly perceptible flowers. 
This deep-coloured top is a striking and handsome feature 
and made it a very decorative ornament. It is a sage, Salvia 
horminum, L. 

One day no less a person than the p.a.c. called to get some 
first-hand information on some matter, and talked as we 
strolled up and down the flat ground in front of the mess and 
offices. All through the conversation my heart was in my 
mouth, for a few yards farther was the edge of the cliff, below 
which I had a gang of men engaged on the entirely unauthorized 
occupation of building a house. The walls were then but a 
couple of feet above the ground level, and I knew that if the 
general saw that he would consider it necessary to stop it. I 
was wondering how to get him away from the danger spot, 
when I thought of my old ruse. 

“There is a cup of coffee ready in the mess, sir,” I said, 
“won’t you come in?” 

“Oh, thank you, Burr, with pleasure. I know you have the 
best coffee in Macedonia.” 

And with this tribute to the skill of Demetraki he turned. 
One step farther and he would have seen over the edge, and 
my house would have been doomed. Demetraki had saved the 
situation. 

And when, some months later, General Everett? called again, 
I was comfortably installed in my cottage, full of gadgets, 
expressing my ideas of architecture within the limits of 
material available. It was, in fact, a little gem. 

As he sat and sipped the coffee, he looked round and said: 

1 Major-General H. J., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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“You have done this very nicely, Burr. I like to see my 
officers make themselves comfortable.” 

On the second anniversary of the formation of our unit I 
gave a party. I invited about a dozen friends from the British 
and Serbian armies, with all my staff, overseers, and foremen 
—Serb, Greek, Albanian, Kutz-Vlah, and Turk. 

A contretemps nearly marred the performance. That very 
morning no less a personage than the D.Q.M.G. himself took it 
into his head to visit the camp for an inspection. As General 
Rycroft alighted from his car, his first question was: 

“How long have you experience of Macedonian labour?” 

“Two years to-day, sir.” 

That satisfied him, and he proceeded to walk round the 
camp and inspect everything. Nothing escaped his eagle eye. 
He satisfied himself that the sanitary organization was good, 
and interrogated the medical officer responsible for the district. 

‘Have you any suggestions to offer?” the General asked the 
extremely conscientious young Scottish doctor. 

“Vesssire 

“What is it?” 

“That all recruits should have their pubic hairs shaved, 
sir.” 

The General kept a straight face and then his eye lit upon my 
marquee. 

“What is that for?” 

“That is the store tent, sir,” I answered steadily. But the 
walk was nearly done, and that cup of coffee was ready in the 
mess. He hesitated for a tiny second . . . and turned. The day 
was won. The general enjoyed his coffee, and did not see the 
interior of the store tent, where dinner was laid for eighty-five 
covers. 

Catering for such a party was no joke. I sent Zarko out 
with his gun for a couple of days, but all that he could bring 
back were half a dozen hares. We succeeded in buying a few 
lambs, but it was a short commons, as they had very little on 
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them, But Ljuba saved the situation. That prince of mess 
secretaries kept an hotel in Zajetar, was a gourmet at the 
table and a genius in the kitchen, as suggested by his enormous 
size, which was the reason for his exemption from military 
service. He certainly was an ideal host, as I was able to verify 
a few years later under his own roof, and his comfortable 
rotundity of figure inspired confidence. He gave us the best 
of his art. Never did hare and lamb go further. He not only 
scraped the bones and the skin, but used up every conceivable 
particle of the animals. Not an offal, not an entrail, was omitted. 
All the parts of doubtful origin he chopped fine, mixed well 
with rice and condiments, and the whole sarma, as the result 
was called, was savoury with spice and paprika. It was served 
up as a dish fit to set before a king. We were accustomed to 
the strongly seasoned flavour of that type of cooking and 
revelled in the spices, but our guests were rather suspicious 
until the first taste, after which they all asked for more. Yet 
had we offered hare’s tripe, giblets, and offal for dinner, they 
would probably have been offended. 

Zarko, like a good sportsman, took a personal interest in 
cooking the game we shot, and in particular with hares, with 
which he preferred to deal personally. He skinned the creatures, 
soaked them in vinegar for twenty-four hours, after which he 
larded them well, jointed, and then stewed them, serving with 
a thick sauce with plenty of paprika, making a magnificent dish. 
In England hare is usually poor stuff, jugged or unjugged. In 
Brussels, especially in a little restaurant in a tiny street leading 
into the Grande Place, it is delicious, but even that rable de 
liévre a la poivrade must yield the palm to Zarko’s liévre 
maitre @’hétel. 
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In May 1918 Zarko and I rode once more to Stavros, this time 
to inspect my posts in that district, but as the road was now 
hackneyed and rendered commonplace by the construction of a 
Deécauville line, we decided to explore the path on the northern 
side of Lake Beshik. This was deserted and overgrown, and 
along the whole route there were only two villages, Buyuk 
and Kuchuk Beshik, which we could see across the water, their 
minarets standing up like candles, landmarks from afar. But 
the Turks were gone, and the hamlets now inhabited by Greek 
refugees, who were so far off the beaten track that Zarko and 
I were to find ourselves among strangers. 

We reached Aivasil towards evening. By this time the people 
knew us, and no longer tried to conceal their knowledge of 
Slav, but chatted freely. We bought a fine carp, and after a 
little rest took the road again. 

When we came to the end of Lake Langaza, we struck off 
to the north into country new to us. We passed a chiflik, where 
we stopped to beg some fresh water, and found a Serb drinking 
coffee with a lovely lady. His civilian dress and the presence of 
the lady were both surprising at this time and place. He did 
not seem pleased to see us, not even offering us a cup of coffee, 
a gross breach of etiquette and hospitality. So we bade a polite 
good-bye to the lady and an impolite one to him, shook off the 
dust of this inhospitable chiflik, and rode on, until we came to 
a spot where some Turkish prisoners of war were making hay. 

It was dry here, and we had to wait an hour or more while I 
sent a man on horseback to find some fresh water, and when he 
brought it we were quite ready for supper. Zarko prepared the 
carp in a masterly manner; first, he cleaned it, then scraped off 
the scales, and cut slits in the flanks, into which he rubbed 
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salt and red pepper; then he spitted it on a long twig and 
roasted it over the fire. Carp never tasted so delicious. Then 
we spread ground-sheets, hobbled the horses, and turned in to 
‘sleep. 

As I lay on the springy couch of growing hay I heard strange 
and peculiar noises, scratchy, but loud and menacing, resound- 
ing in my ear. When I lifted my head to listen they stopped. 
Directly I put my head down they began again, and then I 
was able to diagnose them. They were caused by beetles, 
crawling in the grass under the ground-sheet, scratching the 
macintosh right under my ear—a trifling thing, but absurdly 
annoying. 

We were up at dawn, when we drank a little coffee, and rode 
on in the hope of getting breakfast at the first village. The corn 
was ripening in this low-lying isthmus between the two lakes, 
although May was not yet out. We rode past some opium 
fields, showing a beautiful crop of big, upstanding poppies— 
purple, mauve, and white—the petals ready to fall, exposing the 
ripening seed-pods. 

After a couple of hours we reached the first village, Kuchuk, 
or Little, Beshik, with a healthy appetite. But alas! the villagers 
did not know us. They seemed very miserable; their own 
supplies were too short, they said, and they either would not 
or could not sell us anything, even an egg, at any price what- 
ever. So we tightened our belts and rode on. 

The sun grew hot. The piercing shrill of the cicadas, pene- 
trating the ears, showed that summer had begun and grass- 
hoppers were chirping in the cornfields, some three months 
earlier than in England. The horses were tormented by biting 
flies. The most imposing was Chrysops, a huge creature with 
great green eyes, glistening like emeralds. Then there was 
Hippobosca, tough and leathery, so that one cannot squash it, 
but only snip it with scissors. It swarmed in clusters under 
the tails of the native ponies and asses. There was also 
Haematopoda, the cleg, that we know in England. Chrysops and 
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the cleg have the redeeming feature that they can be crushed 
easily. We had to keep our horse-tails perpetually busy. These 
are indispensable in such a place. I heard of a man in Salonika 
who gave a typewriter in exchange for a horse’s tail to make a 
fly-whisk. 

If noxious insects were abundant, so were beautiful ones. 
Nemoptera, with long, narrow hind wings streaming behind, 
fluttered feebly amid the herbage, an easy victim for the big 
Asilid flies. I saw one pounce upon and carry off a Nemoptera 
in its talons like a hawk. There were beautiful butterflies in 
numbers, big fritillaries, tortoiseshells and admirals, the exotic 
note being struck by the two species of swallow-tail and one 
lovely Thais. In many places the path was overgrown with 
thorns, Nature’s own barbed-wire entanglements, and it was 
rough on our animals when we pushed our way through these. 

There were not many wild flowers, but the thin, scattered 
grass was interspersed with stalks of straggly succory. In places 
there were clumps of the tall spikes of asphodel. Asphodelus 
albus, Mill., too untidy to be beautiful, but still attractive in a 
melancholy way. It has an ancient and romantic association, 
for it is the plant of the underworld. Homer sings of the 
aopddeAos Acyswv, the great meadow that was the haunt of 
departed spirits (Odyssey, xi, 539, 5733; XXIV, 13), and Perse- 
phone was crowned with a garland of asphodel. From time 
immemorial the Greeks have placed it upon the graves of the 
departed, to provide food for them on their journey. It contains 
a certain amount of sugar, and the dried roots are occasionally 
eaten by the poor. Then there are the somewhat similar spikes 
of the tall, delicate white dittany, Dictamnus albus, L., and 
sprawling on the driest, barest spots was an interesting plant, 
Capparis sicula, Duh., the source of the capers that enable us 
to eat boiled mutton, its round, dull leaves appearing quite 
decorative against the grey soil. 

The well-watered grassy flanks of Hortiak to the south of 
us were dotted with crimson blotches, as of blood. These were 
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a splendid paeony, probably Paeonia peregrina, Mill. It is not 
surprising that this gorgeous flower should have made such an 
impression on the minds of primitive people, and that in the 
days when medicinal virtues were ascribed to plants from some 
resemblance to the ill to be cured, the paeony was thought 
good for wounds. The name is, presumably, taken from 
Paeon, the physician who with this flower healed a wound of 
Pluto. Its fame survives, and our country children in England 
have probably not yet quite forgotten its supposed virtues, 
for Anne Pratt writes that in her day necklaces of paeonies 
were worn to help dentition and avert convulsions. There was 
something appropriate in seeing it decorating the slopes of 
Hortiak, as I suppose it is not a mere coincidence that the 
ancient name of this district was Paeonia, after the Thracian 
tribe of the Paeones. 

Presently the ground rose somewhat and we commanded a 
fine view over the lake. At the western end, on a tongue of 
mud, I could see a flock of pelicans performing their toilette. 
At one point I rode suddenly out of the thickets upon an over- 
hanging rock, a hundred feet or more above the water. At the 
edge sat a white-tailed eagle, Haliaetus albicilla, contemplating 
the waters below. Slowly I approached him. He turned his 
great head in splendid dignity and let me come to within four 
or five yards of him. Then he quietly dived off his crag, gave 
one beat of his massive pinions, and was far away. 

In this wild country, of course, birds of prey are numerous 
and varied. Buzzards, kestrels, peregrines, and merlin are 
common. Once I saw the snake-eating eagle, Circaetus gallicus, 
fly over; I recognized him by the elbowed angle of the wings. 
The common kestrel here is the lesser bird, Falco naumannt, 
Fleisch., whose habits are different from those of our common 
British species. It is domesticated and doubtless finds a good 
harvest of mice among the dwellings of mankind. I have seen 
them in flocks accompany the Orient Express through Thrace, 
to pick up scraps thrown out, like gulls after a steamer, and 
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have known them build their eyrie in the eaves of houses, like 
swallows. In Tiflis I was disturbed in my sleep by the screaming 
of the nestlings outside my window. 

Presently the path dropped again to the water’s edge, where 
I flushed a ruddy sheldrake. I fired, hoping to get him for the 
pot, but luckily missed, as I did not know then that this hand- 
some duck is a foul feeder and unfit for food. 

The plain was alive with birds. Loveliest of all was the bee- 
eater, unrivalled in beauty and grace. But his resplendent 
green and gold disappear when viewed by transmitted light, 
for when seen with the sun behind him he appears dull and 
hardly noticeable. It is curious that birds with the most 
gorgeous plumage should so commonly nest in holes and under 
the poorest hygienic conditions, as the kingfisher, with his 
nest of fishbones, the bee-eater, and the brilliant roller. We 
often used to see the latter in Macedonia performing his 
strange tumbling antics in the air. Our troops, who called the 
bee-eaters kingfishers, described the rollers as jays, but the 
Serbs know the latter well and call them smrdivran, the stinking 
crow. The bee-eaters frequent nullahs and hollows, where they 
perch on a projecting twig, and hawk the bees and other 
insects, flitting gracefully to and from, uttering a gentle, whip- 
pling chirrup. Perhaps the commonest birds here were the 
lesser shrikes, which are not so noticeable when settled, but 
the contrast of the black and white plumage shows up brilliantly 
when they fly. 

After riding some hours along the reed-edged lake, we 
reached the second village, Buyuk, or Great, Beshik, where a 
few Turks still lingered, a scattered, sprawling, untidy place 
with a poverty-stricken air. The inn, as usual, was kept by a 
Greek, who was having his weekly shave when we rode up. 
He received us politely, but said there was absolutely no food 
to sell. Perhaps this reluctance was due to a real shortage, but 
I think it was often due to psychological causes. 

This second disappointment tried our patience and temper. 
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In vain I deployed all my arts and eloquence; the Greeks 
remained obdurate. They had no food to sell, they said. So we 
were obliged, with the best grace we could muster, to be 
‘thankful that here at least we had a tavern where we could 
buy a glass of wine and a cup of coffee. 

Presently, as we sat and rested, there strolled in a smart- 
looking young Greek in British kit, with the badge of a fore- 
man. He at once recognized Zarko and me, saluted, and began 
to address his friends. It was embarrassing to listen to him, 
for his speech was a eulogy of myself, expressed with true 
Hellenic rhetoric. 

“When I came to Salonika,” he exclaimed, “I was in rags; 
my stomach was empty, and so was my belt. Now I am well 
fed and I eat meat four times a week.” 

The audience gasped. 

“To whom do I owe all this? I owe it all to the Captain 
here! 

“Now I am clothed in clean clothes, given by the English 
king. To whom do I owe this? To the Captain here! 

“Now I live in a clean tent, and pay no rent. To whom do I 
owe this? To the Captain. 

“Now I am a Foreman!” . . . this made them prick up their 
ears, for a Greek above all things loves to be a dopyds... 
“and I draw no less than five drachmas a day!”’ (Sensation.) 

“To whom do I owe all this? To none other than to this 
Englishman, Captain Mpér, who now sits before you!” 

I let him ramble on thus, the scene making me think of 
Allan Quatermain and Umslopagaas at Zanzibar, for I saw the 
impression that the winged words of my unexpected champion 
were working upon his audience. It was all that could be 
desired, for in a few moments they were crowding round, 
pressing upon us refreshment of every kind. Soon we were 
amply stocked, and then I said I would like to buy a kid from 
the flock of goats that was grazing on the hill slope opposite. 

They explained that both the owner of the goats and the 
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mukhtar or mayor of the village were away, but they col- 
lectively assumed the responsibility and sold me a good plump 
kid fora reasonable price, about fifteen drachmas. The charming 
little creature was brought to me, timidly affectionate. As it 
looked at me with those moist, trusting eyes, my heart smote 
me, yet my stomach craved, for I felt carnivorous. Still, I could 
not bring myself to slaughter the innocent with my own hand, 
and called out: 

“Ts there a butcher among you?” 

One man volunteered with a grin, so, drawing my old 
hunting-knife, I handed it to him, with an empty feed-bag. 

“Go!” I said, “and do thy fell work outside!” 

He took the bag and the knife, feeling its point critically with 
his thumb, picked up the kid, tucked it under his arm, and 
went outside. I waited for the shriek, but came there none, 
and in a few moments the child-murderer returned, carrying a 
bulging feed-bag. I averted my eyes while Zarko, less com- 
punctious, lashed it firmly to the saddle. We said good-bye and 
rode on our way. 

For many hours the Thing bumped heavily on the hind- 
quarters of my horse, until at dusk, weary and hungry, we 
arrived at Stavros. That night, by a bonfire under a huge 
plane-tree, Zarko and I entertained a party of friends to a 
magnificent banquet. And the next day, as we coasted down 
the rocky shores of Mount Athos on a trawler, we thanked that 
foreman, for that little kid did its duty nobly. 

It had long been an ambition of mine to visit the monastic 
republic, and I was lucky to have the opportunity of doing so 
in good company, as we were joined by my friend, Major 
Butterworth, and a young Greek officer who acted as a walking 
letter of introduction. 

We sailed from Stavros on a trawler, which dropped us on 
the landing-stage of Vatopedhi, after a few hours’ sail down 
the rocky, wooded coast. The shores of the peninsula, which is 
the easternmost finger of the trident of Chalcidice, are lofty 
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and well covered with forest. But as we approached our 
destination, I rubbed my eyes. Could this be the Balkans? 
Had we but a few hours since left the wild and savage fast- 
nesses of Macedonia? For here, peeping out amidst the foliage, 
we saw a number of delightful little houses, with mellow, tiled 
roofs and pleasant verandahs, for all the world like a scene in 
the Weald of Sussex. An original note was struck by the domed 
roof of some portion of each little house. And then, standing 
out boldly on the rocky shore, we saw an agglomeration of lofty 
buildings that looked like a veritable palace. 

Butterworth was alarmed. “I was advised,” he said, “to 
bring some presents for the monks, things that they need but 
have difficulty in obtaining in war time. But how can I offer a 
seven-pound bag of flour to a man who lives in a place like 
Windsor Castle?” 

However, it appeared that although the monks had plenty of 
maize flour for ordinary purposes they had no white flour 
for church use, and so eagerly appreciated our humble 
offering. 

The impression created by the monastery was one of wealth, 
dignified ease, and prosperity, which was confirmed by the 
appearance of a sleek monk on the landing-stage, whose black 
coat and high crowned hat were new and of the best quality. 
By chance K—— knew him and introduced us, explaining 
in a whisper that their last meeting had been in Salonika in a 
music-hall, when the monk had been wearing tweeds. This was 
interesting, for parsons away from their flock, on leave, are often 
glad to doff their sombre garb and don a more cheerful colour. 
More than once on the Continent have I correctly diagnosed a 
man in loud checks and a red tie as a cleric on leave. 

Our new friend took charge, leading us through a high 
archway in which were a few booths, with monks selling 
ikons, carvings, and other trifles of local interest. We then 
passed into a spacious, flagged courtyard, and the atmosphere 
of dignified repose peculiar to a Varsity quad. A fine cypress 
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stood out in sharp contrast to the blue and pink wash of the 
lofty walls. High up near the eaves, like swallows’ nests, were 
rows of little balconies. We then climbed a seemingly unending 
staircase, to find ourselves at last on the top floor of the im- 
mense structure, where we were ushered into a large reception 
room. The walls were hung with portraits of Venizelos, 
Admiral Konduriotis, King George V, the Tsar, and the 
King of Italy, with President Poincaré, for the artful monks, 
wishing to show their devotion to the cause of the powers that 
be, had carefully hidden away all portraits of the Greek royal 
family, which was then unpopular with the nations that con- 
trolled the sea and so dominated the monks’ peninsular home. 
Rows of Austrian bentwood chairs lined the walls, and we sat 
down. Presently appeared a portly monk with flowing white 
beard and hair and a plump and gentle face. He greeted us in 
Greek and bade us welcome. He was followed by another of 
even more benignant aspect and greater rotundity of figure, 
and he in his turn by yet another, a still more venerable 
patriarch. Knowing nothing of their hierarchy, we were at a 
loss, wondering to whom to show the greater deference, so we 
watched the younger monks in order to take our cue from them. 
All had bland, innocent-looking faces, the figures of aldermen, 
soft white hands, and a sleek and gentle smile. They looked as 
though no care nor worry had ever ruffled the even tenor 
of their lives. They also looked as though they had always 
had plenty to eat and drink. This we were soon able to 
verify. 

Presently there entered a younger monk, with the same 
gently rolling gait that characterized them all, bearing in his 
hands a tray, on which were spread an array of cigarettes, tiny 
glasses of excellent home-brewed raki, and a pot of jam, with 
tumblers of water and a pile of teaspoons. This was typical of 
the East. The procedure is to take a teaspoon, scoop out a 
mouthful of jam, swallow it, drink a glass of water, gulp down 
the raki, and take a cigarette. The custom is not unpleasing, 
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though the jam is burdensome to those who have not a sweet 
tooth, and where, as is often enough the case, only one spoon is 
provided, there is considerable emulation among foreign visitors 
for the first mouthful. The raki was excellent and very comfort- 
ing after our breezy trip. “That would make a rabbit spit at 
a dog,” remarked Butterworth, and I agreed. The cigarettes 
too were a local product, and of first-rate quality. 

Then there appeared another monk with a tray, this time 
with the customary coffee, and so, refreshed, we sat and sipped 
and smoked, while K——.,, on our behalf, thanked the good 
monks for their open-handed welcome, and answered their 
numerous questions as to our nationality, age, names, rank, 
religion, why we had come, and how we liked the Holy 
Mountain. 

After a short rest the librarian showed us his treasures. He 
had a large collection of books, apparently all theological, but 
his most cherished exhibits were the chrysobulls of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, which were the title-deeds of the monastic 
property. Vatopedhi is one of the largest, oldest, and wealthiest 
of the twenty monasteries which make up the community. It 
is said by tradition to have been founded by the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, but its records go back only to the year 
972. It owns large estates, both on the peninsula itself and on the 
mainland, up to the very outskirts of Salonika. Thus the monks 
draw large revenues and live an unruffled life of dignified ease. 
This applies to the administrative staff, consisting of men of 
education, who are paid salaries for their services and hold a 
position somewhat analogous to that of the Fellows of a college. 
Their humbler, uneducated brethren till the soil and attend to 
the hewing of wood and drawing of water. 

They sent us on mules back to Karyes, the only town in 
the peninsula, and the administrative centre of the community. 
These mules are the only means of transport on Mount Athos, 
and every monastery has its own, which it places at the disposal 
of guests for visiting the neighbourhood. The road, carefully 
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paved with flat stones, with cross ridges every metre to afford 
foothold for the mules in wet weather, leads over the hills to 
the crest of the ridge, which rises gradually from sea-level at 
the base of the peninsula to the end, where it rises abruptly to 
culminate in the lofty conical peak of the Holy Mountain 
itself, at an altitude of some six thousand feet, a landmark for 
miles out to sea, and visible from Gallipoli. The sides of the 
ridge are steep, in places almost precipitous, but there is a 
marked difference in climate between the two aspects. The 
eastern flank, facing the open Aegean, with a view of the olive- 
clad isles of Thasos, and even the far-distant, rocky Samo- 
thrace and the Sporades, scattered over the blue sea, is exposed 
to the breezes, which keep it cool, often enough uncomfortably 
so when the cold north-easterly winds are blowing. The trees 
are bent back by the prevailing winds, and in one gorge the 
scrub is so uniformly pressed by the wind that it gives the 
impression of having been brushed back with a gigantic hair- 
brush. This side, where the slope is more gentle, is thickly 
covered with pines, ilex, wild olive, and chestnut, broken in 
places by fields and vineyards, but no meadows, for dairy- 
farming is one of the things which are impossible on the Holy 
Mountain. Peeping out through the woodlands are picturesque 
little cottages, and here and there the imposing buildings of some 
monastery. But the western side is steeper and more densely 
wooded, with big timber, the tall straight chestnut-trees rearing 
their smooth, slim trunks like masts, without undergrowth, to 
the crown of foliage on top. This side is sheltered by the rugged 
uplands of Chalcidice and by the other two prongs of the 
three-fingered peninsula. The climate is sunny and hot, and 
the monastery of Xeropotamou, the Dry River, is well named. 
Here pomegranates grow wild, and the bright-green foliage of 
the Judas-tree, with its reddish beans, and the darker green 
of the pistacio, stand out against the deep hues of the 
bay, juniper, and myrtle, and the glaucous green of the wild 
olives. 
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The road ran steeply upwards along the crest of the ridge, 
in places almost like a knife-edge, until after some three hours’ 
journey it approached an open, sloping valley on the east, 
where lay the little town of Karyes, dominated by a sumptuous 
cathedral with a huge golden dome glistening in the May 
sunshine. As we drew nearer we found that it was a brand-new 
construction in the luxuriant Russian style—a copy, in fact, 
of the Cathedral of St. Saviour in Moscow—and the tragedy 
is that it was completed at immense expense not long before 
the outbreak of the revolution in Russia. Till then the Tsar 
had been Protector of the Orthodox Christians of Turkey, and 
the Russians, with their huge monastery of Panteleimon and 
their immense wealth, had dominated the community. Pante- 
leimon is said to have sent “3 shiploads of gold” as a contribution 
to the cost of the Russo-Japanese War. But the defeat of 
Turkey by the Balkan States in 1912 had brought the peninsula 
under the Greek flag, and there was no longer a raison d’étre 
for the réle of protector. Of the twenty monasteries that form 
the community, and between them own all the land, no less 
than seventeen are Greek, with one Serbian, one Bulgar, and 
only one Russian establishment. The Greeks naturally resented 
the dominance of the Muscovites, who were at the time in a 
very depressed state of mind. The overthrow of the Tsar had 
cut away the ground from beneath their feet; the revenues 
drawn from their vast estates and their pious benefactors had 
ceased, and they were dependent upon their local resources. 
Bitterly they must have repented the huge outlay on the great 
cathedral of St. Andrew, which, while intended to impress 
the Greeks with the wealth and might of their historical pro- 
tectors, was not a true monastery, but a skete; that is, it had 
no voice in the councils of the commnuity, and its very land was 
held on lease from Vatopedhi. There are many such sketes in 
the peninsula, some of them very beautiful and interesting, 
mostly overflows from the great monasteries. Apart from these 
there are the numerous sella or cells, the pretty little villas 
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and bungalows with which the cooler eastern flank is studded; 
these are the abodes of three monks or two, or even a single 
individual. 

Karyes, the only town in the peninsula, is a strange place. 
The streets are wide and well paved, the houses substantially 
built of brick, with tiled roofs, and there are rows of shops; 
but what distinguishes it from other towns is the strange fact 
that not only is there no wheeled traffic, for even in Europe 
there are plenty of cities with gates and streets too narrow for 
that, but there are no animals, excepting an occasional mule, 
no children, and no women. The total absence of the female sex 
is, of course, the most striking feature of this strange community 
and the essential clause of the constitution as approved by the 
Emperor Constantine Monomakhos in 1045. Not only are 
women forbidden access to the peninsula, but the ban extends 
even to the female sex in the animal kingdom. Consequently 
no cows may be kept, so that all dairy produce is an imported 
luxury; nor may chickens, so that eggs are unknown. So far do 
they carry this absurd tradition that at the entrance to the 
peninsula from the land side there is a guard of sturdy monks 
whose business it is to see that among the mules ridden by the 
Greek traders or occasional visitors there is not a jenny to 
defile the sacred mountain by the dangerous presence of her 
aborted sex. But the spirit of modernism seems to be invading 
even this last sanctuary of mediaeval superstition, for in 
Karyes I saw a cat nursing kittens and chaffingly told our host 
that he was exposing himself to the thunders of the Holy 
Koinotis or Parliament. 

This ancient tradition has one curious consequence. The 
prohibition, of course, excludes all grazing animals, and the 
absence of these is an enormous benefit to the—wild plants! 
The interests of graziers and botanists are always in conflict. 
The worst offenders, in the eyes of the latter, are sheep on 
pasture land and goats on hillsides and rocks where no other 
living creature can eke out an existence. In the Mediterranean 
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area goats have contributed enormously to the destruction of 
the flora. 

But here on Mount Athos the wild plants have a splendid 
time. The flora, in fact, is practically in its primitive, unspoilt 
condition. The peninsula is a sanctuary not only for the world- 
weary but, in the words of Sir Arthur Hill,' Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, also for the flora—in fact, a 
unique botanical paradise. 

The shops in Karyes are kept by monks, who deal in im- 
ported provisions, Anatolian rugs, and huge gourd flasks and, 
to a small extent, in local produce, but the majority seemed 
to be purveyors of ecclesiastical materials, more especially 
paints and other requirements for the artists, who find a 
market for religious pictures. One remarkable object was 
shown me in such a shop. It was a large panel of wood carved 
in deep relief to represent the Last Trump, surrounded by a 
series of smaller pictures representing scenes from the life of 
Christ. It was really a wonderful piece of work, the countless 
faces of the souls rising from the dead had each an individual 
expression; the archangel held a long and tapering trumpet to 
his lips, and the left hand, with fingers extended, was a marvel 
of delicate craftsmanship. I asked what wood was used for 
such tracery, and was told that only that of the lime-tree could 
stand being carved into such fine detail. The artist had devoted 
fifteen years of incessant labour to this, the work of his life, 
and was now offering it for a hundred thousand drachmas, a 
price which he considered adequate remuneration for the period. 
He had refused an offer of £2,000 made by an American. 

Each monastery has its konak in Karyes; that is, a sort of 
branch establishment, the residence of the delegate to the 
synod or Koinotis, and accommodation for visitors, for hotels 
and inns do not exist on the peninsula. The public affairs of 
the community are administered by this synod, which consists 

* “A Botanist on the Holy Mountain,” by Sir Arthur Hill, K.c.M.G., F.R.S.5 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, July 1934, p. 81. 
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of a delegate from each monastery, and it is evident that the 
Greeks now exercise permanent control. 

A Serbian monk showed us the cell where their St. Sava 
rested after his labours in founding Hilendar. The living-house 
had been burnt down, possibly in malice, after Serbia’s down- 
fall, but the old monastery remains, though there were but 
three monks when we were there, since all able-bodied men 
were fighting for their fatherland. These three, who were 
subject to a severe régime, showed us with pride the original 
tipik or charter of St. Sava, with the saint’s seal in wax, the 
manuscript being in his own handwriting. It is well preserved 
and quite legible. 

We were still the guests of Vatopedhi and lodged in their 
konak, where we each had a clean and comfortable though 
simple bedroom. We dined. with the delegate, a typical, jovial, 
plump old monk, and a young man whose strange appearance 
impressed itself upon my memory. He was probably about 
nineteen years of age, and the pallor of his beardless face, con- 
trasting with his long black robes, was set off by his equally 
black eyes and hair. The latter fell in ringlets to his shoulders, 
giving him an effeminate appearance. 

The scenery from the balcony of the konak was pretty and 
homelike, peaceful and picturesque, with the tiled roofs of the 
kelha peeping out from the woodlands. The background was 
dominated by the sheer rocky flanks of the conical peak of the 
Holy Mountain itself, where patches of snow still lingered in 
the pockets. 

The next day our hosts forwarded us on the road to 
Panteleimon. Higher and higher we climbed on our mules, 
crossing the crest about two thousand feet above sea-level, 
and then descending on the steep, warm, western flank, to the 
monastery of Xeropotamou, nestling on the banks of the gulf. 
A few hours farther on brought us to the great Russian estab- 
lishment. This was founded in the eleventh century and 
reconstructed in the seventeenth by Kallimachos, Prince of 
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Moldavia. It was a veritable outlier of the Russian Empire, 
though in the eyes of the Russian public, perhaps, surpassed 
by its offshoot, Novi Afon, on the Black Sea. 

Panteleimon is an immense place. The guest-house alone has 
accommodation for four hundred pilgrims. But it was in low 
water indeed at the time of our arrival, for the war had called 
away hundreds of able-bodied monks and at the same time 
stopped the flow of recruits and roubles. Still, there were a 
thousand monks in residence. The atmosphere of the revolution 
had not yet reached this haven, and cimopoctenie, the respect 
due to rank, was still observed. When we were shown round by 
the Igumen, his plump, white hands were grabbed and kissed, 
with deep bows, by every passing monk, and the walls of the 
reception-room were still hung with the portraits of the Tsar 
and Tsaritsa. The monks were short of provisions. The old 
man from Pskoff, who entertained us at dinner, apologized for 
the meagre fare of Rasa, genuine Russian gruel, and salad, 
washed down with home-grown wine of which, fortunately, 
there was no shortage. 

One of the sights of the monastery is the immense vine, 
said to be the largest in the world, whose branches extend 
their innumerable tentacles almost over the whole vast edifice. 

The gentle old Igumen sent us on the next day to the 
Bulgarian monastery of Zographou. For some reason he had 
mistaken my nationality, believing me to be a Montenegrin 
officer, as I saw from the letter of recommendation, written in 
Russian, with which he armed us. It is worth quoting in literal 
translation: 


To His REVERENCE THE DIRECTOR OF THE SLOVEN-BULGARIAN 
MONASTERY OF ZOGRAF, THE ARCHIMANDRITE 
FATHER ‘THEODORIT. 
Your Reverence and Most Excellent Archimandrite, Father 
Theodorit, 
Christ has risen! 
The bearers of this letter, our guests, a British, Serbian, Greek 
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and Montenegrin officer, wish to visit your monastery; we beg you 
to receive them and make them as comfortable as possible, and to 
send them on your mules to Khilendar. 

T remain with love in Christ, 

Igumen of the Russian Monastery of St. Panteleimon, 

ARCHIMANDRITE MISAIL 
With all Brothers in Christ, 

16th May, 1918. 


(The date in the Old Style.) 


So it was that I was introduced as a Montenegrin officer. I 
thought of my dream on the Lovcen. 

It was a hot day on that sheltered coast, but very pleasant 
riding, sometimes along the beach itself, sometimes through the 
woods. In about two hours we came suddenly to a great 
mediaeval fortress, standing in a glade. This was Zograf, the 
so-called Bulgarian monastery. 

It gave me a queer feeling to ride up to this great strong- 
hold which belonged to the enemy. K——, our Greek friend, 
reproached me. 

“You do not appear to appreciate the delicacy of the 
situation,” he said, and he was convinced there was consider- 
able danger that his hereditary enemies would murder him. 
We had some difficulty in persuading him to enter these solemn 
portals. 

I rode up to the door, looking instinctively for a horn to 
blow for admittance. We made ourselves heard, and a monk 
came, who took our letter and vanished into the bowels of the 
building. Then came a younger monk, speaking Macedonian 
with a Western accent, who led us up an interminable staircase 
to the topmost floor, where we were received by a frail and 
venerable old gentleman, the Archimandrite Theodorit. 

Of the eighty years of his age, he told us in Russian, he had 
spent the last sixty in the monastery, so that he had been there 
already twenty years when the Principality of Bulgaria was 
called into existence. He told us that, when not otherwise 
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occupied, the few brothers left were constantly engaged in 
praying for peace, and this was his nearest allusion to politics. 

I saw no portraits of Bulgar royalties in the reception-room, 
not even of their ancient tsars, the Aséns, Si8man, or Samuel, 
but there were large photographs of Venizelos, of General 
Sarrail, and of the young King Alexander of Greece, so the 
monks were shrewd as well as up to date. No one has accused 
the Bulgars of lack of artfulness. Our own King George was 
there. In fact, the only Bulgarian item was a small group of 
officers which had been overlooked, with the foxy face of 
Ferdinand protruding from the midst. 

The younger monk, a native of Ohrid or Ochrida, in Western 
Macedonia, and therefore regarded as a Serb, had never been 
in Bulgaria, but had travelled in Bosnia and Serbia before his 
admission. He showed us round the monastery. It is an im- 
posing edifice, founded in the tenth century, without the 
flashiness of the wealthy Vatopedhi, giving an impression of 
greater simplicity and sincerity. The vaulted corridors, the 
refectory, and the outside of the church and other buildings 
within the walls were decorated with bold, barbarous patterns 
in red and blue, which are very effective and, to my mind, 
pleasing. 

The name Zograf, which means portrait, is explained by the 
ancient legend. Three gentlemen from Constantinople were 
looking for a good site to found a monastery. St. George 
sent his portrait, which they picked up in this glade, so, 
instantly realizing that it was the wish of the saint, built the 
foundation here, in proof of which the picture is still 
preserved. 

It is related that one day a sceptical monk said, “I do not 
believe in miracles. See, I will stick my finger through the 
picture.” 

He did so, and the saint was angry, seized his finger, and 
held it so that he could not withdraw. The frightened monk 
repented and begged the saint to let him off, promising to be 
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good in future. The good-natured saint relented and let the 
doubting Thomas pull his finger out. 

In proof of this, our guide showed us a scar at the bottom 
corner of the picture, which, of course, put the matter beyond 
all doubt. 

Our two hosts entertained us to lunch, at which the piéce 
de résistance had all the appearance of lobster salad. But the 
little bits of pink meat nestling among the chopped lettuce had 
each a small circular scar, so I recognized it as the tentacles of 
octopus. The meat is quite palatable, like that of the squid, 
nicer than snails, and far superior to cuttlefish. 

The Russian mules went back from here to their own 
monastery and the Bulgars sent us on to Hilendar, the Serbian 
monastery. This was founded in the year 1197 by Stefan 
Nemanja, who bought the land from Vatopedhi, took the cowl 
himself, and died here. His second son, Rastko, known to fame 
as St. Sava, was a strong and capable man of great political 
activity, the virtual founder of the intellectual and spiritual life 
of his people. The monastery has played an important part in 
the history of the Serbs in that it has maintained their national 
tradition through the centuries, a curious instance of the pre- 
servative effect of the Ottoman dominion, which was so 
destructive in Serbia itself. The monastery is identified with 
the tradition of the Nemanids also through many other founda- 
tions of pious kings in Serbia. At the moment of our visit, 
when Serbia was in the armed occupation of her temporarily 
victorious enemies, the moral importance of Hilendar was far 
greater than foreigners could realize. 

St. Sava began to build on the eastern coast, but owing to 
the depredations of pirates, he’ removed inland and built the 
existing monastery, after which he retired to rest at Karyes. 
Thence he proceeded to Byzantium and obtained a decree 
from the Emperor confirming the purchase of the land from 
Vatopedhi and granting autonomy from the Greek ecclesi- 
astical and monastic authorities on the peninsula. An iron 
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sceptre in token of this autonomy is still shown in the church. 
Sava was not only a great organizer. He was also a great 
diplomat. 

The monastery, like that of Zograf, is a massive fortress in 
the Byzantine style, with lofty and powerful outer walls for 
defence, protecting a spacious courtyard, in which are the 
various buildings. The chapel is decorated with broad bands 
of blue and red. According to Hasluck, the greater part of the 
buildings do not date beyond the fire of 1722, except the 
katholikon and the tower, which are attributed to the founder. 
The tower has been restored and is an imposing structure, 
different from any other on the mountain. Even though the 
buildings as a whole have no claim to great antiquity, there is 
nothing startlingly new about them, and the monastery has a 
harmonious, old-world appearance. In the roof of a small 
cloister there is a painting of the heads of three soldiers, 
wearing flat, conical helmets, not unlike our modern “tin hats.” 
The story goes that a thousand men once attacked the monastery 
but only three gained admittance, and these were accepted as 
monks. This incident explains the popular derivation of the 
name from yiAvoe avdpes, but it is more likely from yiAva 
d€vdpa, a thousand trees, an allusion to the forest in which it is 
situated. 

The monks were delighted to entertain an Englishman 
interested in Serbian history, and many a long talk we had 
together. They showed me the precious Nemanid relics, 
including a black walking-stick of modern appearance, which 
they assured me had been the property of St. Sava himself. 
Another, and more probable, relic was a carved ivory goblet, 
from which the great man is said to have quaffed his wine. 
The ivory was old and yellow. They then produced a flag 
rolled in a black case from which, with the utmost care and 
reverence, they withdrew it a few inches. It was of a pale- 
green silk, but the material so perished with age that it would 
not have been advisable to withdraw it completely. This was 
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claimed to be the original standard of Tsar Stepan Dusan the 
Mighty himself. 

The monks told us that the design was a white cross on a 
pale-green ground, with a fringe all round. It is quite possible 
that this is an authentic relic, for the silk was so perished that 
the monks actually pulled off a little piece with their fingers, 
which they gave me as a cherished souvenir. 

They still hold the title-deeds of estates bestowed upon them 
by mediaeval benefactors, and I read several names famous in 
Serbian folk-song to-day, including Uglje’ Mrnjavéevic, who 
figures in the Legend of the Building of Skadar. Unfortunately, 
many of these priceless documents have been defaced or spoiled 
by neglect, or ill-treatment by careless custodians, who have 
not known their value, but one librarian has done his best to 
place them in order and catalogue them. They throw a valuable 
light on a most interesting chapter in Balkan history in pre- 
Turkish days, and have been examined by native historians. 
We are so accustomed to regard Serbia as merely a little 
peasant kingdom of modern times that it is hard to realize that 
in the days of our King Edward III, she was a militant, 
vigorous empire, as numerous in population and as wealthy in 
resources as ourselves, with a Court and Church at least as 
civilized as that of our Angevin kings. 

Most of the monks at Hilendar had left to join the army, 
and the few who remained were feeling the shortage of pro- 
visions. They lived mainly on fish, bought from Greek boatmen. 
At this season tunny and sword-fish were available, but for 
the rest of the year they were dependent upon the stores of 
fish which they had dried or pickled. 

They forwarded us as usual upon our return to Vatopedhi 
the next day. It is a strange thing, that although we rode so 
many miles through the woods of the peninsula, in the month 
of May, I noticed hardly a sign of animal or insect life. Birds 
I scarcely saw. At Vatopedhi we found that the kind old 
patriarch who had welcomed us so hospitably but a few days 
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previously had in the meantime paid the penalty of his years 
and the interminable stairs of his palace. Apoplexy in advanced 
age is not infrequently the fate of the monks, who, consoling 
themselves for their self-inflicted privation of the common 
interests of living beings, and denied active contact with the 
weaker sex, are seldom of an ascetic habit of body. 

Our hosts gave us luxurious lodgings for the night, and the 
next morning a trawler picked us up and took us back to 
Stavros. 
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THE DREAM COME TRUE 


I was happy in my job, which by now was thoroughly well 
organized. My staff knew their work, were efficient and 
devoted, while I was much attached to them all. My mess 
consisted of eighteen, all Serbs except myself and a Byzantine 
barrister named Apostolides, who coached me in Turkish. 
The cook and mess-waiter were Serbian, also the cooking. It 
made me think that my boyish fantasy had come true. It really 
did seem that I was commanding a battalion of Serbs. 

One morning there called upon me a staff captain from 
headquarters. 

“Burr,” he said, “I have come to fulfil the dream of your 
life. How would you like to command an entirely Serbian 
unit?” 

It had come true! 

I then received orders to detail a few small parties of Serbs 
for guard duty on dumps and in camps within the areas of 
the base and lines of communication. If the experiment were 
a success, I could form an independent unit. 

The trial was a success, as I knew it must be, and the thing 
grew so quickly that before long I had a battalion of Serbs 
exempt from their own military service by age, some minor 
physical incapacity, or wound. It soon became necessary to 
split off from the old Macedonian Labour Battalion and form 
a distinct unit, which received the name of Ist Serbian Sentry 
Battalion.1 The depot from which it had been budded off had 
by now grown into a big thing, but the tradition was estab- 
lished, the staff well trained, so that it could now be handed 
over to anyone to run, for it was practically foolproof. 

I then had to look for a new site for my camp. This I found 

1 Not mentioned in the official history. 
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quickly in the narrow gorge of the Dendropotamus, a rocky 
ravine, with a brook that in summer became merely nominal. 
The staff captain, whose formal consent was necessary, said 
’ I was welcome to the place, as nobody but a lunatic would 
choose such an impossible spot. What he did not know, having 
been pampered in a headquarter staff at the base, was the 
advantage of having one’s tent below the level of the plain 
when the vardarats was blowing. Nor did he know that the 
undying trickle of the Dendropotamus was due to a spring in 
a cool, damp cavern at the top end of my area. This was 
perpetual, and cold as ice, and I believe that my mess was 
the only one in the country that had cold drinks all through 
the long, hot summer. A curiosity in this cave was a little green 
crab, Telephusa fluviatilis, the only freshwater kind in Europe. 
We made no attempt to eat it, but were more interested in the 
crayfish which my Serbs occasionally brought in for the mess. 
Nor did that staff captain know that higher up still, in an 
unfrequented part of the gorge, there remained a few pools 
which held water all the year round, where one of my Serbs 
would sometimes go with his rifle, put the muzzle under the 
surface, and fire, with the result that a number of small fish 
turned belly upwards from the shock, so that mine was 
probably the only mess in the country with fresh fish for break- 
fast as a treat during the summer. 

The authorities treated me well. They recognized my diffi- 
culties, and I had the comfortable feeling of being supported 
by those under whom I was serving. The Serbian authorities, 
too, were not unnaturally interested, and helped me as far as 
lay in their power. One day I received a visit from Colonel 
Dunic, the Serbian Base Commandant. He explained that the 
French had allotted him two motors, but the ration of petrol 
was so meagre that it was only enough to take him to and from 
his office every day; consequently his touring car was useless, 
and he placed it at my disposal. The army granted me a 
special ration of petrol for it, so I was lucky in having a strong 
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car as well as my own Tin Lizzie, and also a couple of horses 
over establishment, yet recognized by the authorities. 

The men were all old soldiers, mostly veterans of four wars. 
Many had been under arms for ten years and one, Kosta 
Pavlovic, for forty. 

Kosta had been a great Romita in his day, with the reputation 
of having cut off more Turks’ heads than any other man living, 
He was a remarkable man, with raven locks in spite of his 
sixty years, and though he had been under arms since he was 
fifteen he looked none the worse for it. He served with me as 
a sergeant and, like the gallant sportsman he was, always rose 
to the occasion in the moment of need. He had, however, one 
failing that made him unreliable. I was very sorry to part with 
so valuable and picturesque a figure, but it became necessary. 
One morning I found him washing his shirt in a brook. I sat 
on a rock near by and lit a pipe. 

“Kosta,” I said, “you were sent for the other day by the 
Serbian G.H.Q. What was the trouble?” 

“To notify me of my acquittal, Gosp’ Kapetane.” 

“Acquittal? What from? What for?” 

“For shooting my major, Gosp’ Kapetane.” 

“Then I have no doubt he deserved it,” I said, and then 
broached the painful subject. ‘““Kosta, you were absent from 
duty when I inspected at Salamanli the other day.” 

“Da, Gosp’ Kapetane.” 

To Kosta, who had been a stern disciplinarian in his day as 
a leader of irregulars, it was unnecessary to go further into detail. 
Still, I wished to spare the fine old warrior’s feelings, so I 
plotted with him. Next morning in my orderly room he 
reported, his black gaiters polished and shining like his raven 
hair; he saluted smartly and asked to be released from service 
“on urgent family affairs.” 

It was pleasant to see my old veterans’ delight once more 
to hold a rifle. And how they enjoyed their parades! As I 
walked up to inspect them I gave the Serbian officer’s greeting, 
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“Pomozi Bog, Funaci! (Yunatsi!)” and the whole parade would 
reply with one deep, thunderous roar, “Bog Vam pomogao, 
Gospodine Komandante!” 

They were very formal and correct. When I walked into my 
own camp after dusk I would usually be held up smartly by the 
sentry: 

“Tko ide? (Who goes there?).” 

““Komandant!”’ I replied. 

““Komandant napred!” 

And then only, at the word “‘Advance!,” I would stride in 
and take the salute. 

It was rather boyish and like playing at soldiers, perhaps, 
but formality is necessary in the army, and the men loved it 
and so did I and we were all very happy. 

One detachment was guarding a petrol dump, and the men 
had express orders to shoot at once if they saw any suspicious 
person approaching. Their eyes glittered at the thought of 
action once more. One day a drunken Irishman broke into the 
dump, and in the court-martial which followed one old Serb 
acquitted himself so well as witness that the President 
remarked that his work would be materially facilitated if all 
witnesses were so clear and business-like. He asked the old 
man if the prisoner had tried to disarm him. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man. 

“And what should you do, as a soldier, when a man tries 
to disarm you?” 

“Shoot him, sir.” 

“Then why didn’t you shoot on this occasion?” 

“Why, the man was drunk, sir.” 


Though it was not without a pang that I abandoned to my 
successor with the Macedonian Labour unit the roomy and 
comfortable buildings that Powell and I had constructed on 
the old site, in my new command I was in my element, though 
the task was very far from easy. The demand for recruits 
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exceeded the supply, as obviously the only material available 
was provided by men unfit for front line service with the 
Serbian armies. I had no means of compulsion. Moral suasion 
was my only instrument, for they were all volunteers, free to 
come and go as they wished, but the comings slightly exceeded 
the goings, and our strength gradually increased till we were 
about a thousand strong. The men were scattered on detach- 
ment all over the country from Sariguel to Stavros, from 
Doiran Station on the Serbo-Greek frontier down to Itea on 
the Gulf of Corinth. The work of inspection and pay took me 
all over the country, and I rarely spent two consecutive nights 
at my own headquarters. 

Life was active, vigorous, and very enjoyable. The nearer 
posts I inspected on horseback. For bigger distances I had to 
make use of the cars, and for the posts in Greece, the train, 
which was now available as far as a station called Bralo, on 
the Athens line, which was opened before the end of the war. 
But the majority of the posts were within a fifty-mile radius, 
so I was able to spend most of my time in the saddle. 

In riding round I used to call in and invite myself to pot 
luck at the nearest mess, where I was generally welcome, as 
I carried my own food, in the form of white sheep’s cheese, 
salads, and fresh vegetables, which they seldom saw, and my 
water-bottle was always filled with wine. 

There was plenty of hospitality, too, and I received many 
invitations to dine, especially in Serbian messes. As a general 
rule I accepted only when there was a full moon, so that I 
could ride there and home again on horseback. These usually 
came from units fairly near on the campagna, such as Colonel 
Stajic’s mess, or Colonel Protic’s. If I dined in Salonika I 
usually motored, as there was no pleasure in riding along the 
hard road, infested with traffic and footpads, but sometimes I 
tode to dine with Serbian friends at Mikra, on the far side of 
the town. 

That took me to the back of the old city, past the towers 
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that dominate the town at the highest point. The way was 
lonely and very rough. Even in strong sunlight it was harsh 
and inhospitable. The ragged, stony hills around, though cold 
in colour, burned with their clarity and flung back the sun’s 
rays in dazzling reverberation. When the sun was low they 
glowed with that violent light of which Byron sang on Mount 
Hymettos. It was clear-cut and detailed, each stone with its 
individuality, no blurring, no softening of the lines to rest 
the eye. Even the patches of gnarled hollyoak seem etched with 
a fine pen. 

It was high ground. There were no camps, no dwellings, no 
roads, only open, rough hills, rising to Mount Kotos on the 
east. Gradually the massive towers of the city walls seemed 
nearer, the sharp edges of their battlements standing out like 
flint against the paling sky, formidable and menacing. Here the 
track bent abruptly towards them, treacherous, hardly dis- 
cernible on the naked scree of stones. 

Against the sky the crest of the rise was marked by a fountain, 
built there, no doubt, when the Turks first came here, the 
masonry dilapidated, but the spring still yielding cold, clear 
water. Over it stood like sentinels five gaunt trees. They seemed 
lifeless, fit home for owls and bats. 

Often I rode past that eerie corner. Every time I pulled up 
to give my horse a breather at the top and to gaze at the sharp 
contrast of the scene. 

I would turn to look behind me. The sweep of the hills, and 
beyond . . . the campagna, studded with tents like rows of 
white buttons. Ahead, a different world. On my right frowned 
those tremendous walls, masking the ancient city, while on the 
left an old Turkish graveyard, untidy as they always are, the 
tombstones with their turbaned heads leaning all awry, the 
whole place overgrown with dry, wispy grass. During the day 
one would see a goat or two eking out a scrap of nourishment 
where no other beast could, or an old woman, perhaps a few 
children, gleaning a few twigs to cook their dinner. During the 
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night I should never have been surprised to see a corps of 
Janissaries issue forth from their tombs with the Defter Aga 
at their head. Further down, the cities of the dead occupied the 
eastern slope, cemeteries of all sorts, Greek, Armenian, 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Israelite, each 
faith preserving its integrity in sleep, awaiting its own particular 
heaven within separate frontiers. There the clash of jarring 
creeds was still. Deathly quiet always, among those black 
thickets of cypress. 

Then at the foot of the White Tower, and beyond, the 
shimmering waters of the Gulf. To the right, the marshes of 
the Vardar glittering, up to the feet of Olympus and beyond. 
.. . Pelion heaped on Ossa. 

A splendid background, but a queer spot. Never could I 
pass that way without an inner feeling of disquiet. It was not 
nerves; it was not fear that held me; it was awe, a sensation 
of nearness to the Unknown, a foolish dream, if you like, but 
always there. 

Balkan, good soul, felt it too, but then he felt the physical 
side specially. The path became steeper and yet more steep. 
On those loose stones, for every three feet forward, he slipped 
one foot back. There was no turning to the left against those 
walls, nor to the right into the graveyards, so we could not 
quarter the track, but only plod doggedly ahead. I clung to 
his mane, leaning forward in the saddle. I must dismount, I 
thought, when, Ping! Thud! Ping! Thud! and a couple of 
bullets whined past my nose, to flatten themselves against the 
walls. 

In a flash Alexa and I returned the fire, spitting half a dozen 
rounds each into that small* black clump of cypresses from 
which it seemed to have come. Nothing could be seen. We stood 
out in the moonlight, a clear target for any footpad, helpless, 
prominent, unable to advance or take cover. 

“Sent another brute back to the devil that begat him, I 
hope,” growled the groom. 
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Not a sound. 

We rode on unmolested. 

I had made the mistake of returning too early. After mid- 
night the apaches go back to their lairs, for then there is no 
game moving. But why was I so uneasy there? It is hard to 
say. The place was dangerous, but then so were all places on 
the outskirts of the city, especially when the sun had sunk. 
Many were the wayside murders between the second and third 
kilos along the Seres road. 

A mile or so further I came to one of my detachments. 
Milorad, the Serb in charge, was expecting me, for he knew 
my habits. 

“Milorade!” I called out as I rode up, “Pomozi Bog!” 

“Bog Vam pomogao, Gosp’ Kapetane!” came the cheery 
reply, as he stepped out of his tent. “Supper is ready.” 

He produced a roast chicken, the fiercest salad I have ever 
eaten, and a bottle of red wine, of which Milorad was a 
meraklya, a judge. I supped with relish in the moonlight, but 
Milorad would not join me. He stood by my side and waited 
on me. 

Then, springing into the saddle, I thanked Milorad for his 
entertainment and, to the great anxiety of Alexa, cantered 
home, reckless of the drains and trenches which seared the 
ground, pleased with all the world. 

Alexa usually rode an Arab filly bred by Zarko. She was a 
beautiful little bay, tame and playful as a kitten, with all the 
makings of a first-class mare. She had the free run of the camp 
by, day, without hobble or halter, and was a great pet. One 
morning, when I was sitting in front of a cup of tea in the open, 
she pushed her warm, inquisitive muzzle over my shoulder to 
sample the beverage, but the heat on her nose gave her a new 
sensation, and with a little squeal she pranced off, when sud- 
denly her attention was attracted by the glint of the sunlight 
in the pane of a window of an adjoining hut. A transparent 
solid was an unfamiliar conception to her and, rather fancying 
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the look of the room inside, she poked her head through the 
glass. She could carry Alexa, but was not yet up to Zarko’s 
weight nor mine, though once I rode her a short distance and 
felt as though on rubber springs. It was pretty to see her 
whinny and canter to overtake us when we turned a corner 
ahead, for she could not bear to be left a moment out of sight 
of her brother-beasts. She nearly lost her life through this 
devotion one day. A torrential downpour had suddenly con- 
verted the trickle of the Dendropotamus into a raging flood, 
which I had to ford. Even on my great upstanding horse I 
hesitated a moment in front of that turgid torrent, but needs 
must, and I drove the animal in. The frightened creature 
struggled in terror as I spurred him on. The brown, turbulent 
water was swirling and surging around his withers on the 
upstream side, and I could feel the tremendous force of the 
current. The opposite bank seemed to be racing past us as 
we approached, a well-known phenomenon. Balkan’s strength 
and size pulled him through and we emerged, breathless and 
dripping, on the far side. 

And then I thought of the little mare. To tell the truth, I 
had forgotten about her and the groom, for they could have 
waited, or gone by a roundabout route. But the gallant little 
animal and no less gallant young Serb would not be denied. 
Where her Balkan went, she went too. God knows how she 
had the strength to breast that stream, but breeding tells, and 
there she was by my side, the groom enormously relieved at 
being safely over. I doubt that we would have faced it if we 
had known that but half an hour earlier a soldier on a big mule 
had been carried away and drowned at the same ford. And 
when we returned later by the main road, we found that the 
torrent had washed away half the stout masonry bridge. 

I noticed that as a rule Serbian horses have soft mouths and 
Serbs light hands. Broadly speaking, they are not a cavalry 
people, though cavalry was the chief arm in the days of their 
military expansion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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Still, those who do ride are excellent horsemen. In a horse 
show open to the officers of all the allied armies in Macedonia, 
it was a Serb who won the first prize in the jumping com- 
petition against more than fifty entries and a brother-officer of 
his won the second. Their horses are also quiet with road 
nuisances. This may seem strange in a country where motor 
traffic is a modern innovation, but it is due to their custom of 
letting foals follow their dams as soon as they are old enough 
to trot beside them. It is a common sight on the roads in 
Serbia to meet a mare in a cart with a foal following like a 
dog. It is an excellent practice, for they grow accustomed to all 
the common objects of the highway in their tender years. 

We must have been a recognizable cavalcade on our rides 
about the country, for no other British officer was accompanied 
by two Serbs, and, too, my Balkan and the little mare were 
distinctive. Besides, I was permitted to wear a slouch hat in 
an army where helmets were rigorously enforced in the summer 
between ten and four. Owing to some physical disability in my 
head, I suppose, and I know I have an asymmetrical skull, I 
found the army helmets unendurable. I could not keep one 
on my head, and if I tried, it brought on neuralgia so severe 
that I was unfit for work. I applied to the medical authorities 
for relief, and as I was not living with a British unit, but a 
lonely, queer, Bohemian life, I received a special exemption, 
and as a great favour on the part of the military authorities, 
was permitted to wear a slouch hat. 

There is fine cavalry country to the west of the lakes of 
Langaza and BeSik, where a wide expanse was almost de- 
populated in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, and re- 
opened when our military authorities made a new road from 
Naresh through Ambarkeui towards Kukush or Kilkis and 
the north. Zarko and I were riding over this district one day, 
navigating across the pathless, rolling steppe, following but the 
faintest of trails, which could be picked up here and there. 
The country was deserted. No signs of human habitations; only 
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the hawks and harriers were at home. Mile after mile we rode 
over the grassy downland, splendid country for hunting hares. 

Gradually the rising ground ahead began to assume a definite 
shape and, as we rounded a bluff, I reined in my horse in 
astonishment. We were in the middle of a ruined town. Street 
after street of little brick houses, doorless, windowless, and 
roofless. Not a sign of life, not enough wood to make a match, 
The village green was deserted, and no bright girls in varied 
colours washed their linen and exchanged the gossip of the 
day at the spring. Brooding over the remnants of the once 
flourishing township, perched on a lofty crag that beetled up 
with steep cliffs over the district, were the remains of an old 
castle. It had clearly once been a stronghold of importance. 

The destruction of this pleasant little town was not the 
fault of our war. It had been smashed to pieces before we 
began. When the Greeks defeated the Bulgars at Kukush or 
Kilkis in 1913, and drove them headlong over the high land 
of Lahana, back to their own country, Avret Hissar fell a 
victim to the fury of battle. For that is the name of the place, 
as the old maps show, and here I smelt a story, for the Turkish 
words mean Woman Castle. Yet no Turk built that fortress, [ll 
be bound, but I was interested to know, where was the con- 
nection with a woman? For this Woman Castle was clearly a 
Soldier’s Castle. 

The story is an old one. In 1341, when the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronicus III died, his Great Domestic, as the Greek Prime 
Minister was called, John Cantacuzene, a crafty and ambitious 
man, proclaimed himself successor. The dowager Empress 
Anna stoutly opposed the usurper on behalf of her son John 
Palaeologus, with the support of Admiral Apocaucus, who 
hated Cantacuzene, as did many others, for the crime of 
inviting the Turks into Europe. In 1342 one of Cantacuzene’s 
supporters, Theodore Synadenus, took refuge here from 
Salonika, and the usurper followed him, but Theodore lacked 
the resolution to stand out against the imperial troops and decided 
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to betray Cantacuzene to the admiral. As the usurper had only 
a few thousand troops with him he was alarmed, and marched 
up the valley of the Vardar to Skoplje, where he called on 
John Oliver, the great proconsul of the Serbian Tsar DuSan. 
Cantacuzene had cultivated Oliver’s friendship for several 
years, thinking it might come in useful. Through Oliver’s 
intermediary, DuSan fell in with the scheme, promising 
Cantacuzene military aid in exchange for the cession of certain 
towns. There was no fighting at Avret Hissar at that time, but 
Cantacuzene in his memoirs refers to the place under the 
old Greek name, Gynaikékastro, of which, of course, Avret 
Hissar is a Turkish translation. He relates that it was built 
by an earlier Greek emperor, who was so proud of his work 
that he exclaimed that a garrison of women could hold it against 
an army. So there was no connection with a woman there 
after all. 

It is probably a case of popular etymology. The fort and 
town that later grew up round it drew their water supply from 
a stream that runs past. This stream is called Zhenska on the 
maps. Now in the Slavonic tongues, zhena or Zena means 
“woman.” It is generally recognized that, as a rule, the names 
of rivers in any country are very often survivors from some 
older language, spoken by a former race of inhabitants, so we 
may venture to guess that when the Slavs came here first, they 
found that this little river had a name that sounded to them 
like Zena. As men always do, they twisted it into a form familiar 
to themselves, with no regard to meaning. If this idea is correct, 
the castle took its name from the stream, and not the stream 
from the castle, and the ancient name would have been in the 
long-since lost Thracian or Macedonian tongue, in which the 
word might have meant anything, bright, clear, swift, or some 
other epithet. The site is suitable for a town, and it was 
probably a settlement many centuries before that Byzantine 
emperor made his little joke. 

A little further on in some wet sand we came across the great 
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pad-marks of wolf and a moment later Zarko whispered to me, 
“Kurjak, Gosp’ Kapetane!” and, surely enough, there stood a 
pair of wolves staring at us. I could not resist a pot shot at one 
of them with my pistol and saw the dust spit under his belly 
where the bullet hit; he moved off startled, and the pair slunk 
away like frightened dogs and were lost in the reeds in a 
moment. They are common enough in Macedonia; the presence 
of the armies frightened them away from the neighbourhood 
of the front and they came down quite close to Salonika. In 
the spring it was a common thing to move one from the fields 
of standing corn; directly they heard anyone riding by they 
would slink out on the far side and always get away safely. 

I think a good many of the wolf stories we heard should be 
attributed to dogs. One of the characteristics of village life in 
Macedonia, as in most parts of the Balkans, are the dogs. 
They are very powerful, half-wild, savage brutes, real Molossian 
hounds, such as are required to protect the flocks against the 
wolves. It is said that in Albania it is the code to pardon a man 
who knifes a dog, as this would obviously be done only in self- 
defence, but for him who shoots a dog and kills him at a dis- 
tance, the penalty exacted is death. Many of the deserted 
villages were haunted by half-wild, half-starving creatures, 
which were a nuisance and even a danger, not only from their 
actual attacks, but as a source of hydrophobia, always a curse of 
Eastern Europe. A campaign was conducted against them and 
the trouble abated after the first year. On one occasion a troop 
of yeomanry, returning hungry from patrol, found a pack of 
these gaunt creatures in their mess, helping themselves greedily 
to dinner. The exasperated men shot no less than thirteen of 
their uninvited guests. 

One of my biggest posts, over thirty strong, was at the station 
Salamanli, on the railway. On an inspection there shortly after 
my return from Mount Athos, I had an interesting ceremony, 
which would hardly have been possible with men of any 
other race. 
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On a table, securely held down against the danger of a puff 
of wind, I placed a tiny shred of green silk, pale, tender, and 
perished. I paraded the men, and harangued them, telling them 
that they were fortunate, as the only Serbian soldiers of modern 
times, who had seen with their own eyes a portion of the 
standard of their great Tsar, Conquering Stepan DuSan. 

They were immensely impressed and craned their necks to 
get a better view. Then I made them march past singly and each 
man saluted that tiny fragment, as though saluting his living 
King. 

When I had to visit my posts in Greece it was quite a serious 
business, for I had guards not only at Bralo, on the Athens 
line, but as far away as Itea, on the Gulf of Corinth. I took 
with me a young Macedonian from Skoplje named Nikola, a 
smart and resourceful fellow who knew all the Balkan languages 
and was useful in many ways. We took the train to Larissa, 
through the famous Gorge of Tempe, which is a repetition on 
a larger scale of the gorge of the Rendina, with planes, Arbutus, 
pistacio, and Judas-trees, and better publicity. At one point I 
saw, perched on the edge of a high cliff, standing out against the 
sky, three great rocks, which, I am sure, were a menhir. I was 
disappointed not to have the opportunity of examining it 
closely. On leaving the gorge the train runs out into the plain 
of Thessaly, the granary of Greece. 

Here the influence of Ottoman dominion had not yet quite 
disappeared. There were still villages with Turkish names, and 
in Larissa there still is a shabby mosque. This is a dull garrison 
town, where no one stays longer than he can help. As in the 
Balkans generally, the hotel-keepers do not let rooms, but 
beds, and to avoid sharing quarters with doubtful travellers, I 
had no alternative but to pay accommodation for twelve. And 
so Nikola and I spent the night in a veritable dormitory, cold 
and bleak, but we were spared the horror of nocturnal dis- 
turbers. The next morning at daybreak we were roused by the 
blare of distant trumpets. I cursed, and turned over in bed. 
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But the noise came nearer and nearer, louder and yet more 
insistent, until it was such an infernal din that it would have 
given the dead a headache. Sleep was banished, repose impos- 
sible. There was nothing for it but to get up, for that dreadful 
réveillé made us hate the very room and the whole town. And 
glad was I to shake off the dust of Larissa from my feet and 
accept the invitation of a couple of French officers to motor 
to Karditsa and back, as it gave me an opportunity of seeing a 
different type of Greek country town. There was no road, but 
we motored straight across the sun-baked plain, through 
withered grass and weeds, picking our way by half-obliterated 
paths. There was little sign of life and we scarcely passed a 
village. At one spot we came across a party of girls washing 
their linen in a brook, beating it with stones in the approved 
fashion. They were more comely than the lasses of Macedonia, 
and I was struck by their uniformity of type. Their faces were 
squarer and their expression more cheerful than in the battle- 
ridden villages of Macedon. The recollections of the Turkish 
master were more remote, and to these girls a mere tradition, 
while to their cousins further north it was a memory. 

Larissa, with its white and stucco houses, is a modern 
Mediterranean town, in spite of its great antiquity, which goes 
back to Pelasgic days, but Karditsa is like the towns of Mace- 
donia, with a more oriental atmosphere, and the peasants 
with their vegetables and fruit in the market-place gave an air 
of life and bustle, which was wanting in the bleached square 
of the chief town of Thessaly. The most vivid recollection that 
I bore away was of a broad-shouldered man with close-cropped 
fair hair, who was the very image of the portraits of Hindenburg, 
and he might well have sat as a model for the portrait of our 
great enemy. It was impossible to think of him as of the same 
race as the small, slender, dark-haired specimens of the 
southern type surrounding him. But he seemed quite at home, 
and was chatting freely in colloquial Greek, and it is quite 
possible that he had never been to Europe. I was told that he 
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was a farmer in the district, but his ancestry looked obvious. 
The return journey by moonlight across the plains in the still 
autumn air was pleasant but uneventful. The sight of a big 
bird that was, I am sure, an eagle owl, disproved the statement 
of Baedeker, that the Bird of Athene is the only species of the 
Strigidae that occurs in Greece. 


I was so bored with the idea of another night in Larissa 
that when I heard the sounds of revelry coming out of one of 
the few houses with lights in the whole of the great depressing 
open square in the middle of the town, I walked in in the hope 
of passing the time in some amusing way. I found myself the 
centre of attention. The big, florid woman who had been 
thumping on the very tinny piano stopped to stare. Two or 
three others of the same type also stared. Two or three men 
also stared. It was uncanny, in that silence, to feel half a dozen 
or so pairs of eyes following my slightest movement. I glanced 
round and sat down alone near the door. A seedy-looking waiter 
dashed up and flicked some dust of the tablecloth, that was 
soiled with great purple blotches of wine that looked like 
blood. 

I told him to bring me a bottle of beer, which I thought 
about the safest thing in such a place, but as he turned to 
fetch it I took the precaution of calling him back to ask the 
price. 

“Eight drachmas, Kyrie,” he replied. 

“What. Eight drachmas for a bottle of beer! Isn’t that a bit 
dear, even in war-time?” 

“Oh, no, Kyrie,” he protested. “You see, it includes the 
services of the lady opposite.” 

I withdrew hurriedly and sought a refuge with the Railway 
Transport Officer, who saved me the wretchedness of another 
night in that dreadful town, and the next day I made an 
excursion to Volo, to dine with Djoka Paunkovic, cousin of 
Zarko, a professor of history. It was very enjoyable, meeting 
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good Serbian society in what was for me a rather empty and 
strange land, and we sat late and yarned over the wine. 

For we had something to appreciate. The Greek newspapers 
had just come out with the communiqué that the Serbs had driven 
in the Bulgarian front at Dobro Polje. Their eyes were bright, 
as hope was re-born. The Serbian army was never intended to 
sit in trenches, they said; now that there was some fighting to 
be done, the Serbs would be there. We knew instinctively that 
it was the beginning of the end and felt the intense drama in 
the air. 

“Now we shall see the end of the war,” exclaimed Djoka. 

““Now we shail see the end of the old order, Djoka,” was my 
reply. 

The next day I went down the line, for several hours over 
the plain, until we came to the ridge of scrub-clad hills of 
Othrys. Beyond this there is an arm of the sea, the Gulf of 
Lamia, that runs inland, and here again is a ridge of hills 
with a pass of considerable beauty and still greater fame, for 
it is Thermopylae. We left the train at a small station of 
ephemeral importance, Bralo, the site of a typical specimen of 
that awful institution of boredom, a rest camp, from which 
I hurried by lorry over the pine-clad shoulders of Parnassus, 
down a great zigzag, through the pretty little hill town of 
Amphissa. Far in front and much below us we could see the 
blue waters of the Gulf of Corinth, and yet at our feet there 
seemed to be a green inlet of the sea. Down to this coast we 
hurried. The road was dangerous, and at several bends we 
passed derelict lorries lying over the edge upon their backs, 
grotesquely sticking their wheels into the air. These were all 
French, whose chauffeurs are the most reckless in the world. 
And when we reached the low levels we found that the inlet 
of the sea was, in fact, an immense olive-grove, the glaucous 
foliage of which, seen from above, recalled the chill waters of 
the English Channel. 

Our destination was Itea, a tiny port upon the Gulf, where 
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French and British transports landed their leave-parties. Here 
was the usual rest camp, rendered endurable, however, by the 
grandeur of the scenery, and especially by the nearness of the 
Gorge of Delphi, which a devilish chance prevented me from 
visiting. My work done, we quickly hurried back, regretting 
the speed of the lorry, which drove us all too rapidly through 
the grand scenery of that mountain drive. But at Bralo we 
caught a leave-train returning to Salonika, and I implored the 
o.c. Troops to find a corner for Nikola and myself. The 
train was crammed and officers and men were spending days 
and nights cramped and crowded, so I was not sorry to find 
space available in the goods-van, where a couple of batmen 
were in charge of the officers’ kits. These consisted mainly of 
soft kitbags, and so formed one enormous bed, where, I’ll be 
bound, I spent a more comfortable night than anyone else in 
the train. And in the morning I had a pleasing example of the 
resourcefulness of the Macedonian. 

“Nikola,” I said, “brew coffee.” 

He made no bones about it. At a wayside station, after rum- 
maging among the rubbish, he found a piece of an old petrol 
tin. Then with his pocket-knife he shaved off small chips from 
each wooden packing-case that was in the van. I watched him 
with some interest, struck at the ingenuity which provided him 
with firewood without seriously injuring a single box. And in 
an incredibly short space of time he had water boiling and a 
good steaming mug of café au lait, not only for me and himself, 
but for the batmen as well, who looked on with appreciation and 
admiration. 

Back at Lembet I found orders calling for a post of my 
Serbs at Doiran, whither I set off at once. But before I left 
camp I saw a sight which told me that the great pack of cards 
of the enemy was crumbling. A motor-car shot down the 
Seres Road, past my gates, and in it were Bulgarian officers. 

Doiran station was not altered since I had seen it last three 
years previously, but of the charming little town, on the 
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Serbian side of the frontier, there were left only walls and 
masonry. It was our guns that had battered it to bits. Frowning 
over our heads was the impregnable fortress of the Grand 
Couronné. It was an extraordinary place, like a turret on a 
battleship, a cavern hewn out of the living rock. Access was by 
a deep, narrow, winding trench from the slope behind. Within, 
with yards of natural rock above and around, was cut a peep- 
hole, fan-shaped, where a man might sit in comfort and 
security and watch the movements of our troops and convoys 
all the way across the plain to Salonika itself, a good forty miles 
away. No wonder we had never broken through that tremendous 
bastion, against which our attacks had been flung and recoiled, 
battered and shaken. All our bombardment had done was to 
splinter the top of the mountain, where white spots of clean 
rock showed where a hit had spent itself in vain. Behind the 
crest of the escarpment the sloping ground was seared and 
torn, littered with the remains of battle. That night I slept in 
a dug-out abandoned by a Bulgarian officer. It was completely 
sheltered from all possibility of casualty. A few tomatoes were 
growing outside, and within I found a champagne bottle. It 
was empty, but I did not mind that, as it was “made in 
Germany.” 

And so the war was over. I tried in vain to grope through the 
mists of the future, wondering what life had in store, and, I 
cannot say why, my feeling was of depression. I felt the anti- 
climax. Indeed, I dreaded the peace. I had entered the war 
with exhilaration. I left it with foreboding. 

There still was work to do, but I did it in a perfunctory way. 
The thrill had gone. But my Serbs were rejuvenated. Every few 
hours came through news of some resounding victory. Town 
after town was recovered on that amazing dash, when the 
Serbian infantry outstripped their guns and their staffs. Each 
man furnished with three loaves, they vanished into the interior, 
and their G.u.Q. at Salonika did not know for days on end 
what had happened to the army. It was one of the most 
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romantic, most thrilling, most exciting recoveries in history. But 
the story we should hear only afterwards. 

My battalion began to dwindle. The Serbian authorities 
began to call for their men. The entire civil organization of the 
State was to be restored, and every trained man was necessary. 
My police and staff began to melt away. I was desperately sorry 
to lose them, but they went back from the exile to rejuvenate 
their native land. 

Wistfully I watched my battalion fade away, and knew that 
it was but a matter of weeks before the end, as my Serbian 
friends came, one by one, their eyes sparkling with happiness, 
to bid me farewell. I am glad to say that I was able to testify 
publicly to their services by recommending three of them 
for the Meritorious Service Medal, with the result that on the 
list of that award, issued on October 20, 1919, there appear 
the following Serbian names: No. 192, Private Alexander 
Petrovich; No. 693, Sergeant-Major Mihajlo Rachkovich; 
No. 5, Sergeant Kosta Shapera. 

Colonel Proti¢ gave a farewell party. Dinner was served at 
the far end of a vast ward, through which our steps resounded, 
as Zarko and I walked down to meet our host. As we entered 
music struck up, and Milancée came forward with his men to 
welcome me with a march he had composed in my honour, 
Burev Mars, a potpourri of all my favourite Serbian airs. 
He was a great man, Milance. 

Our hosts came forward to meet us, and we sat down to a 
gargantuan repast, such as only Slavonic hosts could devise and 
few but Slavonic stomachs digest. Toasts, speeches, songs, 
music, and the inevitable kolo made time slip by, and it seemed 
to me that we had scarcely begun when the moment for parting 
came. Wishing to postpone the actual good-bye to the very 
last minute, which would mark the breach of what had become 
a three-year tradition of mutual hospitality, we all proceeded 
to the gates, the band marching ahead, Milan¢e and his merry 
men fiddling away for their dear lives. At the gates they said, 
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“Let us escort our guests along the road a little way,” and the 
processions formed up and, led by the band, we marched along 
the deserted road in the strong light of the full moon. 

Presently Captain Pavlovic said, “I am tired. Let us sit 
down.” So we sat down in a circle in the middle of the road, 
round the acetylene lamps, that looked pale and anaemic in 
the brilliant moonlight, and held an impromptu concert, for 
Milanée and his men never ceased fiddling and never seemed 
to grow tired. After a while, refreshed by our rest, we marched 
another half-mile or so, and then renewed our concert on the 
road. This time we were interrupted by traffic in the form of 
a British lorry returning by night. The driver, astonished at 
finding so cheerful a party occupied in so unusual a manner in 
the middle of the highway in the wee small hours, was offered 
some hospitality, in due moderation which, to his credit, he 
rejected, and then proceeded on his way, doubtless to recount 
to his friends what a crowd of eccentrics he had struck. 

Three times we marched on. Three times we sat down and 
rested. Dawn was breaking over the heights of Hortiak when 
the final moment of parting came. I went straight back to my 
little house, while the Serbs turned homewards, to start on the 
morrow to their real homes, which they had hardly dared hope 
ever to see again. 

A few days later I was sent for to report to G.H.Q., where 
I received orders to hand over my unit to Captain Barkworth, 
an officer who had been detailed to help me when the work 
had grown too big for single-handed administration, and to 
report for duty to Lieutenant-Colonel Granville Baker. I was 
to be his adjutant in a new duty: propaganda among the enemy, 
to establish contact patrols, and induce the Slavs in the Austro- 
Hungarian army to desert to our side. This promised to be most 
interesting, and probably exciting, but I felt in my heart that 
it would come to nothing. The Pan-Slavonic hymn, He, 
Sloveni!, had already been working wonders on the Russian 
and Balkan fronts, where regiments had gone over bodily and 
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whole divisions formed of deserters. But now the work was 
done. 

Colonel Baker sent me home at once with urgent dispatches. 
I made the journey in almost record time, not without ad- 
venture, but when I reached London the war was over. I did 
my best to report for duty at Crewe House, but there was no 
one to whom to report. My new job was stillborn. I had arrived 
in time for Armistice Day. 
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LIFE IN BELGRAD! 


J FOUND civilization irksome and London boring. I was 
frightened by the roar of the traffic and irritated by the crowds 
on the pavements. It was with relief that I was able to get 
away, accepting an appointment in Belgrad, whither I emi- 
grated promptly, with my wife and two young daughters. 

Events in Hungary had interrupted the service of the Orient 
Express, which had been resumed very soon after the cessation 
of hostilities, and we were obliged to make our way across 
Europe as best we could, about which I had no anxiety, nor 
any misgivings as to my own capacity safely to pilot my family 
to Belgrad. 

After a series of minor discomforts and amusing adventures 
we reached Zemun, as Semlin was now to be called, to find 
the kosava blowing, the westerly gale that is the bane of the 
Danube. That meant that there could be no crossing that day, 
for the old bridge over the Save, blown up three times during 
the war, had not yet been repaired. So I dumped my exhausted 
family in a restaurant and went to report to the Commandant. 
The N.C.0. in charge, apparently an ex-Hungarian, received 
me with a supercilious manner, saying curtly that there was 
nothing available. I insisted on seeing the colonel and forced 
my way into the presence of a burly Serb, whom I saluted and 
greeted in the approved manner. 

“Gospodine Pukovniée,” I said, “I beg you to order accom- 
modation to be found for my wife.and two young daughters; 
we have just arrived from London and the &osava is blowing.” 

The colonel rang. The N.c.o. appeared and looked surprised. 


1 | find it difficult to swallow the accepted English spelling, Belgrade, as 
that makes it rhyme with “glade,” when “‘glad’’ would be nearer. At the 
same time, the native form, Beograd, would be exotic as well as pedantic. 
I prefer to be illogical. 
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“How many rooms have we reserved?” asked the colonel. 

“None left, Gospodine Pukovniée.” 

“Who are in the Central, numbers one and two?” 

“Strangers, Gospodine Pukovniée.” 

“Civilians 2”? 

“Yes, Gospodine Pukovniée.” 

“Order them out, and place the rooms at the disposal of this 
officer so long as he needs them.” 

“Razumem, I understand, Gospodine Pukovnice.” 

I thanked the colonel and returned to my party in triumph. 
What cared we for the damned civilians, for was I not wearing 
uniform for one day more? 

That evening we dined at the Grand. As we sat and listened 
to the Hungarian gipsy band, I caught a glimpse of the scarlet 
revers of a Serbian field officer, and in another moment saw the 
genial face of Colonel Vesovic. Instantly I felt myself kissed 
heartily on both cheeks, and introduced him to my wife. We 
then made an evening of it, yarning about the days in Salonika, 
and how he gave Powell the White Eagle. He made the gipsies 
play Serbian music, we drank toasts innumerable to past 
memories and future hopes, and when my weary wife turned 
in she had a faint reflection of the cheerfulness of a Serbian 
entertainment. 

The next morning we looked across the river. Facing the 
flat lands of the Save and the Danube, opposite Zemun, is a 
row of wooded hills. That is Serbia. Twenty-one years pre- 
viously I had seen them from afar. Nineteen years previously 
I had crossed the bridge with Alec and seen the Serbian capital 
under the régime of the Obrenovici. At the peak of a spur, at 
the junction of the two rivers, stands the ancient city of Belgrad. 
The old jingle came to my mind: 


An Austrian army awfully arrayed 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing death and devastating doom, 
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for Belgrad has stood more sieges perhaps than any other 
fortress in Europe. Those old Gaulish raiders knew what they 
were doing when they built their stronghold here. They called 
it something like Singidunum, by which it was known to the 
Romans. They in turn fortified it, as an important post on 
the lines of communication with Dacia, and their old well in 
the castle is still used by the garrison. In Serbian history it 
had no great importance till Stepan the Tall, who made it his 
capital in the beginning of the fifteenth century, calling it Beli 
Grad, the White Citadel. After that it was the seat of a Turkish 
pashalik until the liberation of the Serbs at the end of the 
eighteenth century, though the Turkish garrison remained 
there until 1878. To English readers the Pasha of Belgrad is 
famous from the inimitable story of the interpreter in King- 
lake’s Eothen. 

When it was suggested to Prince Michael of Serbia in 1860 
that its situation, exposed to enemy bombardment on the very 
frontier, was unsuitable, and recommended that the capital be 
removed to Kragujevac in the interior, he indignantly rejected 
the counsel. “Why,” he exclaimed, “the Svabe and the Magyars 
will think we are afraid of them!” And so it remained to be 
smashed about by shell-fire from across the river in 1914. 

On my previous visit in 1901 Alexander, last of the Obrenovic¢i, 
was still on the throne. It was a matter of wonder to Alec and 
me that he ever allowed his portrait to appear on the stamps 
and exhibited in public, for it was the head, if not of a 
degenerate, of a singularly unpleasant-looking young man. He 
behaved like a tyrant, and treated the country like an appanage. 
The Serbs are the last people to tolerate that, least of all from 
an untried cub. Their patience was strained to breaking-point 
when he married Draga MaSin, a lady-in-waiting to his mother. 
Why marry the girl? asked the cynics. To strengthen her 
position, Draga gave out that she was expecting to become a 
mother, hoping that the thought of a successor to the throne 
might avert enmity, and widely advertised her forthcoming 
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accouchement. There was a flourish of trumpets in the palace. 
The leading ladies’ doctors from Paris and Vienna came to 
usher in the new prince, while the Tsar paid the compliment 
of sending Professor Gubarioff, of Moscow, the outstanding 
gynaecologist of Russia. When the baby turned out to be a 
tumour, the laughter of Europe irritated Draga’s enemies to 
the verge of desperation, and when she persuaded the King to 
declare her brother heir to the throne, they were driven into a 
fury. No need to repeat the details of the dreadful story. As a 
Serb once said to me, when a man makes up his mind to go in 
for a palace revolution, there is no time to be squeamish. Still, 
the horror of that May night was enough to make any man 
sick who had not grown up under the influence of the Turkish 
tradition. 

The result, however, was beneficial to the country, as it 
extinguished the royal blood feud which had hung like a night- 
mare over the unhappy land so long. It did this by the simple 
process of exterminating one of the dynasties, the degenerate 
one. Nearly a quarter of a century later I met in Moscow the 
Russian doctor. He told me that for three weeks while the most 
eminent gynaecologists of France, Austria, and Russia sat 
watching by the throne, to decide whether the Queen was really 
expected to produce an heir or not, they were kept in gilded 
captivity. He showed me a signed portrait of Alexander and 
Draga, the only souvenir he had of this episode. 

One of the chief difficulties in the early days in Belgrad was 
scarcity of accommodation. One acquaintance of ours made 
himself disliked by cornering everything available in the town 
to re-let to his fellow-countrymen. For the first week we were 
obliged to cross from Zemun every day. It was a little trouble 
getting a pass on each occasion, for I was now a civilian. So I 
called on the police commissary. There was something vaguely 
familiar about his face, as he received me, standing, and 
saluted. I asked him where we had met before. 

“I am Petar Vuji¢, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he replied. “The last 
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time we met, you court-martialled me for breach of the sanitary 
regulations in your camp at Lembet in 1915.” 

He bore no malice, and seemed rather uncomfortable in our 
reversed positions. 

Eventually we found an empty house, which I was able to 
rent for a substantial sum. The next thing was to furnish «t, 
This seemed a serious problem, and my wife looked ruefully 
at the three empty packing-cases which, apart from our luggage, 
represented the sum total of our household gods. But we 
rigged up a table by taking down a superfluous door and sup- 
porting it on four piles of bricks, and Colonel Vesovi¢ came 
to the rescue with the loan of three camp beds. As these had 
come direct from the front and had not been disinfected, for 
several nights we had “good hunting.” 

Still we lacked the elementary necessities of household life, 
and there was little indeed that one could buy in Belgrad in 
those days, even at fantastic prices. But the problem was solved 
by a chance meeting with one of my old policemen, who 
explained to me that he was employed in the Directorate of 
Booty, which was disposing, at reasonable prices, of immense 
stores of the most miscellaneous material taken from the 
enemy. I called at once on the director, requesting him, in 
view of the urgency of the situation, to cut short the usual 
formalities. 

“With pleasure,” he said, “it will take only three days.” 

“But I pray you, Gospodine Direktore,” I replied, ‘I have 
succeeded in wangling a lorry from the Ministry of War, which 
is waiting below and I cannot get it another day.” 

The director was very kind, took pen and ink and, as I 
noticed, wrote my name correctly. I had not told him who I 
was, and commented. He said: 

**We all know Captain Berovich.” 

And so, arriving with my lorry at the depot, I presented the 
astonished store-keeper with carte blanche to take away forth- 
with anything I wanted then and there. In record time a 
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fatigue party of German prisoners of war had loaded the lorry 
with furniture of every sort, wardrobes, mirrors, chairs, 
tables, crockery, pots and pans, every kind of kitchen utensil, 
knives, forks, spoons, cups and saucers, teapots and coffee- 
pots, hot-water jugs—in a word, everything we could 
want. The staff could not do too much for us, and my old 
policeman, with an amused smile on his face, added a 
mysterious packing-case. 

“A little present for your lady-wife, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he 


explained. 

And when we opened the case we found a consignment, from 
a Viennese factory to a shop in Constantinople, of . . . face- 
powder! 


Every day I met one or two more old friends, and it became 
positively embarrassing to walk down the Teraziye. I was 
particularly glad to see Milorad Neimarovié again, who had 
been one of the first to join me, and Rajko LeSjanin, with his 
grand head, but he was only passing through, so the greeting 
was fleeting. 

Then Zarko turned up for a few days. On leaving, I had 
bequeathed Balkan to him, and after riding the old horse up 
from Salonika, he was on his way through Belgrad to his 
home near Sabac, which he knew he would find rather heavily 
battered. 

“What happened to that little mare of yours, Zarko?” I 
asked him. 

“A Greek stole her, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he answered. “May 
his mother be accursed! A horse-thief, who came by night and 
stole her from the stable, at a time when we had no men left 
for sentry duty.” 

“Bad luck,” I said. “She had promise of a topping mare, 
though hardly up to your weight. She was worth a good 


price.” 
“It was not of that I was thinking, Gosp’ Kapetane, but the 
Greeks do not understand horses. . . . She will suffer.” 
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“Have you seen Rajko?” he then asked me, after a pause. 

“Yes, he passed through a few days ago. He is appointed 
somewhere in the south.” 

“And Cita Ra’kovié?” 

“He is at Negotin, with the Ministry of Finance.” 

“And brother Djoka>’’ I asked. 

“He is professor of history at Skoplje.” 

“And Obrad?” 

“I don’t know, but you may be sure he’ll find a soft job 
somewhere.” 

*‘And Kosta Pavlovic?” 

“He disappeared. But he’ll turn up smiling some day.... 
If you want him, look for him near a raki cask. He'll be bored, 
he’s never seen peace time before . . . and no Turks’ heads to 
cut off.” 

“Poor old Kosta, yes, an unhappy man who survives his 
period.” 

“And Milorad, our cook?” 

“Back at his farm near Sabac.” 

And so we rambled on, like two old schoolfellows. 

Suddenly he said: 

“Do you remember that Turkish girl, Gosp’ Kapetane>?” 

“What, Béhidjé?” 

“Yes, I remember. I shall not forget Béhidjé,” I answered 
slowly. 

Zarko looked at me a moment, and went on: 

“A Frenchman came along, wearing one of those great high 
red caps. I do not know whether they are real Frenchmen. I 
think they are from the colonies. Anyhow, they are great 
rascals, at least many of them are. This one was a scoundrel. I 
should have enjoyed shooting him!” 

And the Serb’s eyes sparkled. 

“What did he do?” 

‘He took her by force.” 

“The brute!” 
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“But that is not all... .” 

“What? ...” 

“He was ill afterwards.” 

Serve him damned well right!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Gosp’ Kapetane, and, 2a inat ... he shot her. . . .” 


Of course, the Salonika connection cropped up at every 
corner, and I found myself widely known. Most of the cabmen, 
for instance, I knew by their Christian names. They were 
honest fellows, but one day one, who knew not Joseph, tried 
to overcharge me, adding rudeness to impudence. I happened 
to mention this to Milorad one day, who had been chief of 
my police at the first camp at Lembet in 1915, and was now 
in charge of the police of a ward in the town. Some days later 
I met him in the street, and he said: 

“YT dealt with that cabman, Gosp’ Kapetane; I gave him a 
sharp reprimand, a fine, and twenty-five of the best.” 

But the other cabbies atoned for the one bad man. “‘Miga,” 
I said one day to one, who had driven me all over the town 
one morning, “drive me to the tramhead at Gospodarska.” 
This was a couple of miles or so outside the town, and when 
I got out I asked him how much money I ought to give him. 
“Do you think that I will take money from you, Gosp’ 
Kapetane>’’ cried the little man, climbing down from his box. 
“Come inside the inn with me and we will split a litre of wine 
and call it quits.” 

On another occasion a monk whom I had known in Salonika 
came to me in apparent distress, and weakly I lent him three 
hundred dinars. Time went by, and he avoided me systemati- 
cally, making no attempt to repay. I resented this abuse of my 
good nature and, on leaving for a short visit to England, told 
my secretary to take steps to recover the money. After my 
return I remembered the monk, and asked what had become 
of him. 

“He is in gaol,” was the reply, and so I dismissed the matter 
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from my mind. But some months later I met him in the street 
wearing a tweed suit. 

“Zdravo, Gosp’ Kapetane!”’ he said. 

“Zdravo,” I answered, mildly surprised at the respect and 
politeness of his manner. “I have not seen you for a long 
time.” 

“I have been very ill for several months,” he said. 

“But you are looking very well for the change,” adding, 
“By the bye, would it be convenient to repay me that trifling 
sum I lent you?” 

“With pleasure,” he answered to my astonishment, and 
taking out his wallet, handed me three hundred and fifty 
dinars. 

“T thought it was only three hundred,” I said. 

“No, it was three hundred and fifty,” he replied, looking 
hard at me. 

I gathered that he intended this as a douceur by way of 
interest, and accepted the money. I never saw the monk 
again, but one day asked my secretary what the man had been 
punished for. 

“Why, by you of course, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he answered. 

“How by me?” 

“TI told the Prefect that he owed you money, and so he 
clapped him into gaol and asked his father to send money to 
pay his debts, and then watched him to see that he did.” 
And so my old friend Tutsa had done his best in my interest, 
and I have no doubt that the monk thoroughly deserved 
all he got. 

The English colony in Belgrad was cheerful and lively. Not 
yet large enough to meet the fate of almost all British colonies 
abroad, of splitting into cliques, it was happy and friendly. It 
consisted of the Legation staff, the lady doctors of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital, and Dr. MacPhail’s Hospital for Children, 
of the Serbian Relief Fund, and a few, pitifully few, Britons 
engaged in business. Someone was always giving a dance. In 
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the fine old konak in the park at Toptider there was a large 
room with a decent floor, and many a jolly evening was spent 
there as guests of the staff of the Serbian Relief Fund. For 
more formal dances, the Oficirski Dom, or Officers’ Club, was 
available by arrangement with the committee, who were always 
glad to help. The King’s Name Day, St. Peter’s Day, was the 
occasion of a ball at the Oficirski Dom, where the scene was 
gay with decorations and varied uniforms. The Crown Prince 
Regent led off with a Rolo, one of which was interlarded between 
each valse. At the private dances, local public opinion was 
shocked by the introduction of modern steps. Mrs. Grundy, or 
rather, Mme. Grundevica, was very upset, and the Politika 
wrote that no self-respecting Serbian mother would allow her 
daughters to go to an entertainment where they performed the 
fox-trot, and it was actually forbidden at the Oficirski Dom. 
But the modern dances were irresistible. The younger genera- 
tion took them up and before we left Belgrad there were 
notices in the same papers, advertising schools of dancing, 
where ambitious young Serbs of both sexes could master the 
intricacies of the “van-step” and “‘foks-trot.” 

The kolo as a dance has many advantages. It can be done, 
for instance, in a narrow corridor or round the dining-room 
table, and I have danced it to the scraping of a gramophone 
in the gangway of the Orient Express. But foreigners generally 
decline to take it seriously, looking upon it as a merely glorified 
form of follow-my-leader, which, in fact, it really is. But it is 
highly developed and there is a great variety of steps. Every 
town, every occupation has its special kolo, and connoisseurs 
introduce a number of complications. Smart young men stand 
in a peculiarly rigid manner, the upper part of the body 
motionless except for a rhythmic quiver, which they shake up 
their muscles, while the feet are dancing like a fiddler’s elbow. 
A favourite tune to sing and dance the kolo to is Dunje ranke. 
It is a childish ditty with scarcely any meaning, but the air is 
lively. 
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Idi ku¢i! 
Oé€eSljaj se! 
Lele! Dunje ranke! 
Opet dodji! 
Kolo vodi! 
Lele! Dunje ranke! 


Dunje ranke, 
Dunje ranke, 
Kru&ke karamanke! 
Dunje ranke, 
Dunje ranke, 
Kruske karamanke! 


Go home now, dear, 
Comb your hair, dear! 
Dear me, early quinces! 
Then come back and 
Lead the kolo 
Dear me, early quinces! 


Early quinces! 
Early quinces! 
And King William pear-ies! 
Early quinces! 
Early quinces! 
And King William pear-ies! 


Another very cheerful kolo, Sarajevka, comes from Bosnia, 
but is to be heard throughout Jugoslavia. It is a quick and lively 
measure, equally good as a song or as a dance. The first verse 
runs: 


A Sto si me, Jelo, Carala, varala, 
Kad me nisi volila? 

Skokne, dragana! 

Curo lagana! 

Bice dva tri poljupca! 
Cetiri... pet... 

Bice i deset! 

Ljubicu te, Jelo, za navek! 
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Why didst thou, Yela, deceive me so, grieve me so, 
When thou didst not love me so? 

Jump up, maiden sweet, 

My dear, on thy feet, 

There'll be kisses plenty, ho! 

Five, six, seven! 

Yes, there’ll be eleven! 

I will love thee, Yela, evermore! 


One morning I was strolling with a friend from England 
down the Teraziye, the broad, open space with flower-beds 
and fountains in the middle of the main thoroughfare. Inci- 
dentally we may remark that this name has no connection with 
the word terrace, but means a balance, for it was here, in 
the old days, that the folk used to come to use the municipal 
weighing-machine. Suddenly my attention was attracted by a 
familiar figure enjoying himself outside a café. 

“Kosta!” I called out. “Zdravo! How art thou, old rascal?” 

Surely enough, as he turned on hearing his name, I saw the 
swarthy face and raven hair of my old komitadji sergeant, Kosta 
Pavlovic. Already oiled with raki, perhaps still under the 
influence of the previous night, he saw me with astonishment, 
sprang to attention, and saluted. 

“Gosp’ Kapetane! In the name of God I rejoice!” 

Then he seized my right hand, kissed it, pressed it to his 
forehead as he bowed low, and then, holding it against his 
heart with his left, and gesticulating with his right, he began 
to harangue the bystanders, who had quickly collected to 
observe the odd scene. His words were Serb, but his thoughts 
were Turkish, for he expressed himself with the phraseology 
of the Orient, as he expatiated on my many virtues and the 
great days spent together in Macedonia. The situation was 
embarrassing, even bordering on the comical, for he held me 
prisoner, to the astonishment of my friend from London. At 
length, when he slowed down for breath, I said to him: 

““Nije Osman sta je bio! Osman is not what he was. See, 
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Kosta, how my hand is white from life in towns and cities, how 
pale it looks in thy black, hairy paw.” 

“Ah, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he replied, “time was, not long 
since, when thy hand was tanned even as mine, when we were 
comrades in arms in the common cause in distant war-swept 
Macedon, in forests and in mountain, sleeping on the hard, 
black earth, our rifles by our side, with horse-rugs for blankets, 
the saddle for a pillow.” 

Poor old Kosta! He had been under arms since he was 
fifteen and now he was sixty. The unaccustomed atmosphere of 
peace, which he saw for the first time in his life, bewildered 
him. And so, as one of the bystanders remarked, raki was his 
mother. 

June 18th is Vidov Dan, St. Vitus’s Day, the Day of Kosovo, 
and since 1389 the Serbs had mourned the smashing of their 
empire by the Turks and sworn revenge. The first Vidov Dan 
after the war was therefore celebrated in a spirit of triumph. 

We accepted an invitation from Milorad Neimarovic to join 
a party of precani, that is, Serbs from across the Danube, to 
make the pilgrimage to the Monastery of Ravanica, in the 
Fruska Gora, a row of hills to the north of Novi Sad, in what 
was formerly the South of Hungary, but is to-day a part of 
Jugoslavia. There are preserved the remains of the last of the 
Serbian princes, Tsar Lazar, who fell at Kosovo, preferring, 
according to tradition, a heavenly to an earthly crown, when 
offered the choice by an angel on the eve of the battle. Serbs 
from all parts of the former Austro-Hungarian dominions had 
come on this annual pilgrimage, but this year the numbers 
promised to beat the record. 

Our hosts put us up for the night in their comfortable home 
in the prosperous country town of Ruma, in the flat plains of 
Srem. Next morning at daybreak they aroused us with a 
glass of raki as an “eye-opener” and then, after a good break- 
fast, we caught a train at six for Ravanica. The Fruska Gora 
are pleasant wooded hills, which in that vast sea-like steppe 
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almost deserve the name of mountains, and esconced in a 
charming valley is the old monastery. 

Serbs are good hosts, and we sat down on the grass to a 
princely banquet, of which the principal constituent was cold 
roast sucking-pig, followed by strude/n innumerable and a great 
variety of other pastries and, of course, rivers of wine of the 
country. A band of gipsy minstrels, scenting customers, came 
to play to us, when suddenly the Serbs sprang up in horror 
and cried, “They are playing Bulgarian music!” The poor 
minstrels came from the Lower Danube and found it difficult 
to keep pace with the revolution in the political situation and 
to attune their ideas to the novel state of affairs. Until a few 
months ago they had been paid well for playing Bulgarian airs, 
and now they did not seem popular. 

“Down on your knees, you sons of immoral mothers!” 
roared the Serbs, and made them play to their dictation, 
kneeling. Then they went behind them, took a short run, and 
with their boots lifted the offending musicians into the air. 

The chief part of the ceremony at the monastery was the 
perambulation of the grounds with the remains. What struck 
me was the shortness of the coffin, like that of a child, and the 
haste with which the monks trotted round the chapel yard. 
We were allowed to examine the body afterwards at close 
quarters, and the face, which was beneath an embroidered 
mask, under which we peeped, appeared as a black and 
leathery mummy. The explanation of the shortness of the 
coffin is that a considerable portion of the body is missing, 
hardly surprising considering its adventures, for Ravanica is 
its third resting-place. I see no reason why the remains should 
not be authentic. 

Serbian hospitality is as cordial and generous as the Russian, 
though not so famous. But the hardship of living in the years 
immediately after the war made entertaining too costly, when 
most Serbs had difficulty in making both ends meet. Still, we 
received and accepted a good number of invitations. Madame 
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Vesovic, mother of my old friend the colonel, was in particular 
a charming hostess, and in her pretty little house my family 
felt as though they were in their own home, although neither 
knew the other’s language. But her kindness was so spon- 
taneous and her sympathy so genuine that everyone was drawn 
towards her. 

One day her kindness of heart was severely tested by my 
clumsiness, An incautious movement of my right hand had sent 
a glass of red wine across the tablecloth at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and while apologizing in horror, I matched it on the 
left with the coffee. My confusion, however, was soon dissi- 
pated. “Never mind, do not worry, Gosp’ Kapetane,” said 
Madame Vesovic, “when that happens, we say afyet, which 
means that it is a sign of good luck.” 

The Serbs are fond of racing, and have a pretty little course 
at Cukarica (Chukaritsa), beyond Topéider, the property of the 
Danube Racing Club. There are a few owners in Serbia, and 
officers own their chargers, but the biggest private studs are 
in the flat lands across the water. The army, of course, provides 
most of the entries, and there are some first-rate horsemen 
among the officers. The enthusiasm was tremendous when the 
late King, at the time Crown Prince, rode his own winner past 
the post. 


There are interesting excursions by steamer down the 
Danube, beyond Belgrad, but it is necessary to get up early, as 
the boats usually leave about six in the morning, or even earlier. 
One morning, when I was sitting on deck on my kit, watching 
the crowd coming and going, waiting for the shore-folk to leave 
the boat, a group of old soldiers looked at me, recognized a 
British officer, and deputed one of their number to find me a 
seat, as he had been to America and knew a little English. 
But he quickly exhausted his vocabulary and was reduced to 
making signs, so I took pity on him and asked: “Yest i tt 
Hercegovac ili Liganin” as I knew from his type and speech 
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that he was either from Hercegovina or the Lika. I loved to see 
his astonishment. 

On the deck an old reservist captain was squatting cross- 
legged, chewing a chicken. On the bridge an old man was 
sitting, in the uniform of a Serbian general, with a youngster 
in attendance in Russian uniform, from whose hip pocket pro- 
truded the butt of an automatic. I found the old gentleman 
was a Montenegrin general, so introduced myself, and we sat 
and chatted about the good times I had had in his country. 
He seemed pleased to meet an Englishman who knew the 
Black Mountain, as well as his tongue. He left the boat at 
Smederevo, where he seemed to be on the Jookout for some- 
one, and some days later I read in the papers that he had been 
arrested, together with his son, when trying to slip across the 
river into Rumanian territory, and was to be tried for plotting 
against the Union. 

The Hungarian bank is flat steppe-land, with black earth, 
like Southern Russia, as far as the eye can reach, and much 
farther, but the Serbian bank is hilly and covered with vineyards 
as far as Smederevo, and a very good white wine they produce. 
The hills come to an end at Smederevo, where the Morava 
flows in from the south. This is an important strategic point, 
dominated by an imposing fortress, whose massive, battle- 
mented walls and towers are said to enclose an area of forty 
acres. It was built by Djuradj, or George, Brankovic, last 
Despot of Serbia. It is quite likely that it was he who also 
planted the vineyards. George was a great character, a hand- 
some, wealthy, and gifted man, who had distinguished him- 
self as a cavalry commander. After a romantic, turbulent life, 
he succeeded to the precarious despotate of Serbia at the 
age of sixty, and maintained his position for another thirty 
years, eventually dying, when he had turned ninety, from a 
wound received in a duel. A few months later, Belgrad became 
the seat of an Ottoman pashalic. 

By the mouth of the Morava the country is flat, but mountains 
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are to be seen in the distance as we approach Golubac, where 
in 1428 the Turks, by an act of treachery, destroyed the army 
of Sigismond of Hungary, who had come to help the Serbian 
Despot. It was a particularly bloody battle, by land and water, 
and won the Sultan a large slice of Serbian territory. 

And as the boat nears Bazias, the Danube seems to come to 
an end. A wall of rock faces us, as the lofty spur of the 
Carpathians bends to the south across the river and swings 
down into the Balkans. The steamer heads for the cliff, but 
suddenly turning aport, finds a narrow opening between the 
rocks and enters the fine scenery of the Kazan Pass, the Defile 
of the Cauldron. The cliffs rise sheer out of the water and a 
goat could scarcely find a path. At a little height above the 
water-level there is a persistent row of square holes, each 
seemingly about four inches across. This is where the Emperor 
Trajan, to march his armies through Moesia to the conquest 
of Dacia in A.D. 103, built a wonderful road, supported on 
timbers driven into these holes in the cliff on one side and on 
pontoons on the other.1 The emperor, who must have been 
what the French would call un rude lapin, in pardonable pride 
at this engineering feat, engraved an inspection on the face of 
the cliff, clearly visible from the boat to this day, which runs: 


IMP CAESAR DIVI NERVAE F NERVA TRAJANVS 
AVG GERM PONT MAXIMUS 


Presently we leave the pass, the ground is less lofty, and we 
come to Kladovo, a little town that is the seat of the local 
caviar industry. In the old days, on the Austro-Hungarian 
boats, goodly portions of this delicacy were served up with 
the table @’hote, but nowadays caviar is as expensive on the 
Danube as in Russia. Finally we come to Prahovo, the last 
Serbian village, the port for the wines of Negotin and for the 
coal, copper, and gold of Zajecar. And when I was last there, 


+ His chief engineer, Apollodorus, must have been a very capable man. 
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there were lying on the quay several truckloads of the rich, 
auriferous, dark-blue copper ore from Bor, which the Germans 
had exploited during the war, and in their hurried retreat left 
lying by the river-side. 

A little farther on the Timok runs into the Danube, and there 
Bulgaria begins. 
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A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN IN SERBIA 


THE country round Belgrad is at its best in the spring, when 
every Serbian plum-tree in every Serbian garden is a mass of 
bloom, and the woods and hedges outside the town are ablaze 
with the big pink blossoms of wild quince. The road through 
Toptider to the interior runs past the KoSutnjak, the Deer 
Park, through a pretty valley, with wooded hills on each flank, 
water meadows by the stream, and villas and bungalows dotted 
upon the slopes. I bought one of these, a pretty little white 
cottage, with a delightful vineyard and an orchard of very 
varied fruit where, when we had supplied our little farm with 
livestock, we lived in comfort and happiness. The place was 
thronged with visitors from town on Sundays, and sometimes 
we had uninvited breakfast parties. True, there were disad- 
vantages, for in winter the place was barely accessible, and the 
horses, which I had bought across the Danube, jibbed at the 
hill on which the house stood, so that sometimes I felt I 
deserved the nickname /e fou de Rakovica, which some friends 
in Belgrad gave me. 

One day, when the horses were hauling a load of planks for 
me, they refused to face the slope. A party of passing peasants 
came running to the rescue, and with yells and blows urged 
the animals on. But they were stubborn, so the men actually 
lifted the cart upon their shoulders and pushed. It was like 
Horatius on the bridge, when those behind cried “Forward!” 
and those in front cried “‘Back!’’ for, hard as the men pushed, 
the horses backed still harder, till suddenly they gave way, 
plunging forwards at a gallop, my general utility man Mihajlo 
tacing to keep up with them. 

And then a strange thing happened. As from below I watched 
their mad career up the hill, the long planks developed a 
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rhythmic swing, up and down, and the cart seemed to stretch 
and become longer; it was no optical illusion, for it was actually 
lengthening, until, just near the top, the two hind wheels and 
the back half of the cart parted from the front, the timber fell 
crashing to the ground, and the hind wheels came rolling back 
down the hill, while the horses, their load thus unexpectedly 
lightened, cleared the top with the front portion at full gallop. 

I thanked the men and invited them to take a litre of wine 
in the inn beside the road. But they declined. 

“No, Gosp’ Kapetane,” they said. ““We know you, and some 
of us served with you at Lembet.” 

In winter the slime and the mud in the road, the deep ruts, 
or snow, or sheets of ice made life wearisome, but it was worth 
it, for in the spring the hills were carpeted with wild flowers 
and our valley a riot of colour. The prevailing tint was blue, 
not yellow, as in England, and the slopes above us were ablaze 
with azure, cobalt, and ultramarine. No garden flowers were 
needed, and the house was always a mass of bouquets. Our 
favourite was a flower like a cyclamen, deep-blue in colour, 
which grew in profusion in the water-meadows that fringed 
the brook below. This brook gave its name to the place, 
Rakovica (Rakovitsa), from the quantities of rakovi or crayfish 
that swarmed in it. 

The first sign of spring was a tall, slender stem that reared 
itself from the dug-over ground and slowly uncoiled, until it 
developed into the bushy foliage and scarlet paper pouch of 
the “winter cherry,” Physalis alkekingi, of which there were 
regular thickets along the hedges. Our plum orchard, too, was 
rich, for this is the characteristic fruit of the country. From it 
the Serbs distil their plum-brandy, svovica, and the crushed 
pulp, pekmez, is consumed largely in the country and exported 
as a basis for jam. We had too many peach-trees, breskve; apri- 
cots, kajsye; medlars, musmule; apples, jabuke; and quinces, 
dunje. The latter are much prized by the Serbs, who use them 
largely in cooking, especially in stews. There are two sorts, the 
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smaller ones, termed by the natives male quinces, and the 
females, as big as a man’s head. We sent a cartload up to the 
hospital. There were also ribizle, currants, but no ogrozi, 
gooseberries, nor maline, raspberries, so we imported some 
canes and planted them. 

But our pride was in our vines. One splendid Muscat 
climbed up the front of the house, and from our bedroom 
window we could pick a bunch of the delicious, great, white 
grapes of the finest flavour. The vineyard contained about 
twelve hundred vines, planted by the former owner, who had 
selected only those of the best quality. He had produced 
enough wine for his own consumption, but, as I had no 
knowledge of viticulture, I preferred to buy my wine and use 
the fruit for dessert. 

I did, however, take one lesson in the art, and it was very 
interesting. At a time when pruning of the untidy Cokoti or 
stumps was urgently necessary, and I was afraid to begin for 
fear of doing, in my ignorance, damage that might take two 
years to repair, I received a visit from one of my veterans, a 
man named Zlatibor, part-owner of a vineyard near Smederevo. 
Zlatibor had Jost an arm in the war, and so was unable to do 
any pruning himself, but he promised to send his uncle to 
help me, saying that what he did not know about vineyards was 
not worth knowing. 

Some days later I was working one sunny morning in the 
garden when a stranger strolled up and greeted me across the 
fence. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Are you that gentleman?” 

I admitted it, and he continued: 

“Y am Zlatibor’s uncle.” 

“Come in, Zlatibor’s Uncle,” I exclaimed. “‘Come in and be 
welcome.” 

The excellent fellow had travelled all the way from 
Smederevo, and walked from Belgrad, simply to help me prune 
the vineyard and teach me the rudiments of the art. 
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Now each vine is a gnarled stem called the dcokot, sticking 
out of the ground. Out of its polled head there grow a dozen 
or more long twigs, or Joze. These he trimmed round, until the 
earth was strewn with relics, and we were provided with a stock 
of firelighters. But on each cokot he left three or four twigs, 
cut off at different lengths, and that is where the art comes 
in, to know which to leave as a kondir, and how long it should 
be, and which as pomoénici or assistants, and also how long 
they should be, and which to shear right off. Sometimes he 
cut off whole chunks of the éokot, with bunches of twigs 
hanging from it. He kept up a running commentary as he 
worked: 

“This will give two bunches, this one.” 

Tt seemed like magic. 

And when he had done he refused to accept any remunera- 
tion, but insisted on my acceptance, as a souvenir, of a bottle 
of old komovica, or brandy, of his own distilling. 

The prettiest spot in the garden was the well, where, during 
the drought, our neighbours used to come to beg a pitcher of 
the cold, pure water, which never failed. It was fenced in 
and shaded with a well-grown thorny willow, which cast a 
sweet fragrance all over the garden at dusk, probably the 
Babylonian willow, Eleagnus angustifolia, L. The well supplied 
us with its share of adventure, for one day, when by some 
mischance the gate had been left open, a turkey had fallen in 
and been drowned. We fished him out, not without difficulty, 
for the well was deep, and when we ate him afterwards we 
found the meat so tender that we decided to drown our table 
birds in future instead of beheading them. That was my job, 
but I never enjoyed it, least of all with the geese, as they were 
so tame and confiding. Even cutting off their heads hardly 
seemed to kill some of those very vital birds, for a terrible 
scene occurred one day when I had decapitated a fowl. The 
carcase careered madly about the kitchen garden, pursued by 
its outraged colleagues, who vented their indignation by 
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pecking savagely at the lively but headless corpse. The ring- 
leaders in this macabre scene were the turkeys. 

But to return to our well. One day, when the tadpoles had 
absorbed their tails and gills and become converted into 
froglets, swarms of the little creatures were hopping over the 
countryside and a number fell down the well, where we could 
distinguish them swimming about on the surface of the water. 
Fishing out a dead turkey was child’s play compared with the 
job of catching a dozen or more active froglings. So after a 
council of war we took advantage of the offer of Betty, aged 
twelve, who volunteered to go down into the clammy depths 
to fish them all out. I put a safety line round her waist, she 
straddled across the bucket, and I let her down. With a cup 
she scooped up the game and tipped them into the bucket and 
was hauled up, dripping and shivering, but triumphant. 

I had a field of lucerne above the house, from which we 
took three crops in a season. I mobilized all the household 
and we succeeded in cutting and carting it ourselves, an effort 
also that was not without adventure. 

The horse, Higran, was a powerful black from Novi Sad, 
but the wagon had neither brake nor skid, and the animal was 
scarcely able to hold back the weight when it was loaded, and 
the hill was rough and steep. My eldest daughter, aged then 
about fifteen, was the horsewoman of the family, retaining 
reminiscences of the hunting-field, so she took the reins, holding 
Higran well up and steadying herself by putting her arm 
through the rope that held the load in position. But the horse 
could not hold it, the weight pressed on him down hill, the 
speed grew, and things looked very nasty, when the girl, 
with presence of mind, tried to turn him steadily to the level 
ground on the right before the momentum was too great. But 
the turn was too sharp and the whole thing toppled over, with 
her underneath. A shaky old peasant named Milos came to the 
rescue and succeeded in pulling her out. She was lucky enough 
to get off with a broken arm. 
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It was rather strenuous work, having one’s home ten kilo- 
metres out and going every day into Belgrad, especially as my 
office was at the far end of the town. The usual transport was 
by rail, for the main line of the Orient Express passed a little 
below our garden. Every morning there came by the market- 
train, crammed with peasants and their produce. This was 
known as the pilecar and was due at our halt at 6.20 a.m. Of 
course, under conditions at the time it was generally late. By 
good luck the usual driver, Franja, was a kum of mine, which 
means that I was the chief witness at his wedding and god- 
father to his prospective children. This relationship is sacred 
in Serbia and my kum and I were bound by ties as thick as 
those of blood. He therefore arranged to give me warning of 
the approach of the train by a whistle. So in summer I used 
to have breakfast on the verandah at a quarter to six and watch 
for the column of smoke and steam which betrayed the presence 
of the train in the woods of Kievo and, when he whistled on 
rounding the bend of Knezevac, it was time to race across 
the stubble and catch the train at Rakovica. It was usually 
half an hour, an hour, or even more than an hour late and as 
a rule I could enjoy my breakfast and a pipe in tranquillity, 
but one awful morning it was punctual. I tore across the heavy 
maize stubble, my neighbour, an elderly Inspector of the 
Ministry of Communications, and a railway official himself, 
gasped out, panting: 

“Tt is a damned insult to have to run, for the pilecar too, 
whose mother was a fast woman!” 

Even once on board our troubles were not over. The train 
was made up of cattle-trucks and the peasants sat upon their 
bags of produce, or, if they had none, they did not sit at all. 
In winter it was advisable to make friends with the guard for 
the sake of the warmth of the brake-van, which was heated by 
a stove with a flue leading out through the roof. Often 
enough we were kept waiting at Topcider, perhaps half 
an hour, perhaps an hour or more. Consequently, on some 
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mornings I would be im my office at seven and at others 
barely by nine. 

The train returned early in the afternoon, usually starting 
punctually and less crowded, for the peasants had exchanged 
their produce for money. One day, when I was sitting on the 
floor dangling my feet outside and reading a newspaper from 
England, a sturdy fellow asked me civilly: 

“Pardon me, Gospodine, in what language is that newspaper?” 

“Tn English, brother,” I replied. 

“And canst thou then read English, in the name of God?” 

ssi can.’ 

“That is strange indeed.” 

“Hardly, for you see, I am an Englishman.” 

“An Englishman? Yet thou speakest Serb?” 

“Yes, I speak Serb.” 

“That is fine, for as many tongues as a man knows, so many 
men is he worth. And thou speakest our tongue well too, 
Gospodine, but I knew a landsman of thine who spoke it even 
better.” 

I knew what was coming, and so helped him, at the same 
time offering him a cigarette. He took it with dignity, puffed it 
a moment, and then continued: 

“Tt was at Salonika. I was groom to Colonel Staja Stajic, 
and an English officer used to ride over very often to dine with 
the colonel. He rode a fine tall bay horse, a bit narrow in the 
chest, perhaps, but still a powerful animal.” 

Then I revealed myself to him, and the good fellow was 
delighted. 

“Ah, Gosp’ Kapetane,”’ he said, “how disappointed the 
colonel was that he could not go with thee to Mount 
Athos.” 

“Who is that speaking of the Holy Mountain?” interrupted 
a voice from behind. “I too have been to Mount Athos.” 

“Indeed, brother?” I asked, “and when? Surely thou wert 
not a monk?” 
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“It was on the Salonika front,’ continued the voice, 
“and I was making a road for the English to the Holy 
Mountain.” 

“And where wert thou working, brother, and what was the 
name of the nearest village?” 

“Ak Bunar.” 

I had guessed as much. Ak Bunar is a little way off the 
Seres Road, many days’ journey from the Holy Mountain and 
in quite the wrong direction, but what should a Serbian 
peasant know of geography, when my English batman had 
been several days in Macedonia before he discovered that he 
was not in France? 

“And what was the name of thine officer, brother>?”’ 

“A funny name, an English name. I remember now, it was 
Berovic.” 

The groom laughed. 

“Art thou not ashamed, brother, not to recognize thine own 
commanding officer?” 

Uniform certainly does make a difference, and I was never 
surprised at not being recognized at an unexpected meeting. 
A couple of men were working in a little limepit just below 
our home and I passed the time of day with them constantly. 
One morning I said to them: 

“Judging by your accent, you are from the south, my 
friends, and I daresay from Macedonia.” 

“Ves, we are Greeks from Salonika.” 

“And what did you do in the Great War?” 

“We were in the British army,” answered one proudly. 

“Oh, so you were in the British army, were you? And what 
was your unit?” 

“We were making a road from Salonika to Seres.” 

“And what was the name of your officer?”’ 

“A funny name, an English name. It began with an Mp. 
Ah, I remember now, it was Captain Mpor.” 

“Right first time,” I said, “and you ought to be ashamed of 
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yourselves,” I went on, chaffing them, “not to recognize your 
own commanding officer.” 

Often enough we drove into town and back, especially 
when there was much shopping to be done, usually in the 
four-wheeled dogcart, locally called stajrvagn, from the 
German, or, when there was corn or other heavy supplies to 
bring back, in the peasant’s cart. As these are usually occupied 
by peasants in their native costume, it seemed incongruous to 
see a foreigner holding the reins. I remember one day the 
astonishment of the Regent, who motored past, on seeing 
genuine srpska Rola, laden with sacks of corn, driven by an 
Englishman with four little English girls perched upon the sacks. 

It was a pretty drive up the pleasant valley past the fragrant 
limes of the KoSutnjak and park of Topcider. Here was a 
Government model farm, with a prison adjoining, which pro- 
vided labour for the ground and for the big quarries across the 
road, One morning, when driving past the familiar sight of a 
gang of prisoners, some with clanking chains, I saw a tall 
figure carrying a rifle, one of the guards, whose face seemed 
vaguely familiar. I looked again, and he saluted in surprise. It 
was Obrad, my old yard-foreman. He had shaved his beard 
and looked years younger. 

*“Zdravo, Obradé!” I called to him. 

“Zdravo, Gosp’ Kapetane!” he answered. 

‘And what art thou doing here? Hast thou a good job, old 
rascal?” 

“I have, Gosp’ Kapetane, thanks be to God. I get good pay, 
good food, and light work.” 

“And what happens if a prisoner escapes?” 

“T shoot.” 

“And if you miss?” 

“T have to take his place in the gang and serve out the rest 
of his sentence.” 

This seems a fair and just arrangement. As I have said, the 
Serbs are a logical people. 
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Escapes do sometimes occur, though not often. Men serving 
sentences of fifteen years or more, usually desperadoes and 
murderers, wear chains, and it is weird to hear them clanking 
as the men walk by in their gangs, carefully watched by the 
armed warders. But one day three men, working under the eye 
of the guard in a field at some distance from the others, sud- 
denly felled the warder, and all three bolted for cover to the 
adjoining forest. Another guard at once fired, a difficult shot, 
as the men ran and dodged between the trees, but he brought 
down two and wounded the third. That was good shooting, but 
ten unbroken years of war have taught the Serbs how to handle 
a rifle, and bullets fly fairly freely in the Balkans generally. 

Below the railway line, opposite our house, was a roadside 
kafana or inn, a dull, white building with a few massive 
tables and a vinous smell. There was a pleasant shady verandah 
outside and the walls were decorated with a crude panorama 
of pine-trees and mountains. Soon after our arrival I went in 
to buy some wine. 

“Dobar dan, Gazdo,” I said. “Good morning, landlord.” 

“Now I know who you are,” was his reply. “I have seen 
you go by and heard you talking Serb. There cannot be two 
Englishmen about who talk Serb, especially with a Montenegrin 
accent. You were in Montenegro. I have seen your photograph 
in Nikola’s house. .. . You know . . . your old friend Nikola 
Knezevic. He’s a friend of mine too. But it is many years since 
I was in Cetinje.” 

The villagers returning home in the evenings used this inn 
as a port of call, celebrating their lightheartedness by senluk, so 
that the bullets whizzed over our roof every evening. On one 
occasion the shooting was more serious, for a soldier and a 
gendarme had a quarrel over their cups; both were armed and 
the latter shot the former dead. 

My family soon grew accustomed to this firing, but it seemed 
a bit more serious one evening, when there was a private battle 
in a cornfield adjoining our gate. The tenant of a neighbouring 
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house turned out, rifle in hand, to shoot a chicken-thief. Both 
took cover in the standing corn and blazed away merrily at each 
other. Round after round they fired, and the ping of the bullets 
passed uncomfortably near our door. Another neighbour, who 
lived a little higher up the hill, came out and called to the 
belligerents, “Fire low, this is an inhabited house,’ whereupon 
I called out, “No, you fellows, fire a bit higher; this is an 
inhabited house too!” They were, however, sufficiently con- 
siderate to have some regard for neutrals, and avoided shooting 
either too high or too low. The duel died away after a time, 
when able-bodied men from Knezevac appeared with rifle and 
bandolier to quell the disturbance and maintain the peace. 

That same piece of ground had been fought over often 
enough before. It was dangerous to ride over the hills, for the 
long grass concealed many deep and narrow trenches. Our 
garden, too, was full of the refuse of war, and when digging 
we constantly turned up shell splinters, cartridge clips, old 
bayonets, and other tell-tale rubbish, while in the lower 
corner of the vineyard a Serb and an Austrian had found a 
soldier’s grave. It was along this valley that the Austrians 
hurried back to their own country, when Voivoda Misi¢ 
hammered them at Rudnik in 1915. 

Apart from the habitually armed men, there were real 
ruffians in the neighbourhood, though in the course of time 
they were all rounded up by the police. One of these gentry 
called one evening at a bungalow occupied by some Russian 
refugees a few yards from us. The door was opened by the 
young wife, who was at the time alone in the house. The 
brigand ordered her roughly to hand over all her valuables. 
With admirable presence of mind the Russian girl turned as 
though to fetch them and, picking up a small occasional table 
as the first weapon handy, suddenly struck him with it with 
all her strength with the edge, right in the face. 

Still, I had no qualms about leaving my family for some days 
at a time, as Mihajlo was a sturdy and absolutely devoted 
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fellow. The dog, Bula, too, created an atmosphere of fear, and 
I had sedulously cultivated the reputation of having been a 
leader of irregulars in Macedonia, accustomed to shoot straight 
and quickly. On one excursion I took my second daughter, then 
aged about fourteen. She had fully entered into the spirit of 
living in the Balkans, and only a year later, when a chicken- 
thief appeared in the garden, she had picked up my gun and 
dashed out at him, effectively frightening him away. We had a 
pleasant trip up the Save, between the hills of Serbia on the 
south bank and the swamps of willow, sallow, and alder on the 
Hungarian side, with no sign of life save the occasional figure 
of a heron. Sabac (Shabats), the first town to be bombarded 
in the war, had suffered severely and more than half the town 
had been destroyed, and the population reduced to about five 
thousand. The shattered church was entirely filled with a great 
mound of earth which covered, they told me, the bodies of 
old men, women, and children, massacred by the Magyars on 
their occupation. We made an excursion by the narrow-gauge 
railway to Kovilja¢a Banja, on the Bosnian border, scene of the 
heavy fighting on the first advance of the enemy into Serbia in 
July 1914. The famous baths were badly damaged, but being 
repaired at the time of our visit; still, a great deal remained to 
be done, and the Serbs were anxious, for they felt that, unless 
their wonderful baths were in proper working order, no one 
in the country could be expected to enjoy good health. The 
journey was interesting enough, and every minute some fellow- 
traveller would point out the scene of a tough fight or massacre 
of non-combatants, in which way this district suffered terribly. 
And this was the land that had been described in a book a 
few years before the war as ““The Poor Man’s Paradise,” where 
eggs cost twopence a dozen, and a chicken could be bought 
for a few pence. One man assured me that in those happy 
days he had bought a goat for sixpence, eaten the meat, and 
then sold the skin for ninepence. 

As we sat on the floor of the truck and dangled our feet in 
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the air, my daughter cried out at the sight of great clumps of 
yellow irises. But unfortunately there were none near the 
stations where we stopped, and although we were travelling 
slowly enough, it hardly seemed possible to pick any. But an 
old soldier sitting near by had understood her gesture. “Does 
the little maid want some of those pretty perunike?” he asked. 
That word interested me, for it is perhaps the only survival 
trace in the modern tongue of the old pagan Slav god of thunder, 
Perun, except a village of that name near Split, in Dalmatia. 

A little later, to the child’s delight, the man reappeared with 
his arms full of the gorgeous yellow flowers. His procedure 
had been to climb forward on the train to the front, taking 
advantage of the slow speed, jump down at a suitable spot, 
hurriedly seize a bundle of the flowers in time to jump back on 
the last coach, and make his way forward again. 

We met friends at every stop. At Loznica I saw a Serb ina 
Subara or high cap. 

“Zdravo, Stepane!” I greeted him, and he dropped his 
bundles in amazement, as he saluted; it was he who had built 
my little stone house at Lembet. He was soon singing our 
praises to all our fellow-passengers. 

“Tn the name of God, brother,” I heard the guard say, “if 
I had but known, I would not have allowed him to pay for his 
ticket.” 

As we went on board the steamer at Sabac, my girl asked me: 

“Papa, who was the man who saluted you as we came on 
board and then carried our bags>” 

“That was Milorad, my child, he was my cook at Lembet.” 

Another trip had less charm but more incident. It was mid- 
winter and the ground was covered with snow. I went into the 
station-buffet at Lapovo and asked whether there was time to 
lunch. A man sprang up in a far corner. 

“Don’t worry, Gosp’ Kapetane! I am the engine-driver, and 
Milan here is guard. We both served under you at Lembet, 
and we will not let the train go without you.” 
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The next important station was Cuprija (Tyupriya), not a 
very interesting place, famous chiefly for its turkeys. In the 
old days many a bird found its way from here to English tables, 
for every December seventy tons of them were dispatched over 
the frontier at Sabac and marketed as Hungarian birds. 
Cuprija then had a unique privilege, that locomotives were not 
allowed to whistle when passing through, for that disturbed 
the turkeys. A tale is told of a local breeder that is worth 
quoting, as a sample of Serbian peasant humour. A prominent 
raiser of turkeys had telegraphed to Belgrad to an hotel to 
reserve him accommodation. When he arrived he was astonished, 
on being conducted to his room by the proprietor, to find all 
the furniture removed and some big perches put up instead. 

From Cuprija we proceeded by a narrow mountain line to 
visit the Government colliery at Senj. The station, about a mile 
below the mine, was kept by a cheerful young man with an 
accordian. He told me he had to walk to his home every even- 
ing, which, he said, was exciting, and dangerous too in winter, 
when the mountain wolves are on the prowl. They track a 
man, unknown to him, as far as a suitable spot, when they 
charge. The attack of a big wolf is a fearful thing. There is no 
time to draw and shoot, and the only defence is to carry a long 
knife ready in the hand and raise it instantly when the brute 
springs at your throat and so catch him on the point. Every 
winter there are a number of fatal occurrences in the Balkans, 
especially in the mountain districts. At times the police organize 
a hajka, or drive, when the countryside turns out with rifles 
and guns, sweeps the district, and destroy all the wolves 
they can. 

But in the daytime there is no danger, and I had a pleasant 
stroll up to the mine. When I had done my work I missed the 
mineral train that was running down and was compelled to 
walk down to the station. When I got there a terrible sight met 
my eyes. The little train was wrecked completely and of the 
half dozen men on board, the stationmaster, by jumping in 
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the nick of time, had saved his life but lost his volatility, as 
also two other men in the last truck, which alone had escaped 
a complete smash. But the engine-driver, stoker, and one other 
had been carried into the little office. There we saw two figures 
prone upon the floor. The driver had been killed outright, 
though there were no marks upon him. They had telephoned 
up to the mine for a coffin to be made, and to Cuprija for the 
relief engine and a doctor. 

So we sat and waited. Presently a man arose, looked carefully 
at one of the figures on the floor, lit two candles, which he 
placed at the head and the foot, and telephoned . . . for another 
coffin. 

At dusk the third man, whose leg had been cut off, made a 
feeble sign to a police official, who had arrived. 

“T am going to die now, sir,” he whispered faintly. “You 
will find fifty dinars in my pocket; please give them to my 
wife.” 

And then they telephoned for a third coffin. 

It was midnight before the relief engine arrived, with a 
single yan, and two o’clock before we left, stewing in the over- 
heated brake, though thankful for the warmth, sitting on the 
coffins, and it was four before we reached Cuprija. 

I returned home the next night by a troop train, thanks to 
the courtesy of the officer in command, and at Mladenovac, the 
last stop before Belgrad, I spoke to the driver, complaining 
how tantalizing it was to pass the foot of my garden and yet 
be taken all the way into Belgrad at night. 

“Come on to the engine with me,” he said, “and bring your 
bag.” 

I did so, and as we rounded the bend at KneZevac, he pulled 
the whistle and made the air hideous. 

“What are you doing that for?” I asked. 

“To let your wife know that you are coming horie,” he said, 
and a moment later he slowed down, bringing the engine to a 
standstill immediately below my garden. Surely enough, 
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Mihajlo had understood the whistle and was there to meet me. 
I thanked the driver, who was a stranger to me, whereupon he 
saluted and said: 

““Gosp’ Kapetane, I have eaten your bread and salt in Mace- 
donia. Whenever I am driving a train in Serbia I will gladly 
stop it for you to alight or to mount. S Bogom!” 

Our neighbours in the little village of KneZevac were very 
friendly, and we often exchanged visits. In winter this was a 
horror, for the roads in the village were two feet or more deep 
in slime. Sometimes there would be stepping stones along the 
edge by the fences and this illustrates a common Serbian 
expression, “he sticks to it, kao pian plota (ikea drunkard to 
the fence).” Any attempt at paving these quagmires is marred 
by the daily procession of oxen and cattle. Each house stands in 
a yard filled with stacks of firewood and poultry, guarded by 
noisy dogs. It is unpleasant to be followed down the slush by 
these untamed creatures, especially at night, and it was neces- 
sary to carry a stout stick, though nothing short of a loaded 
bludgeon would have been of any use against an animal of the 
calibre of our Bula. These dogs are also a grave source of 
danger of hydrophobia, which is also frequently spread by 
wolves, so that it is practically impossible to stamp out this 
plague in a Continental country. For this reason, if for no 
other, I always carried a pistol, and impressed on my children 
the necessity of recognizing the danger and fleeing from it. 
The danger came very near home to us, for the child of our 
cook was bitten by a mad dog. The brute came tearing and 
foaming over the hill at Toptider, snapping blindly at anything 
in its path. At the moment the little girl, aged about fifteen, 
was playing in the fields. The terrified child screamed and 
ran, but the raving beast sprang at her, badly lacerating the 
shoulder, and then proceeded on its death-dealing course until 
shot by a soldier, but not before it had bitten eight people. 
The poor child was packed off post haste to Zagreb to be 
pasteurized, and was discharged as cured three weeks later. But 
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a few months afterwards she suddenly developed a relapse and . 
died before we could get her to the British Pasteur Institute 
at Nis. 

The houses in the village are substantially built of stone or 
brick, plastered over, with tiled roofs. The floors are of boards 
in the better houses, but in the more remote districts and poorer 
homes more often of trampled earth. How they keep them at all 
clean is a mystery, for wading-boots would be the only suitable 
wear in a Serbian village in winter. Yet the natives wear only 
woollen Sarape, or socks, and opanke. 

Like the peasants of Hungary, the Serbs love white linen, 
and in summer look clean and neat in their kosulje, or shirts, 
tied round the waist with a gaudy pojas, or girdle, and over all 
a gunj, or sleeveless jacket. The ordinary working costume con- 
sists of long breeches tapering to the ankle, and a jacket with 
sleeves, of a coarse brown homespun that will wear for a life- 
time, while the Sunday best is usually of dark-blue cloth of 
the same cut, braided with black. The usual headgear is a high, 
conical cap, the subara, but after the war many men were wear- 
ing the smart forage cap called Sajkaéa, like a brimless Homburg. 
There is, of course, great local variation in costume. 

The women wear variegated clothes, the details of which 
vary locally. They are always rich in embroidery, in bright 
colours on a basis of white linen or cotton. Like the men, they 
usually wear socks and sandals, but have a variegated skirt with 
the corners tucked up and turned back, and a brilliant apron. 
The girls usually part their hair in the middle and plaster it 
down with “‘listeners-in,” coiled like snails at the sides. They 
are stalwart lasses, who think nothing of tramping several 
miles into market and back, carrying on their shoulders a 
slightly bent pole called obramnica, which, in the hands of a 
sturdy country wench may be a formidable weapon. At each 
end there hangs a bucket with eggs, butter, cream, cheese, 
kajmak, or honey, and usually a bunch of live fowls, tied head 
downwards by their feet. 
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The type of feature is, as a rule, coarse, but in every village 
there is generally one beauty, and I have seen very handsome 
peasant women, though, of course, they age early owing to 
their hard life. As a rule they are dark-eyed, through admixture 
of Southern and Eastern blood, but often enough one sees the 
fair hair and blue eyes of the typical Slav. They are of fine 
physique, as befits the mothers of so virile a race. 

In sharp distinction to the habits of the precani across the 
water, where, they say, it is like “dobar dan” (good morning), 
since the Magyars introduced the traditions of Asia, casual 
immorality is almost unknown in the villages of Serbia. At the 
same time, especially since the war, the marriage bond was 
not regarded with the reverence of former days, at least during 
the years following the war, and a man and woman would often 
dispense with the formality of a wedding, which involves 
extensive entertainment. 

Townsfolk and the country people are mutually antagonistic 
in Serbia as elsewhere. The latter dub the former dzezvare, 
saying that they are constantly brewing coffee, and implying 
that they are the petty swindlers of the cafés, while in the 
mouth of the townsmen the word seljak (villager) usually means 
a boor. But still, it is the villagers who are the cream of the 
country. Life to them means hard work for man, woman, and 
child. The wives and daughters wield the métika, or heavy hoe, 
their favourite agricultural instrument, with muscular arms, 
while quite tiny children know the responsibility of tending the 
cattle and bringing the herds home at dusk to the byre. But 
they are not hired labourers, much less serfs of some magnate 
owning vast latifundia, as were their brethren in Hungary and 
Rumania. As we have said already, the Serb is a yeoman farmer, 
owning and working his own little estate, a free man with his 
stake in the country. 

This independence of spirit makes the servant question as 
acute in Serbia as anywhere else, if not more so. The Serbs 
do not take kindly to domestic service, and householders are 
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obliged to look across the rivers for help in their household 
life. The name of Slovene is almost synonymous with groom 
in the territories of what was Austria~Hungary, and girls from 
the hills of Slovenacka are much sought after, as they are 
clean and industrious, though of independent spirit and quick 
temper. The Hungarians are good servants, and among the 
mixed population of the Banat the observant traveller can detect 
the difference between the neat Hungarian villages and the 
often slovenly disarray of the Serbian hamlets, for the girls of 
the former have learnt the elements of domestic science in good 
houses, while the latter are too independent to demean them- 
selves, as they consider, by entering into service for hire with 
strangers and consequently they retain their old primitive 
habits. 

We were fortunate in securing the services of a young 
Hungarian answering to the universal name of Bertha. She 
could speak quite good English and explained that she had been 
married to an Englishman, steward of a London club, and so 
knew our ways. Bertha was a very competent and versatile 
young woman, and one day when we slaughtered a pig, she 
offered to make use of every part of the animal, adding that she 
knew the work as she had been married to a butcher. 

“But we thought your husband was a club steward,”’ we said 
in surprise. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “but that was another one.” 

And when I wanted a razor set, Bertha, as usual, came to 
the rescue. 

“YT understand the work,” she said, ‘as I was married to a 
barber.” 

“But we thought your husband was a butcher!” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “‘but that was another one.” 

At Rakovica she succumbed to the fascination of a tall and 
handsome young villager. I was obliged to wink at any irregu- 
larities, as I simply could not prevent the swains from meeting 
secretly by night. And yet on Christmas Eve we lost our 
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treasure, for she melted away, leaving us to cook our dinner 
ourselves. For the gay young villager had tired of his ‘“‘wife,” 
“divorced” her, and “married”? Bertha, prosto ondko, just like 
that, as she explained afterwards, for before long she was 
selling us meat and once again able to say with truth that she 
had been “‘married”’ to a butcher. 

She was succeeded by a wild creature, also from over the 
water, extremely erratic, with the good point that she was not 
afraid of hornets. There were usually a dozen or more of these 
formidable insects sucking the sweet sap that exuded from a 
wound in a quince-tree near the kitchen door and, having heard 
that they are so fierce that three will kill a horse, I had offered 
a reward of one dinar for every dead hornet brought to me. It 
became expensive, for Bertha II earned many dinars, paying 
scant attention to the numerous stings. 

But even stranger was the servant of some acquaintances of 
ours, who were astonished, on paying her wages at the end of 
the month, to see her place half the money carefully upon the 
floor in the corner of the kitchen. 

“What on earth are you doing that for, Bertha?” they asked, 
and she replied: 

“That is for Pera. He has earned it, for I promised him half 
my wages for cleaning the dishes and plates.” 

Pera was the dog. 

The pop or priest of course plays an important part in 
village life. He is generally but a peasant himself, and often 
little better educated than his flock. He is of course married, 
and the domestic life of the pop and his popadija scarcely differ 
from that of his parishioners. The pop at Toptider was an old 
friend, as he had been chaplain to Colonel Staji¢ at Salonika. 
He was a great sportsman, and before the war used to breed 
horses. In Macedonia he would tramp for miles in the heat in 
his black clothes to see a horse-show, a race, or jumping 
competition. He told me a tale of his little grandson, whom 
he had heard saying his prayers. The little chap repeated, 
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“Give us this day our daily bread and some nice roast lamb 
with it.” 

Another tale of a pop shows that the Serbian villager is not 
lacking in mother wit. He had occasion to rebuke one of his 
flock for stealing, and asked: 

“Why did’st thou do it, my son?” 

“It was thy counsel, Father,” replied the man. 

“How my counsel? What were my words?” asked the pop in 
surprise. 

“You said, Father, ‘Molt se Boga, pa kradi (Pray unto God 
and steal)’ ” 

“Bezobrazluk! Impudence, you rascal!’ exclaimed the pop 
indignantly. “You know perfectly well that what I said was 
‘Molt se Boga, pak radi! (Pray unto God, but Work!).’ ” 

So great is the effect of a misplaced k. 


The houses are built without some parts that we should 
consider essential. There are seldom any corridors, or passages, 
the rooms intercommunicating with each other instead. There 
is no such thing as a kitchen range, and people cook on a stove 
called sparet, a corruption of the German Sparheit, a kind of 
small iron table on legs, and it is wonderful the amount and 
variety of cooking that our Berthas could manage on this 
primitive contrivance. We could not, however, manage the 
Christmas sucking-pig on it and had to make a fire in the open 
in the good old Macedonian manner, with blear-eyed old 
Milo§ to turn the spit, while Pearl, aet. 9, looked on sobbing at 
the end of her pet, which she used to carry round the garden 
by its hind legs. 

General heating was effected by iron stoves standing in the 
middle of the room, with flues leading through the ceiling. 
This was not elegant, but was economic of heat, as the benefit 
of the radiation from the flues is not lost. Our only fuel was 
wood, usually beech, occasionally oak, which we bought for 
about a hundred dinars a metre in the woodyards in Belgrad. 
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When we had paid for haulage to Rakovica, sawing and split- 
ting, it became expensive, though of course when we were 
living in the country Mihajlo and I did the heavy work. In 
town, Albanian testerasi (sawyers) have made almost a monopoly 
of this business, making house to house visits with their frame- 
saws. Later, small portable circular saws driven by motor or 
oil engine made their appearance, and their scream as the saw 
ate into the wood became a common sound in the streets of 
Belgrad. 

There was a certain amount of sport at Rakovica, and on the 
hills around I often used to bag a partridge or a hare, but 
never had any luck with quail, for want of a good dog, and 
rabbits do not occur in Serbia. Non-game birds were numerous 
and interesting. The black-and-white wings of the grey shrikes 
would flicker along the telegraph wires, as we drove along the 
road, and often a hoopoe (pupavica) would fly with dipping 
flight across the road, like a woodpecker, his chequered wings 
showing off prominently, or he would settle on the ground, 
flash his pretty crest, and have a dig into some dung with his 
long, curved bill. As a treat sometimes we would see the 
brilliant gold of a cock oriole (wuga). He is usually hidden 
among the deep foliage of big trees, where he would otherwise 
escape notice, as the gold and black mingle so perfectly with 
the sunshine and shade, but he betrays his presence by his 
melodious whistle, which the Serbs interpret as “Zuri, 
Milivoje! (Be quick, Milivoje!).” 

Wolves come down to the outskirts of the towns in the late 
winter, when the ground has been covered with snow for some 
months, and we always had our eyes open for them. One night, 
when the roads were a sheet of ice, and we left town at midnight 
to drive home in a high two-wheeled trap, a young veteran of 
mine, Dragi, whispered to me in Serb: 

“Are you armed, Gosp’ Kapetane? There are beasts upon the 
road.” 

Of course my wife understood this, and it naturally alarmed 
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her. It was nervous work indeed, driving that trap along the ice, 
Every moment I expected the cob to be upon his nose; twice he 
spun round suddenly, to go back to the stable in town, and I 
had to keep my eyes skinned for wolves. I knew that the brute 
would charge at the cob’s throat, and on that icy road the least 
we could hope for would be a serious smash. I nursed my pistol 
and drove with eyes and ears at attention, so it was a great 
relief when at last we saw Mihajlo, who had come to meet us 
with a lantern. Next morning, when I was harnessing up the 
cob, I saw a wolf watching me on the hillside a few hundred 
yards from the house. 

The dachshund once brought in a hamster. This is a big 
brown rodent, something like a rat, with tremendous shoulders 
and jaws. It is common enough on the north of the rivers, but 
seldom found on the Serbian side. It is known for its great 
strength, and there is an expression, vuc? kao hréak, to pull like 
a hamster. 

We were not troubled by rats, but mice were a pest, especially 
in the autumn, when they came swarming in from the fields, 
bringing a few harmless shrews in with them. We set a dozen 
traps every evening and they were usually all filled before bed- 
time, and on more than one occasion I caught four or five with 
my hands. Stoats as well as rabbits seem unknown in Serbia. 
Weasels (Jastavice) are common, and martens (Runice and 
beloduske) are not rare, nor badgers, which have the same 
reputation as with us, for the expression smrditi kao jazavac (to 
stink like a badger), is as familiar in Serb as in English. Foxes 
too, are abundant and we could usually hear them barking in 
the thickets above the house, and every night we were obliged 
to shut up the poultry in their runs. This was not easy, for they 
were very wild. A good many would come when we scattered 
corn and called, “Pi! pi! pi! but most gave us a regular 
hunt through the cabbages and corn. Pi! is the regulation call 
to chickens in Serbia, and is obviously connected with the old 
root for food. When driving pigs the natives cry, “So/ so!” the 
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origin of which will hardly puzzle philologists. They have a 
strange word for oxen, “Ajs! ajs!” (pronounced “‘ice!”’). This 
is used, too, by the peasants of Rumania and the Ukraine. 

The shortage of live stock in Serbia after the expulsion of 
the enemy made it necessary to cross the Danube to the towns 
of the Voivodina to buy horses, and with this object I had 
visited Kikinda, Becskerek, and Novi Sad. Good animals are 
sometimes to be picked up at the fairs, where the procedure in 
dealing with the dzambas, or horse-dealer, is the same as with 
us. They have the same faces, speak in the same way, and tell 
the same lies. But there are certain formalities in connection 
with a deal in horse-flesh, which makes the business more 
complicated than with us. It is necessary to have a clean bill 
of health from a veterinary officer before the animal may be 
removed, and a horse must have his passport as much as a 
man. This is a salutary regulation, as the history of every 
animal can be seen from his papers, the spread of contagious 
diseases is retarded, and the danger of theft reduced. The 
latter is an important consideration, as gipsy horse thieves ply 
their trade on the plains of Hungary. 

The region further east, between the Danube and the 
Timok, is the Black Country of Serbia. When I visited the chief 
town, Zajecar (Zayechar), I was met at the station with a 
carriage and pair by no less a person than Ljuba Lalovic, 
formerly my mess secretary at Lembet, as genial as ever, and 
even more enormous. He made a tremendous fuss of me, and 
that evening we did something to maintain the cheerful tradi- 
tion, supported by several Serbian officers and a small party 
of American ladies in charge of a Slovene lieutenant, who 
could speak good English but knew nothing whatever about 
Serbia. So I took charge of the band, and it felt quite like old 
times, though the first violin was not up to the form of 
Milanée, but the second, an oldster with a long beard and a 
romantic story, greatly interested the ladies. As a lad he had 
loved a lass, a gipsy like himself, but her father had married 
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her to another, and sent for him to play at the feast. And 
play he did like a man demented until, working himself up to 
a frenzy, he suddenly plunged a dagger into the girl’s heart. 

The sentence was imprisonment for life, but when King 
Milan declared his unfortunate war against the Bulgars, the 
old gipsy was released under an amnesty. He resumed fiddling, 
married, and had three sons. One of these had been killed in 
the war; the second, with his mother, had died of typhus; 
and only one remained, a guard on the Paracin railway. A short 
time before my visit the men on that line struck and, as martial 
law was still in force, were court-martialled. A colonel from 
the court arrived in Zajecar, and the old man anxiously asked 
him what would be done to the strikers. “Shot, of course,” 
growled the colonel, and the old man fell prone upon the floor. 
The men had been condemned for the sake of precedent, 
and afterwards pardoned, and the old fiddler was in form 
that evening, for he had just heard the good news. So we 
made merry in the approved style till the small hours. When 
I left for the Danube steamer for Belgrad, my faithful Ljuba 
embraced me and flatly refused to take any payment. 

The country round Zajecar is hilly, and in places moun- 
tainous. Andesite intrusions thrust into the limestone are 
richly impregnated with copper and gold. The Iron Hats, as 
the Saxon miners term the gravel deposits on the hilltops, 
were worked by the Romans and by the Serbian mediaeval 
kings for gold. The former have left traces of their occupation 
in the ruins of an old castle called Gamsigrad, as yet, I believe, 
unexplored. A curious feature in the scenery is the appearance 
of the numerous scattered oaks, which have the branches 
trained at right angles to the trunk, and the smaller boughs 
growing out of them vertically. The inhabitants must attach 
considerable importance to this, as every tree seemed to be 
carefully trained. They make ensilage of the young branches 
and use them as fodder, and I saw loads of green oak foliage 
given as feed to sheep in March. 
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On another occasion I paid a second visit to Sabac to see 
Zarko. Thanks to my vigorous recommendation, he had 
obtained an appointment as police official, policijski pisar, at 
Vladimirce, near his own home, not far from Sabac. We met 
at the house of his cousin, Djoka, who was shortly leaving to 
take up an appointment as Professor of* History at Skoplje, 
and sat and sipped sivovica, and chewed smoked goose breast, 
Jew’s pork, as the Serbs call it, and yarned of old times. Then 
I went to see Balkan. Zarko warned me that he had developed a 
nasty temper in his old age and was dangerous, but I could 
feel no fear of my veteran. As I walked into his stall he whinnied 
and put his muzzle affectionately and greedily, into my hand. 
So I mounted and we rode along the Valjevo road to his new 
home. It was heavy going, as the road had been torn to bits 
by military operations and not yet restored. It ran through the 
scene of some of the earliest fighting in the war, and Zarko 
pointed out a small wayside cemetery, with three wooden 
crosses. 

“That, Gosp’ Kapetane,” he said, “is the grave of the first 
men killed in the war.” 

Vladimirce is a typical North Serbian village, with a few 
white-plastered houses with roof of tiles or thatch, all 
rectangular and of uniform pattern. There is the school, the 
café, and the police station, where I once more turned in to a 
soldier’s bed. There are but few other houses, and across the 
sea of mud which is dignified by the name of street there is a 
corresponding row, but that is in another district, for the 
county boundary runs between them. There was a village féte 
in progress, but it lacked picturesqueness, for almost all the 
girls were dressed in ready-made clothes from Europe, a horrid 
contrast, in clashing colours and bad fits, to the brilliant and 
perfect taste of the national dress. 

As I jogged slowly back to Sabac the next day, with Balkan 
preening himself with pleasure at carrying his old master once 
more, we met two men driving a trap along the road towards 
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Valjevo. My eyes lit upon a pointer following them, so I reined 
up and asked: 

“Good morning. Are you willing to sell that dog?” for I 
badly wanted one of just that stamp for the bit of shooting at 
Rakovica. 

“No, Gosp’ Kapetane,” they answered promptly, “not to 
you. We both served under you at Lembet, and the dog is 
yours.” 
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THE LAST TIME? 


By the autumn of 1921 I had given up hope of continuing to 
live at Rakovica. The exchange had slumped, commerce 
became difficult, and the chance of oil had opened up a vista 
of possibilities that could not be denied. I was anxious to find 
a buyer for the place, to enable me to take up new duties in 
Zagreb. I consulted a lawyer, who said he would come to have 
a look. When he saw that we had started making a tennis-court, 
he asked my price. 

“Tl take it myself,” he said at once, without bargaining, 
and, producing a wallet from his pocket, counted out the 
hundred thousand or so dinars in notes across the table. 

“Pll register the sale in the Municipal Record Office to- 
morrow,” he said, “and post you the certificate.” 

A few days after I received a short, formal document record- 
ing the sale. Thus simply is the transfer of land effected in this 
logical country. There is no scope for a conveyancing barrister 
in Serbia. 

Then I had a sale of all the stuff we did not want to remove. 
Things fetched good prices, as much of it was foreign and 
unfamiliar to the local folk. The peasants were attracted by a 
box of clothes-pegs. In fixing the price, for I labelled everything 
clearly to avoid bargaining, I had suggested putting ten dinars 
on the box, but my second daughter, aged then about fourteen, 
pointed out that it would pay better to retail them at a dinar 
apiece. I took her advice, and cashed in over a hundred dinars. 
That girl will get on, I thought with gratification. And she has. 

And so, with a heavy heart at leaving Rakovica and all our 
friends, we moved across the Danube and the Save to Zagreb. 
Zagreb is in Europe, not in the Balkans, and is conscious of 
the fact. We lived in Croatia about a year, prospecting for oil 
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in the valley of the Drave. I found it tantalizing to live on 
the threshold of the Balkans, yet on the outskirts of Europe. 
Zagreb is a pleasant enough place, and life was not without 
interest, but to me it all seemed banal, and I felt homesick 
for the south side of the river. 

I had occasion to play flying visits to Prag, to Czernowitz, to 
Lwow or Lemberg, to Boryslaw, and to Bucarest.' There I 
inquired after my old friend Montandon, with whom I had 
spent a happy week in 1898, on my way to Bosnia. I had kept 
up correspondence with this fine old entomologist and 
determined to find him. With some difficulty I ran him to 
ground in a hovel on the outskirts of the town. Neither age 
nor poverty could dim his dignity and presence. He was clearly 
touched by my visit. 

“YT wish I could ask you to déjeuner, mon vieil ami,” he said, 
“but I have only two plates, and one of them is cracked.” 

“No,” I replied. “Twenty-five years ago I was your guest. 
To-day you are mine, in a humble way, I fear, but it is all I 
can do to show you how I remember. You will lunch with me 
in town.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I cannot appear without a collar,” he said, fingering the red 
handkerchief round his neck. 

“Are you going to stand on ceremony with me?” I cried. 
“Come now, I have a taxi waiting.” 

In the Drave we found enough oil to justify the geologists 
but not the financiers, so in 1922 I brought my family back 
to England, leaving the girls at school in Vienna. Then Fate 
played me some strange tricks. She took me to Germany, to 
Upper Silesia, and Poland just at the end of the troubles, on 
coal business. Then to Latvia and Bolshevik Russia in con- 
nection with oil, so that I had six months in Moscow and a 


1 [ do not know the origin of this name, but as so many place names in 
Rumania are derived from the Slav, it is tempting to suggest that it is 
connected with the Serbian bukariti se, to be in rut. 
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surreptitious visit to the Crimea. Then, after another spell in 
England, I packed off to the north-east of Siberia, to spend the 
winter on the Lena goldfields. 

But all the time my thoughts were turning to the Balkans, 
and especially, of course, to Serbia, but it was only through 
books and correspondence that I was able to keep in contact 
with them. 

Then at last, in the autumn of 1926, came another call, but 
only a brief one, this time in connection with rubber. I had to 
spend six weeks in Bucarest, and found that I had been only 
just in time with my visit to poor old Montandon. Then across 
the Danube to Russé, formerly marked on our maps as 
Rustchuk, awakening memories of a wild night there with Alec, 
and then a week or two in Sofia. Here I found Pomerantseff, 
once Director of the Moscow Opera, now running the Opera 
for the Bulgars. I called on him, to talk of memories of Lembet, 
where he had been an officer in the Russian Division. An old 
woman and a little girl opened the door a few inches when I 
rang and peered suspiciously out. 

The old woman spoke in Russian. 

“Have you come about the electric light?” she asked 
timorously, holding the door so that she could slam it in my 
face if necessary. 

“Don’t be so foolish, Granny,” protested the little girl, and 
at that moment I heard a yawn, as of a man awakening from his 
siesta. 

“Yuri Nikolaievich!” I called. “Do you remember me?” 

We lunched together. Life had not been too easy with him, 
but his talent had saved him from want, and he had found 
Kindness and a home among former enemies. 

I found several other old friends from Salonika too. Major 
Neate was there, who had been commandant of the Intelligence 
Corps, one of the best linguists in the army; Major Saunders, 
who was still living at Salonika; he had commanded a unit 
much like my own, the Macedonian Muleteers, mostly Cypriots. 
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I never thought Greek a really pleasant language to listen to 
till I heard him speak it. Then there was Tull, my old field 
cashier, who used to bring the drachmas to pay my constituents 
every week. 

Even my bedroom waiter and I had memories in common, 
for he had been in the Rilo Division, facing us on the Struma 
front. He told me about his experiences when he brought my 
morning coffee. 

“T was wounded by an English bullet through the stomach,” 
he said. ‘“‘Look!” And before I could stop him he let down his 
trousers and lifted his shirt to show me the scar. It was a tactless 
thing to do at breakfast time. 

When I called upon the police to secure my permit to stay, 
seeing a British passport, they turned to each other and said: 

“Here’s an Englishman. What are we going to do about it? 
There’s nobody here who can talk English.” 

“Az razbiram po blgarski turdo dobre,” 1 said, making a 
better job of it than I had done all those years ago with Alec, 
thanks to a little practice on the Struma. “I understand 
Bulgarian quite nicely if you do not talk too fast. I learnt it 
on the right side of the Struma, when you were on the 
wrong one.” 

Then to Istanbul, as the Turks insist on calling Byzantium, 
thinking to have a purely Turkish name. Probably they do not 
realize that it is almost as good Greek! as the name Constanti- 
nople itself. There I met a whole string of friends from 
Salonika, mostly of the Levant colony, speaking both Turkish 
and Greek, who had been concentrated in the Intelligence 
Corps at Salonika. And others of older memory still. Waugh 
was there still, whom I had known when a boy. Woods Pasha 
had crossed over to the Other Side, taking with him memories 
of our navy in the days of sailing ships, but his son, Colonel 
Woods, our Commercial Attaché, entertained me royally. 

“Hullo, Burr! he exclaimed. ‘You haven’t altered a bit.” 


1 Le. °¢ rv wéAty, that is, “in town.” 
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I went to lunch in Pera. As I walked upstairs I heard my 
hostess’s voice: 

“Come up, Mr. Burr. I know who you are, but I do not 
remember meeting you before.” 

“But I remember you,” I said. “The last time we met, 
you were on your honeymoon. Now I have the pleasure of 
congratulating you personally on your silver wedding.” 

Yervant, my old comrade from Oxford, with whom I had 
stayed at Buyukdere all that time ago, was not there. He did 
not like the wonderful new legislation of the Turks; he had 
sold his property in time and emigrated to France, but his 
cheerful cousin, Arshag, was still there. We dined together and 
yarned of old memories. Stambul was altered indeed. 

Then the Orient Express once more. it was with a pang that 
I was whirled through Serbia, past the foot of my old garden. 
The place was already suburbanized and had a great wireless 
station. At Belgrad, only twenty minutes’ stop. I was in a 
ferment, dashing about to find an acquaintance. I went to the 
ticket office. 

“Can you tell me if Ilia Georgevi¢ is about the place?” I 
asked. 

“No, Gosp’ Kapetane, but I am his brother,” came a voice 
out of the little window, followed by a hand to grasp. 

Then the train crossed the Save, in the wrong direction. 

Was it the last time? 
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THE SERBS 


DurIinc the sixth and seventh centuries of our era, the ancient, 
wealthy, and highly organized Byzantine Empire was overrun 
by swarms of barbarians from the central and eastern portions 
of Europe. It was not a military invasion, but a mass movement 
of peoples, a sort of overflowing of population. They were 
generally known as Slavs, of which word there are many 
variants and several explanations. Some of their tribal names 
have survived, such as the Mijati, a small group near Dibra, 
the Hrvati or Croats, who are said to have given us the word 
“cravat,” and the Srbi, our Serbs, and the Sorbs of the Spree- 
wald, near Berlin. The Slavs penetrated right into the Pelopon- 
nese, where they were absorbed, leaving only traces in place- 
names. In many regions they drove out, replaced, or absorbed 
much of the indigenous population of Albanians and Vlahs. 

The greater part of the Slavs south of the Danube have sur- 
vived as Serbs. They are essentially a democratic, agricultural 
people, who occupied the Zupe or fertile valleys, while the 
dominated Vlahs and Albanians became herdsmen, restricted 
to a pastoral life, maintaining to this day a periodic nomadism, 
taking their flocks up to the alpine pastures in summer, down 
to the plains in winter. 

The Byzantine treasury collected revenues from each Zupa, 
through the local chieftain or Zupan. It was natural, and to 
the interest of the State, that the post of Zupan should become 
hereditary, and thus a squirearchy grew up. The leader among a 
group of Zupans was a veliki, or great, Zupan. In the twelfth 
century there was born near Podgorica a man who became 
Veliki Zupan of Ra&ka or Rascia, the modern sandjak of 
Novibazar, who was strong enough, at a time when the imperial 
power was weak, to declare himself independent, and found a 
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dynasty that was to endure for two centuries. RaSka became a 
national name, and in the Middle Ages Ras was equivalent to 
Serb. Nemanja’s son was the first king, Stepan the First- 
Crowned (1196-1228), and his younger brother Sava, ecclesiastic 
and statesman, founded the national Church, a part of which 
was the monastery of Hilendar on Mount Athos. The dynasty 
produced great soldiers, as UroS (1243-76), who conquered 
large areas of Greek territory, and Nemanja’s great-grandson 
Milutin (1282-1321), who extended his conquests to the south 
of Skoplje. It is interesting to note that it was during his reign, 
at a moment of friendship with his brother-in-law the Emperor 
Andronicus II, that a Serbian expeditionary force was sent 
overseas, under the command of Vojvoda Novak Grebosirek, 
against the Turks in Asia Minor. Vojvoda Novak landed at 
Erakli and returned after a successful campaign. This first 
clash of arms between Serb and Turk was decided in favour of 
the former. 

These early Serbian kings were not barbarians, but educated 
in the refinements of Constantinople. They talked Greek and 
intermarried with the imperial family. UroS married a French 
princess and Milutin was more than a merely successful soldier. 
He had a keen political sense and was also a lawgiver. But he 
was surpassed in all these spheres of activity by his grandson, 
Stepan DuSan (1331-55), who was really a great man. He 
had not only the wit to see that the Byzantine Empire was in 
decay, and to appreciate the Turkish menace, but the boldness 
to conceive, and the drive to carry to the brink of success, 
an imperialist policy of supplanting Byzantium by a vigorous 
young State of his own. He reorganized his kingdom and 
codified the laws in an attempt to fuse Byzantine feudalism 
with the democratic tradition of his father’s people. It is a 
remarkable piece of work of the highest interest, which has 
not yet appeared in English. But when his preparations were at 
length ready for that final onslaught, which might possibly 
have stayed and broken the westward expansion of the Turks 
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He was the man who supplied the conspirators who killed the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand with bombs, knives, and revolvers, and poison to kill 
themselves after 
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RECEIVED THE MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL 
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SMEDEREVO, THE FORTRESS OF GEORGE BRANKOVIC, LAST DESPOT 
OF SERBIA 


It fell to the Turks in 1459, and with it were buried the hopes of an inde- 
pendent Serbia until the nineteenth century 
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before they had developed their full strength, at the apogee 
of his power, controlling almost all the Balkans and Northern 
Greece except Salonika and Constantinople itself, in the prime 
of his manhood, commanding a great and victorious army, 
ruling over vast territories, soldier, lawgiver, and statesman, 
on December 20, 1355, DuSan was suddenly taken ill and died, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age, on the left bank of the 
Vardar, south of Demir Kapu, and with him were buried the 
hopes of Serbia for more than five centuries. 

The State which he had raised to the rank of Empire was 
not yet sufficiently welded when he died, and in the absence of 
the strong constructive arm of the great tsar, whose son Uros 
the Feeble was incapable of curbing the turbulent barons, it 
split from within into a series of petty kingdoms and princi- 
palities. These were strong enough to live on another hundred 
years, fighting always for existence against the encroaching 
Turk, or submitting as tributaries. The fatal blow was delivered 
on the banks of the Marica in 1371, and in 1389 the coup de 
grace was given to the confederated Serbian princes on Kosovo 
plain. A tributary despotate survived under strong men, such 
as Stepan the Tall (1389-1427), who founded Belgrad and 
commanded a contingent of Serbs against the Hungarians 
and Crusaders at Nikopolis, and his nephew, Djuradj Brankovic 
(1427-58). On the death of the latter, as Temperley sums it 
up, ““Smederevo, the last great Serbian fortress, fell in 1458, 
and with it all hope of an independent Serbia. Bosnia and 
Hercegovina fell within a few years and Serbian freedom was 
confined within the narrow walls of the Black Mountain, from 
which wave after wave of Turkish onslaught rolled sullenly 
back.” 

The irreconcilable leaders from all divisions of the now 
Turkish lands found refuge in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Zeta, where they formed a dominating layer over the original 
population, and here, in the region of the homeland of the 
Nemanici, the national tradition clung obstinately to freedom. 
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More than once the Turks conquered, but never maintained an 
effective occupation. A native dynasty, founded by a nobleman 
of Provencal origin, the BalSici, clung on for four generations, 
followed by the Crnojevici, the greatest of whom was best 
known by his Turkish nickname of Ivanbeg (1465-90). Among 
the few documents which have survived from his reign, there 
is one curious record that is worth mention. It deals with a 
boundary dispute, to settle which Ivanbeg summoned a 
porota, or jury, according to the ancient Serbian custom. This 
alone is remarkable, but even more so is the fact that women 
sat upon that jury and their names have come down to us. 
On the death of Ivanbeg, his son George abandoned the 
struggle and settled in Venice in 1516. Then the very name of 
the Zeta became forgotten, and the memories of past glories 
survived only in ballads and sagas. The Black Mountain, Crna 
Gora, Montenegro, as the now Venetians called it, continued 
as an oasis of Christianity under the leadership of its vladike, 
or bishops, very militant churchmen. In 1693 Danilo Petrovi¢- 
NjeguS was succeeded by his nephew Sava, and he again by 
his nephew Peter I, who was a great fighter, while his nephew, 
Peter II, was the poet and educationalist. His nephew again, 
Danilo II, refused to become a priest, and married, but left 
no children. The son of his soldier brother, Mirko, by name 
Nikola, then became Prince, to declare himself King a few 
years before the Great War, and then go out ingloriously. 
Meanwhile, in the Turkish lands the Serbian peasants had 
kept alive a memory of past glories, vague in detail but vigorous 
in background, which, fanned by the native Church, led 
eventually to the rising of Kara George, who set the fashion 
among the Christian peoples of Turkey in 1804. Those Serbian 
peasants of the Sumadija performed the miracle, defied the 
might of Turkey, and established a State, with little encourage- 
ment from Europe, least of all from us. When a rival liberator, 
Milo$§ Obren, renewed the work in 1817, a vendetta was 
started between the two dynasties. Princes of each dovetailed 
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in rivalry, until in 1903 the Obrenovici were exterminated, 
and the grandson of Kara George proclaimed King of Serbia. 
In 1912 Kosovo was avenged at Kumanovo and Monastir, and 
in 1919 that same Peter was recognized King of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. In 1931 his son Alexander took the title 
of King of Jugoslavia, the Southern Slavia, thus uniting under 
his sceptre not only the Serbs free from Turkey, but the 
kingdom of Montenegro, the provinces of Bosnia and Herce- 
govina, and the other Serbo-Croatian provinces of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, including the more remote Slovenia. 
Thus the Southern Slavs are now united, if we except a few 
outlying villages on the Italian side of the frontier, and the 
kingdom of Bulgaria, which, though largely of Turanian origin, 
is now Slavized. 

Thus we see that the historical function of Montenegro was 
to cherish the spirit and fact of independence and the hope 
of eventual resurrection of all the Serbian peoples, while that 
of the Sumadija, the forest region of Central Serbia, was 
actually to achieve it. And so the Montenegrins, as good Serbs 
as any and better than many, have lost the razson d’étre of an 
independent existence, as has Serbia herself. Their apotheosis 
is Jugoslavia. 


When, in July 1914, the powerful Austro-Hungarian Empire 
declared war upon the tiny yeoman kingdom, few Englishmen 
Knew accurately where Serbia was. Within a few months, when 
Vojvoda Stepanovic had hammered the famous “punitive 
expedition” on the Tser, and later, Vojvoda Misic sent the 
Austrians reeling back from Rudnik, the whole world turned 
their eyes upon the Serbs, for it was recognized that, in fighting 
for their own land, they had developed qualities that made them 
one of the martial peoples of the world, like the Prussians and 
the Japanese. 

In 1915 Serbia was decimated by a pestilence of typhus 
beyond her powers to cope with. Her cri de coeur met with an 
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instant response in Britain, and it was not many months before 
our medical staff and nurses learnt to admire the fortitude of 
those peasant-soldiers. All the British associated with them in 
any capacity were struck by their gratitude and their loyalty 
and that strange idealism so characteristic of the race, which 
often atones for serious vices in the individual. 

I was privileged to see deeper still and to understand also 
the darker side of their character. I came to know their 
pugnacity and their love of intrigue, in fact, that srpski inat, 
to use a word of their own which has no exact equivalent in 
English. Perhaps we may be allowed to call it “pure cussed- 
ness,” but every Serb will recognize the impeachment. With it 
goes an independence and self-confidence that borders on the 
sublime. They have been called the Irishmen of the Balkans 
and have much of the Hibernian charm and vivacity. They 
are jovial and rollicking, musical and cheerful, great lovers of 
Wein, Weib und Gesang. I knew a colonel at Salonika who kept 
a petticoat hanging in his tent as a reminder that the gentle 
sex was not yet extinct. 

They have a more intense national conscience than any 
other people in Europe, with a definite national aim. And as a 
really determined man is irresistible, I was always sure that, 
in spite of errors of individual politicians, they would eventually 
attain their goal. For when a Serb defines his object, he follows 
it up with the relentless logic of this direct race, not shrinking 
before the consequences, whatever they may be. Fanatics, if 
you like, not of the burning, intolerant type, rather dogged, 
patient, and relentless. Their attitude is at least logical. 

Once, during the tyranny of the Obrenovic régime, when 
troops were called out by the palace to fire upon the crowd that 
surged up the Terazije, a young subaltern ran in between the 
soldiers and the mob to prevent them firing upon the people. 
This young officer’s name was Dragutin Dimitrijevic, and 
when he became a colonel he organized his secret society of 
the Black Hand, with all the fantastic paraphernalia, skull and 
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crossed bones complete, and the dreadful thing is that he 
meant it literally. “Apis,” as he was called by his countrymen, 
and his associates were ready at any moment to give their 
lives for the cause they had at heart, ergo, to sacrifice the lives 
of others. That cause was the ultimate liberation of all Serbs 
from the foreign yoke, whether Turk, Magyar, or Austrian, 
and no consideration of personal gain or safety entered his 
head. He was loved and respected by all ranks. One day, when 
he walked into the Café Cristal at Salonika, officers seated there 
stood up, a compliment paid normally only to royalty. 

After the great Treason Trial Apis stood in his own grave 
smoking cigarettes when the firing party were levelling their 
rifles. The padre, whose misfortune it was to attend that 
dreadful scene, describes how Apis smoked incessantly. The 
only other sign of the emotion which he was keeping under so 
iron a curb was the translucence of the lobes of his ears, 
through which the dawn-light shone. Before the end he asked 
the officer commanding the party for some more cigarettes. 
When at length the end came, Apis handed the remains of 
the packet to be divided among the men, with the joking 
commentary that the grave was rather short for so tall a man, 
and took his fate. 

The Serb has, in fact, the enthusiasm of the Irishman, 
coupled with the contempt of death of the Chinaman, and such 
men make formidable enemies. Their individualism makes 
them difficult to handle, and for this reason military discipline 
in the old Serbian army was of the Prussian type. Flogging 
was a common punishment, administered in a brutal manner. 
“Twenty-five” was the common formula. The victim was laid 
upon the ground, with a man sitting on his head and another 
on his feet; he was then belaboured with a stout stick by the 
tallest man handy, after which he was taken to hospital. And 
if these methods, indigenous to the Balkans, which have 
grown accustomed to fire and the horrors of the stake under 
centuries of Oriental rule, where men, as MazZurani¢ has finely 
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put it, are accustomed to die, if these methods shock us with 
their harshness and cruelty, it must be remembered that the 
cat-o’-nine-tails has been abolished from our navy only in 
modern times, and that but a hundred years ago or less hanging 
was the punishment in England for the theft of a sheep. 

It was by playing on the better feelings of these gallant and 
simple, but rather turbulent, peasants that I was able to 
control them, helped largely by my nationality and their 
affectionate respect for the British uniform. A few incorrigible 
ruffians, of course, there were, but they were dealt with sharply. 
The most troublesome were the educated and partly educated 
men of the lesser official class, who were constantly intriguing 
against each other and against their seniors in the hope of 
supplanting them and gaining their positions. 

There are two distinct types of Serbian official, even of the 
much abused police and gendarmerie. One is brutal, cynical, 
and selfish, yet capable of heroism and devotion. The other 
is trustworthy and conscientious, acting upon a lofty idealism. 
Such men, several of whom served under me, would be an 
ornament to any force. It was this type in my camp that taught 
the Greeks to respect the Serbs, although temperamentally 
they are poles apart, and at that time racial feeling ran high 
and mutual antagonism was acute. 

There may be zat in their character, but there is nothing 
petty. They are violent rather than vindictive, big-hearted 
men, szrokogrudm, broad-breasted, to use their own word. There 
is a characteristic tale of one who remained behind as prisoner 
during the Bulgarian occupation who stole his own brother’s 
chickens to curry favour with the Bulgarian officer in command. 
Yet one day when they were chatting together, comparing their 
experiences in the first Balkan war, when they were allies, and 
the Bulgar spoke slightingly of some Serbian officer, his prisoner 
sprang up and killed him on the spot for insulting his former 
commandant. 

The pop, or village priest, is seldom much better educated 
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than his flock. He is usually a simple soul, devoted to his 
country and ready to go to the stake for his faith and his people. 
The stake in the Balkans does not mean the stake to which the 
prisoner is bound to be burnt, but is a stout timber, usually 
of lime, firmly planted in the ground, the upper end sharpened 
to a point; the victim is not bound to the stake, but is sat 
upon it, so that his own weight pulls him down and effects 
penetration, the point usually coming out of the neck. This is the 
explanation of the expression, “the lime-tree,” in the folk poetry 
and in Mazuranié’s Death of Snail-Aga Cengié. In Turkish days 
the pops would brave this for the sake of their faith. In Serbia, 
the Church is really representative of the people, a national, 
rather than an ethical, organization in the long struggle between 
Cross and Crescent. 

The average Serb is a yeoman farmer. In Jugoslavia from 
80 to 85 per cent of the population own their own piece of 
land, perhaps only ten or twelve acres, but sometimes running 
to two, or even three hundred. This, of course, is the strength 
of the country, for in Serbia it has always been that it is the 
yeoman who 7s the nation. It was this that enabied them to 
survive the shock of the occupation and exile, the martyrdom 
of the war, and the horrors of that retreat through Albania, 
and to have the strength to fight their way back to their homes 
again. 

One remarkable feature about this people has been noticed 
by Cviji¢ (Tsviyich), but not, I believe, by any other writer. 
The Serb will remain quiescent for a long time, as though 
storing up energy, and then comes a great and tremendous 
effort. This peculiarity may be observed in individuals and is 
reflected in their history. It is also noteworthy that practically 
the whole weight of the national history has been borne by that 
section of it which is sometimes Dinaric, which one might with 
justice call Dynamic, the “Era” of Cviji¢, that is to say the 
people of the Sumadija, of Montenegro, Bosnia, Hercegovina, 
and Dalmatia. This section has produced nearly all the great 
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figures of Serbian history, especially the men of action, who 
dominate the stage. The ancient dynasty of the Nemanici, the 
Bal8ici, and Crnojevici, of the Zeta and their successors, the 
Petrovic-Njegus dynasty of Montenegro, and all the champions 
of liberty in that gallant little country, the heroes of the Wars 
of Liberation, Kara George, Milos Obren, Hajduk Veljko, and 
many others. It was the Sumadija, the Shumadia or Forest 
Region of the heart of Serbia, that threw off the Turkish yoke, 
played the réle of Piedmont, and gave an example to Greece. 
And to come down to our own day, that stout fighter, King 
Peter I himself, and Vojvoda Misi¢, the Serbian “Bobs,” who 
twice cleared his country of the enemy, and is ranked by com- 
petent authorities as one of the outstanding commanders of the 
Great War. 

This intense energy of the true Serb is what mainly dis- 
tinguishes him from the Croat, who has no national military 
history, but a fine spiritual one. It is characteristic that the 
streets of Belgrad have almost without exception been named 
after men of action, but those of Zagreb after men of letters. 

The Serb is not without a touch of sometimes rather caustic 
humour. This was illustrated by a comment I heard when the 
news came through of the death of young King Alexander of 
the Hellenes from a monkey-bite. “I note,” said a friend to 
me, “that they did not kill the monkey.” 

My Serbian friends used to show a patronizing pity for 
England’s diplomatic blunders, that have been the rule when- 
ever we put our fingers into Balkan affairs, in which they con- 
sider us naive as children. They rather resented our superior 
attitude towards their troubles with the Albanians, but had 
their revenge over the disorders im Ireland. 

“You English cannot talk,” said a Serbian colonel to me 
one day, “for you live in glass houses yourselves. You cannot 
deal with a handful of Sinn Feiners, so you certainly could not 
tackle a people like the Arnauts.” 

When they were exasperated by the success of Gabriele 
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d’Annunzio in seizing and holding the port which they call 
Rijeka but Europe Fiume, their comic papers had another dig 
at us. It is a pity, they said, that we could not exchange Prime 
Ministers with England, for we are quite sure that the eloquence 
of Mr. Lloyd George would recover Fiume for us, and Mr. 
Pasié could quickly dispose of the Sinn Feiners. 

They are a thoroughly democratic people, with no regard 
for the principle of inheritance. Nor will any Serb admit that 
any man is his superior until he can prove it. Yet there has 
always existed an affectionate loyalty to the dynasty of 
Karageorgevic, which is as general as undoubted. A few indi- 
viduals there are, of course, just as there are republicans in 
England, and some who bear malice still for the fact that as 
regent the late King signed the death-warramts in connection 
with the Treason Trial at Salonika. The sovereign in Jugoslavia 
is not separated by a semi-divine barrier from his people. The 
late King, together with his aged father, shared with their men 
all the dangers, horrors, and hardships of the retreat through 
Albania in 1915, and the long exile that followed. The well- 
known story of the old King going into the trenches in his old 
age and taking a rifle from a private in order to stimulate the 
overwrought morale of his troops is typical of the King, who had 
in his youth been a leader of irregulars in Bosnia. The monarchic 
spirit is innate in the Serb, but yet he will not tolerate abuse 
of the prerogative, and the sovereign is king, not only po 
milosti Bosijoj, by the grace of God, but also po voli narodnaj, 
by will of the people, a proud title indeed, and true, for the 
dynasty arose from the people, from that extraordinary peasant, 
Kara George the Liberator, and stands by the wish of the 
people, a kind of hereditary primus inter pares. 

A tale is told of the early days of the war, when King Peter 
was stopped at a bridge by a sentry. 

“Let me pass,”’ said the King. 

“No man passes,” replied the sentry. “Such are my orders.” 

“But I am thy King.” 
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“Tt is all the same to me, whether thou art king or sultan,” 
the man answered, lowering his bayonet, “if thou advancest 
one step, I kill thee!” 

The King retired, and the next day the soldier was sum- 
moned before the general. Full of anxiety, he reported, to 
be congratulated upon his fearless devotion to duty and 
obedience to orders, and to receive the medal za revosnu 
slu%bu, for zealous service. 

In Serbia there are no class distinctions. There is no such 
thing as a military caste, for the army is the people, and if at 
any time there had been a tendency towards the growth of such 
a feeling, the levelling effect of ten years’ fighting dissipated it. 
There are no titles of address, except in the cases of the royal 
family and of high ecclesiastical dignitaries. The simple word 
Gospodin is prefixed to the rank of officer or official. 

But in this country of individuals with scant regard for 
ancestry there is great respect for personal achievement. 
Though not boastful of their military prowess, which is 
generally taken for granted, they are apt, especially when still 
too young to have developed fully all their activities, to lay 
great stress upon their scholastic attainments. This was the 
nearest approach to snobbery that I observed among them, 
and candidates for an appointment would rattle off their 
qualifications with great pride; intense jealousy was mani- 
fested if a man found himself in a position below that of a 
rival with an inferior academic record. 

Here is an anecdote of a simple soldier that is worth repro- 
ducing. When the Serbian armies scattered the Austrians and 
advanced into enemy territory, the officers harangued the men 
and explained the situation to them. “You are about to advance 
as conquerors into the land of the enemy, who has treated us so 
cruelly, but still you must remember that this land is inhabited 
by your own brothers and sisters. Remember that you are 
advancing as liberators, to free them from the yoke of the hated 
Magyar. There must be no killing, except of enemy soldiers; 
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there must be no looting, nor plunder, nor rape, nor rapine. 
Above all, remember always that you are bearers of culture, 
bringing the torch of liberty into the land still plunged in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages.” 

The men listened attentively and took the sermon to heart. 
That day they began their advance on to the flat lands across 
the river. And as they marched forward an infantryman saw a 
comely young woman working in a field. 

“Good morning, lassie!” cried the man. 

“Good morning, soldier,’ she answered in Serb, rather 
shyly but inquisitively regarding her liberator, and they passed 
a few minutes in conversation. 

“Ah me!” exclaimed the Serb, as he tore himself away from 
such agreeable company, “this is indeed a wretched war. Here 
are we invading enemy territory and I cannot take advantage 
of it. The colonel said there was to be no rape,” and drawing 
himself up proudly, “‘Alas, I am a bearer of culture,” and he 
turned abruptly away and marched off to rejoin his comrades. 

Women in Serbia are very domesticated. In the country they 
share the work with the men and in the towns are devoted to 
their homes and are energetic and competent cooks and house- 
wives, affectionate spouses and mothers. On the whole they 
are old-fashioned, and many of the elder women, even in 
cosmopolitan Belgrad, which, like every other capital, is but 
a feeble mirror of the country, still wear the old black satin 
zouave jacket, with a coil of black hair round a flat red fez. 
They seldom know anything of foreign countries or languages, 
and educated and smart women are few and far between. 
This is due to the fact that, although there was less poverty 
in Serbia before the war than in any other country in Europe, 
the wealth was very evenly divided, rich people were rare, 
and travelled Serbs few. In the old days, when it was a country 
of but three million yeomen, who are known as Srbianci to 
distinguish them from their brothers of the former Austrian 
and Hungarian territories, there was scarcely a man who had 
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seen the sea. For why should they travel? They had all they 
required at home. No true Serb will admit that any land pro- 
duces richer corn, sweeter plums, fatter pigs, finer apples, or 
better wine than his own. One old fellow, who lived not twenty 
miles from the capital, said that his son had travelled kroz beli 
svet, “through the white world,’ for he had been even to 
Belgrad. 

To them there are three kinds of foreigners, Turks, Latins, 
and Svabe. By the former they mean all Moslems, including 
Albanians, and even their kindred Mahommedans of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina; the Latins are Roman Catholics, in particular 
those of Dalmatia and Italy, while the Svabe, or Swabians, 
originally the Austrians, are Central Europeans in general, so 
that Svapski in Serb corresponds to the Turkish alla franga, 
that is, in the European way. 

The Serbs of the Austro-Hungarian territories found life 
very different. Discontented with their political suppression, 
or the poverty of the soil on the rocky heights of the Lika, of 
Hercegovina or Dalmatia, they emigrated freely. There is a 
familiar saying, quoted regularly in all books on the country, 
that Hercegovina celi svet naseli, a sebe ne raseli, that is peoples 
the whole world, but does not depopulate herself. You will 
find her sons in Chili, in Patagonia, and in New Zealand, 
while in the United States they are numerous. After the war, 
when the currencies collapsed, the inflow of remittances in 
dollars from émigrés to their families at home contributed 
substantially to the support of the dinar. 

Serbs who grew up in what was part of Turkey until 1913 
had only two channels for expressing their patriotism, the 
Church and the school. One of these two was always the 
source of the militant nationalists known in the European 
Press as Romitad3is, in Serbian as komité. Some were blood- 
thirsty, of necessity they were ruthless and violent, but all 
were stirred, not by personal gain or ambition, but by patriotism. 
It was a stern life, calling for stern and violent measures, but it 
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bred sturdy, self-reliant men, of unshaken courage, and usually 
of fine and upright character. 

A famous one was Babunski. As a young man in Stip, under 
Turkish misgovernment, amid a hotbed of Bulgarian propa- 
ganda, he determined to devote his life to Serbia. He became 
a schoolmaster, until one day his own brother-in-law appeared 
at the head of a Bulgarian band. This was more than he could 
stand, so he took to the hills and gathered a band of vigorous 
nationalists. It was not long before he killed his brother-in-law 
in battle, and from that day he was famous. Right up to the 
liberation of Serbian Macedonia he fought for his ideal, one 
day against the Turk, the next against the Bulgar. He main- 
tained a reputation for clean fighting, and his name remained 
untarnished till the end. During the Great War he was given 
the duty of patrolling the land he knew so weil, and was 
detailed to help the French contingent that was sent rather as 
evidence of the solidarity of the Allies than as a serious military 
effort, to cover the Serbian flank during their retreat. One day 
the French colonel asked him to carry out a reconnaissance 
on the far side of a river, where it was dangerous country, and 
the careful colonel preferred risking the lives of the Serbs 
rather than those of his own men. “Hein, Monsieur Babunski,” 
he called, as the Serb withdrew. “We are very tired of our 
rations, and it would be very nice, and we should be very much 
obliged to you if you could manage to bring back a few chickens 
for the popotte.” Babunski promised to do his best and retired, 
muttering, “Chickens! Ye Gods! At such a moment he thinks 
of chickens!” 

He was a tall, fair, well-built man, with gentle face and 
manner, much more like a village schoolmaster than a komita 
with a price of twenty thousand francs on his head by the 
Bulgars. For the enemy knew his value. Besides, they had his 
wife and children in their power and spared no effort to “per- 
suade” them to give information as to his whereabouts, of 
which, as a matter of fact, they could know nothing. He sur- 
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vived the war, dying of influenza a few months after the 
Armistice at the early age of forty-seven. 

Vuk Popovic, brother-in-law of my Milorad, was another 
heroic schoolmaster, whose name became legendary during his 
lifetime. He was from Prizren, where the struggle was com- 
plicated by the presence of the Albanian element. It was Vuk 
who specially developed the use of bombs and hand grenades 
in the Balkan wars, before Europe became involved. Great 
was the grief and consternation when he was killed in the 
fighting in Western Macedonia in the autumn of 1916. A 
shell splinter shattered his left arm while he was watching 
some operations, and in vain his staff implored him to retire to a 
dressing-station. He refused and, asking for a knife, hacked off 
the fragment of lacerated flesh by which the mutilated limb was 
hanging and continued to watch the fighting. A few minutes 
later a second shell killed him outright. These were good 
specimens of the better type of Serbian irregular leader, who 
feared no man, were ardent patriots and idealists, who never 
stained their name by the unnecessary cruelty which is the blot 
on Balkan fighting. 

Some Serbs might pass for Englishmen in outward appear- 
ance, while others recall certain types of Irish and of Scots. 
A highlander was dining with us one evening, a medical 
officer, who had begun to learn English only when he was in 
his teens. A special sympathy sprang up between him and a 
fine old Serb, who was popular and respected by everybody. 
He was a schoolmaster, a good naturalist, a sterling character, 
with a fine white beard. At the end of dinner the highlander 
and the Serb shook hands most cordially and parted on 
particularly friendly terms, but the odd thing was that 
neither knew a word of the language of the other. Dear old 
“Cita” RaSkovic,! of course, spoke in Serb, but the doctor, to 


1 My farewell gift to “Cita” Raikovié was to recommend him, as a 
typical representative of my Serbian Sentry Battalion, for the Meritorious 
Service Medal, the result of which was the following entry in a list dated 
October 20, 1919: No. 693, Sergeant-Major Mihajlo Rashkovich. 
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my surprise, not in English, but in some strange unknown 
tongue. When I asked him what it was, he looked startled, 
and then burst out laughing. “Why,” he said, “the grand old 
man looks so like a Scottish laird that I instinctively started 
talking to him in my mother-tongue, Gaelic!” 

Like all Slavs, the Serbs are a musical race, though, of 
course, the art among the simple folk is primitive, with a 
decided Oriental influence. 

All who write of Serbia describe the gusle, but these are 
now dying out, and only a few old minstrels, usually blind, 
still eke out a precarious existence, but in the sophisticated 
environment of the towns the gusle have become the hobby of 
the antiquarian, or a means of extracting money from the 
tourist. In Macedonia the gajde are the favourites, so much that 
in Turkey these primitive bagpipes are looked upon as the 
emblem of the Bulgarian. 

The events of 1914 and 1915 produced a new crop of 
national songs, but on a small scale. One man in my camp used 
to entertain me with his own compositions on an instrument 
made by himself, but the most pathetic case was that of an old 
man in the refugee camp in Salonika. I invited the fine old 
fellow to come and live in my camp, where he would be made 
comfortable and well looked after, and would draw a fair pay 
for doing some light job to justify his existence. I wanted him 
to be my guslar and to play and sing to me the songs of his 
fathers. But the old man held out his hand and made a sign 
as of nine steps in the air, all at different heights, and said: 

“Nine such sons had I a year ago. To-day the six grown 
ones are in the black earth. Where the other three are, God 
knows. I play on my gusle to express my grief. I play for no 
other man.” 

There is a well-known story that when the Serbian army was 
lying exhausted at Corfu after the retreat through Albania, 
where half were left behind in the snow, a colonel was strolling 
through the camp with a French journalist. Suddenly the 
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colonel stopped, crossed himself, and muttered under his 
breath: 

“God be praised!” 

The Frenchman asked what was the motive of his relief, and 
he replied: 

“Listen! They sing! We are saved!” 

The bewildered Frenchman listened and, indeed, heard a 
thin broken voice singing a mournful strain in Serb. The 
colonel knew that that was as the first flutter of breath in a man 
recovering from drowning, that the heart was still beating, and 
that hope was not yet extinct in the hearts of his men. They 
would recover their morale. They would fight again, and 
the Serbia from which they had been banished would be 
recovered. 

The song which they were singing was a well-known air but 
the words were improvised, differently by different singers, and 
it is hard to say which is the correct version. I have collected 
several fragments and attempted to translate them in such a 
manner as to be singable, and yet retain the meaning and 
atmosphere of the original as nearly as possible. And this is 
the song that they sang: 


Devojka peva: 


Tamo daleko! 
Daleko od mora, 
Tamo je selo moje, 
Tamo je Srbija! 


Haid’mo, DuSo, 

Da budemo sretni! 

Jer mladost prolazi burno 
I Zivot ovaj bedni. 


Zar je morala doc 

Ta straSna, nesrecna noc, 
Kada si, dragane moj, 
PoSao u krvavi boj? 
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Moj uzdah duboki, 
Nek mi se Ziv vrati! 
Ljubit ¢u tebe ja 
Celoga Zivota! 


Momak peva: 


Bez otadzbine 
Kraj mora lutam ja, 
A ipak uvek kliéem: 
Zivela Srbija! 


Tamo, daleko, 
Daleko od mora, 
Tamo je zemlja moja, 
Tamo je Srbija! 


YONDER, FAR YONDER! 


The Girl sings: 


Yonder, far yonder, 

Far away from the sea, 

Yonder is my dear village, 
Where youth again ne’er can be! 


Come, my Belovéd, 

Let us be happy again! 

For stormy youth passes swiftly 
And this poor life full of pain. 


Why did that dreadful night come? 
When thou wert torn from thy home, 
And marched off, oh my Delight! 
Into the fierce bloody fight. 


My deep heartfelt prayer, 

God preserve thee, my Dear! 

I pray with my uttermost breath, 
Love thee I will unto death! 
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Homeless, ah, homeless, 
By the shore wander I, 
And yet I ever will cry out: 
Serbia never shall die! 


Yonder, far yonder, 

Far away from the sea, 
Yonder is my dear homeland, 
Serbia, mother of me! 


Serbian prose and poetry are now tolerably accessible to 
English readers. The famous folk-songs, which have recently 
been ably discussed by Dr. Suboti¢, arose spontaneously from 
the people, and by now have been rendered into the leading 
European languages. They are to this day a live factor in the 
everyday life of the peasants, for whom Marko Kraljevi¢ is a 
very real person. Did he not appear in 1918 on his piebald 
charger Sarac to help them when near his old stronghold of 
Prilip? To them he was as real in the war as were to many of 
our men the Angels of Mons. Quotations from these songs are 
as common in Serbian mouths as with us are those from 
Shakespeare and the Bible. 

But Serbian literature covers a much wider field. Leaving 
aside the mediaeval and Old Slavonic material there is much 
of interest in the sophisticated poetry of the patricians of 
Dubrovnik in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
The fine intellectual movement of the Croats, too, during the 
last century cannot be divided from the Serb, for, though the 
ideology is not identical, the language is the same, and can 
no more be separated than that of Hiawatha from the idiom of 
Milton. 

In modern times the Serbs have produced good writers and 
there is promise for the future. Laza Lazarevi¢ is the author 
of six or seven short stories, which deserve to take permanent 

1 Yugoslav Popular Ballads, Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
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place in literature. Several of them have been translated into 
English, but not the delightful little tales of rustic life by 
Janko Veselinovi¢c, which, however, lack the finish of the older 
writer. ‘The Croatian and Montenegrin classics of Ivan 
Mazurani¢ and Peter II Petrovic-Njegu$ have been printed in 
English, though not in very accessible form. The Dalmatian, 
Sima Matavulj, has written some pleasing stories of life on his 
indented and brilliant coast, which well repay reading. Jugo- 
slavia, however, has not yet produced her Dostoievski, nor 
her Dickens. Lazarevic’s output is too small to enable his 
work to rank with Turgeniev’s Tales of a Hunter, but his style 
is pure, his technique good, and his material fascinating. 

The language is rich, expressive, flexible, and logical in 
structure, with few irregularities and exceptions, and those 
which do occur are apparent rather than actual. Not so melo- 
dious as Russian, it is simpler and more crisp in sound, lacking 
the abundance of sibilants, which is so characteristic of Polish 
and the other Northern Slavonic languages. It is written in 
an alphabet modified and simplified from the Old Slavonic by 
Vuk Karadzic in the earlier years of the last century, with 
the advantage of being phonetic. There are many reminders 
that it belongs to the same Indo-European family of languages 
as our own, as familiar roots are frequent, though a little dis- 
guised. Thus it is easy to understand when a man says jest 
for yes, guska for goose, mleko for milk, nos for nose, and 
grabi-ti for seize. It is one of those tongues which, unlike 
English, Russian, and Greek, have no stress; the accent is 
evenly distributed, as in French, monotony being avoided by 
quantity. The trained ear can also detect tones. 

With their direct logic the Serbs express themselves with 
simplicity. They avoid long sentences but are not averse from 
foreign importations, unlike their Croat cousins. They turn 
rather to French than to German, but have accepted a large 
vocabulary of Ottoman words, and most of their slang is 
Turkish. This produces the curious result that British officers 
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in Salonika who knew Hindustani recognized many words 
which the Serbs, through Turkish, had borrowed from the 
Persian, which thus provided both with much, while the 
French recognized words which both had drawn from Arabic, 

The majority of surnames in Serbian are patronymics, and 
about ninety per cent end in the usual -ovi¢ or ~evic, but such 
forms are not so numerous across the Danube. Some, as 
Jovanovic and Popovic, are so common that a second name, or 
only the initial, is often used to distinguish them, thus Milan 7. 
Georgevic, to separate him from Milan &. Georgevic. Jovan 
Jovanovic is so common a combination that its numerous 
bearers are generally known by some nadimak, or nickname. 
The Minister of the Interior during the war, for instance, was 
generally known as Patak, the Duck, from his walk, while his 
namesake the Minister in Vienna was always referred to as 
Pijon, adaptation of the French word pigeon, it is said, because 
of his exceptionally tidy methods. The cavalry colonel of the 
same name was always called Kalta, stocking, but the origin 
of this is unknown. 

A curious custom prevails in some districts where surnames 
run alternately down the generations. One day a smart young 
fellow named Radivojevi¢ asked me to find employment for 
his father, saying that he was a sergeant, and quoting the 
familiar jingle, 

takvo drvo, takav klin 
takav otac, takav sin 


As is the tree, so is the wedge; 
As is the father, so is the son, 


in other words, a chip of the old block. But when the father 
reported for duty I was surprised to hear him give the name 
of Stanojevic. They explained that the son bore the same name 
as the grandfather, and that Radivojevic’s son would in turn 
be called Stanojevic. 

The Serbs are heavy smokers, almost exclusively of cigarettes. 
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Since the union, Austrian cigars, trabucos, regalitas, and operas 
have appeared in Belgrad, but chiefly in the mouths of foreigners 
and precani, or men from over the Danube. A few who have 
been in England have taken to the pipe, but there is difficulty 
in obtaining suitable tobacco. I used to get the leaf from some 
peasant and prepare it myself. The Serbian leaf ranks with the 
finest Turkish grown in Macedonia, from the famous tobacco 
lands of Seres and Drama. It is very carefully matured and 
blended. For the latter purpose, the Monopoly employs old 
peasants, life-long growers and appreciative smokers, great 
duvandjye in fact. They are paid what is to them a princely 
salary merely to test, sort, and blend, an agreeable occupation 
for the old fellows. The best cigarettes produced have a high 
reputation. They are, of course, of the “Turkish” type, and I 
was told that they were the favourites of the Kaiser. 

In the great democratic wave that spread through Europe 
as a result of the war, great concessions were made to labour 
in Serbia as elsewhere, and an architect told me that in Belgrad 
in 1919 the builders and masons working under him received 
more money than he did himself. One day a major, busy on 
the staff in the Ministry of War, heard a man whistling in the 
corridor outside his office. 

“Stop that whistling!” he called out, but no attention was 
paid. Angry at the disobedience, he opened the door and saw, 
not an orderly, but a painter, cheerfully whistling to himself as 
he worked. 

“Bogme,” commented the major, “you must be well paid to 
be so contented at your work, braté!” 

“Fifty dinars a day, Gosp’ Majore,” answered the man witha 
grin. 

“Heavens!’’ cried the major, “that is nearly as much as I 
get in a month! How on earth do you do it?” 

“Combine, Gosp’ Majore, combine!” replied the man. 

It was long before the pay of officers and officials was 
adjusted to the new conditions after the war, so that salaries, 
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ample in the old days, were almost negligible for the first year 
or two until readjustment. One colonel, head of a technical 
department of the army, was reduced to living with his family 
in his kitchen and letting out the remaining rooms in his house. 

The advice given by the painter was characteristic, for the 
Serbs have the Slavonic faculty of co-operation as highly 
developed as the Russians. It was first seen in the zadruga, 
the family organization, which held and worked property in 
common for the benefit of the family. This is nearly extinct, 
though it lingers on in a few remote districts, but times have 
changed and the word now simply means a co-operative 
association. Every trade, every craft, every district has its 
gadruga, at once a selling syndicate and an organization for 
mutual benefit and protection. Zadruga and druSstvo are as 
common words in Serbia as are artél and soyuz in Russia. 

The merchants of Serbia are enterprising within their scope 
and straight-dealing. The older generation is very conservative, 
and there may still be illiterate men who, like the older 
generation in Moscow, have become millionaires without letters, 
who keep their accounts by the rabos, or tally-stick, with whom 
written contracts are unnecessary, whose bond is never broken, 
with whom large payments are made merely in the presence 
of a witness. One such I knew, from the wild country of 
Novibazar, which breeds tough men. He always wore the 
national dress and traded all over the Balkans in produce, 
hides, and other local commodities. He spoke nearly all the 
Balkan languages and was a wealthy man, but yet had no 
banking account. In the days of the Turks it was rash to 
advertise one’s wealth, and he kept his gold buried in barrels. 
It is certain that to-day there is great wealth of bullion hoarded 
in the wilder parts, especially of Macedonia, and it is not an 
uncommon thing to come across Byzantine gold coins even 
to-day. 

There are two accusations which travellers bring as a sweeping 
generalization against the peoples of the East, and especially 
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of the Balkans, that dishonesty and corruption are so rampant 
that no honourable transaction can take place. There is, of 
course, some truth in this, but corruption is not confined to 
the East, and in any case its extent is grossly exaggerated. This 
charge is constantly levelled against the Serbs, but I can speak 
from personal experience, and that is, that in two years in 
business in Belgrad, with substantial transactions and negotia- 
tions taking place, and large interests involved, not one single 
instance of bribery came to my kmowledge. And it must be 
borne in mind that the difficulty of living after the war, the 
startling fall in the value of the currency, and fantastic rise in 
prices, rendered official salaries, which remained stationary, 
quite inadequate, and the temptation, more particularly on 
the part of the smaller officials, must have been very great. 
During the scarcity in Hungary in 1920, a delegate from 
Budapest arrived in Belgrad to buy food and corn on a large 
scale, He was negotiating with a young official for a licence 
to export and, thinking to lubricate the machinery, offered 
him a substantial interest. Within an hour he was lodged in 
gaol, and the next day conducted to the frontier and sent home 
empty-handed. 

Coming to smaller matters, once when catching a train to 
Zagreb I left behind a packing-case with a loose lid, upon the 
platform at Belgrad. Several months later, on returning to the 
capital, I made inquiries and found the box at once in the 
Lost Luggage Office, its lid open, and of its very miscellaneous 
contents not one thing was missing, not even a packet of 
tobacco, On another occasion I was returning to Belgrad from 
England and a fellow-traveller and compatriot was bewailing 
the loss of his luggage, which had been sent by rail from Sofia 
to Belgrad some months previously, when it had vanished 
into the air. He had abandoned hope of recovering it, exclaiming 
that in such a country, where efficiency and honesty were 
unknown, it was useless to try to find it. On arrival at Belgrad 
IT took him to the stationmaster, and in a few minutes he was 
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in possession of his luggage, gratefully withdrawing his accusa- 
tions, based, as usual, upon ignorance. 

Few English visited Serbia before the war, and the Serb’s 
notion of us as a people was vague. We were tall, thin, and 
silent and, above all, cold. Hladan kao Englez (cold as an 
Englishman), is a common expression, and most of us are 
presumed to be wealthy. Pravi se Englez (he is playing the 
Englishman), is often to be heard. A Scot laid out a building 
estate in Belgrad a good many years ago, and his name, thinly 
disguised, was preserved until recently in Makenzieva Ulica, 
Mackenzie Street, and the district with nice houses in pleasant 
gardens is still called Englezovac. 

But even the country folk know that all sorts of foreigners 
travel through their land in the Orient Express, bound for 
Constantinople, and there is a tale how an English “mil- 
lionaire lord” was sitting in the train looking out of the window 
when he saw a young peasant girl in a field, not expecting the 
passage of the train, engaged on the most intimate details of 
her toilette. He was so charmed that he left the train at the 
next station, returned to the spot, found the girl, paid for her 
education, and married her. Since that day it has been 
customary for the lasses of that village to perform their toilettes 
in the field when the Orient Express goes by. But I have never 
succeeded in finding the village. 
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Bazias, 292 
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bugloss, 180 
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Bulgarian language, the, 324 
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Butterworth, Major A. B., R.A.S.c., 
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Cantacuzene, John, 184, 264-265 
Captain, George, 184 
Cardopatium corymbosum, 211 
Carev Laz, 66-67 

carp, 163, 176, 221, 232-233 
Carpathians, the, 22, 292 
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Castel Lastva, 61-62 
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Caucasus, 104, 109 
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Chalcidice, 238, 242 
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chifliks, 111, 178, 232 
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Chrysops, 233 
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cleg, 233 
climate of Macedonia, 146-148 
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co-operation in Serbia, 350 
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Corfu, 343 
Corinth, 179, 201, 258 
cormorant, dwarf, 176 
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Albanian, 51, 91, 184-185 
Bosniak, 23 
Macedonian, 184-185 
Montenegrin, 42, 52 
Mostar women, 31 
Serbian, 310, 338 
Turkish, 33, 215 
cotton industry in Macedonia, 203 
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crayfish, 255, 295 
Crete, 181 
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Crimean War, 138 

Crna Gora, 42, 330 

Crnogorca, Glas, 58, 102 
Crnojevica, river, 55, 64 
Crnojevici, dynasty, 65, 330, 336 
Croatia, 321, 346, 347 
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Crusaders, 32, 329 
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Cypriots, 323 

Cyprus, 181 
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Dimitrijevi¢é, Colonel Dragutin, 332, 
333 

Dinaric Serbs, 335 

dinners, 159, 164~165, 185-186, 192, 
230-231 

Dioclea, 74 

Anonymous Monk of, 74 

Diocletian, 58, 74 
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Djumaa Ma, 202 
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Dubrovnik, 32, 35-37, 58, 65, 103 
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Dukije, 74 
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Durmitor, 71, 73, 80-81 
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Egnatian Way, 155, 179, 220 
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Ferdinand, Prince of Bulgaria, 50, 
249 
fiddlers, Gipsy, 161-163, 289, 317 
filly, Arab, 261-262, 281 
film-making in the bush, 200 
fire of Salonika, 219-222 
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Macedonian, 163-163, 176, 221 
sheat-, 163-164 
fisheries, the lake, 176 | 
fishing extraordinary, 163-164, 255 
Fiume, §5 1.) 337 
Flamur, 204 
“Flea, the Balkan,” 143 
fleas, 183 
flies, 143 
Flocas, 118, 157 
footpads, 260 
foot-washing, charming, 76 
foxes, 175 
French Canadian officer, 170 
frogs, 126 
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Montenegrin-Albanian, 85 
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in Macedonia, 228 
in Serbia, 295-296 
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George, Kraljevié of Serbia, 163 
George, Saint, legend of, 249-250 
Georgevié, Ilia, 325 
Georgian girls, 163 
Getaldié, 36 
Ghazi, Kemal Ataturk, 33 
Gipsy— 
fiddlers, 161-163, 289, 317 
language, 194 
romance of a, 317-318 
Gjerstadt, Dr. Einar, 181 
Gladstone, 49, 87-88 
Glas Crnagorca, 58, 102 
Gojko Mrnjavéevié, 92, 103 
gold hoarding, 182, 225, 350 
gold mining, 318 
golden oriole, 315 
Golo’, Zmaj, 27 
Golubac, battle of, 292 
Golubovié, 67, 74 
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Grahovo, 64 
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grasshoppers, 143-145 
Grebostrek, Vojvoda Novak, 328 
Greece, 201, 267-271 
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costume, III 
dances, 193 
humour, 117 
language, 108, 114, 118, 139-141 
monasteries, 239-253 
refugees, ILI-112, 171, 175, 178 
wit, 108 
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Gundulié, Ivan, 36 
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Susle, 35, 57, 343 
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hares, 231, 315 
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Helene, Princess, of France, 60 
Hercegovina, 22, 27, 30-34, 81, 83 
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251, 328 
Hill, Sir Arthur, F.R.S., 245 
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Hlamur, 204 
Homer, 181 
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Macedonian, 184, 226, 227 
Serbian, 310 
hoopoe, 315 
hornets, 313 
horsemanship, Serbian, 262-263 
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Hortiak, 172, 176, 178, 206, 234-235 
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Hungary, 22, 33 
Huss, John, 30 
hydrophobia, 309-310 
hymn, Serbian, 154 
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inat, srpski, 283, 332, 334 

insect pests, 141-143 
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Latins, 33, 340 
Lazar, Tsar, 288-289 
Lazarevi¢, Laza, 346-347 
Lees-Milne, Alec, 67, 72-86 
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Lena goldfields, 323 
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MacPhail, Dame, Dr., 284 
Magyars, 23, 24 
Makusheff, V., 49 
Malisori, the, 91 
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mamurluk, 168-169 
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Marica, battle of, 103, 329 
Marko Kraljevi¢, 52, 192, 316, 346 
“Marmaduke,” 143-144 
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Montenegrin, 60 

Viah, 134 
Ma&sin, Draga, 278-279 
Maslar, 183-184 
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Matavulj, S., 347 
Maximovi¢é, Milorad, 113, 283 
Mazuranic¢, 335 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Princess Jutta 

of, 64 

Medun, battle of. 44, 74 
Melville, Whyte, 138 
mess, my Serbian, 165, 254 
Metkovic, 33, 36 
Michael, Prince, of Serbia, 278 
Mihajlo, 294, 304, 315 
Mijat Mijatovi¢, 159 
Mijati, the, 327 
Milanége, 161-163, 273-274 
Milena, Princess, of Montenegro, 50, 
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Milne, Alexander, 98 
Milne, Lees-, Alec, 67, 72-86, 95 
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mines, Serbian, 307, 318 
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monasteries—continued 
Greek, 239-242, 252-253 
Russian, 243, 246 
Serbian, 243, 250-252, 288 
Monastir, battle of, 331 
Monk, Anonymous. of Dioclea. 74 
monk, dishonest, 283-284 
Montandon, A.-L., 21-22, 322, 323 
Montenegrin— 
costume, 52-53 
gratitude, 132 
history, 43-46, 49-50, 65-66, 69- 
715 74, 329-331; 
literature, 87-79 
women, 53-54, 76-77 
Montenegrins, the, 41-85, 131-132, 
186, 291 
Montenegro, 21-24, 34, 
291, 330-331, 335 
Moraéa, river, 66, 74 
Morava, river, 291 
mosquitoes, 34, 141, 175, 180 
Mostar, 27, 29-32, 80, 84, 85 
Mostarsko Blato, 32 
Mpor, Captain, 301 
Mrne, 103 
Mrnjavéevici, the brothers, 92, 103, 
252 
Muleteers, Macedonian, the, 323 
music— 
Gipsy, 161-163, 193-194 
Serbian, 159-160, 285-287, 343- 
346 
Turkish, 217 
names— 
Greek, 121-122 
Serbian, 347; 348 
Naoussa, 467. 
Napoleon, 36 
Narenta, river, 29, 33 
Naresh, 263 
naumanni, Palco, 235 
Neate, Major A., R.A., 323 
Negotin, 282, 292 
Negroes in Balkans, 51 
Neimarovic, Milorad, 281, 288 
Nemanici, the dynasty of the, 88, 
250, 327-329, 336 
Nemanja, Stepan, 461, 250, 328 
Nemoptera, 234 
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42-85, 


Neolithic villages, 213 

Neretva, river, 34 

Nevinson, H. W., 121 

newspaper, Montenegrin, 58 

Nicholl, Mrs., 21, 25, 85 

Nicopolis, battle of, 329 

Nikola KneZevi¢, 74, 303 

Nikola I of Montenegro, 48-50, 

78-79, 87; 89-90, 330 

Nikolajevié, Colonel, 159 

Nik8i¢, 64, 73, 77-79, 83, 102-103 
siege of, 77, 82, 102 

Niegu8, 45-46, 57 

Novibazar, Sandjak of, 71, 73, 327, 


350 
Novikoff, Colonel, 1c9-110 
Novi Sad, 317 


oak, chermes, 171 

Obod, cavern and gorge of, 55, 
64-65 

Obrad, 130-131, 282, 302 

Obren, Milo8, 330, 336 

Obrenovi¢i, murders of, 278-279, 
331 

octopus salad, 250 

Oficirski Dom, 285 

oil, 321 

oleaster (wild olive), 181 

Oliver, Jovan, 77, 265 

olives, cultivation of, origin of, 18 

Onam’ Onamo! 79, 100 

Onogost, 78 

opanct, 53, 83 

Orfano, Gulf of, 110, 171, 180-195 

Orient Express, 352 

oriole, golden, 315 

Orsova, 22 

Orthoptera, 143 

Osman, the, 36 

Ostrog, 76 

Ostrovo, 148 

owl— 

eagle, 269 
little, 82, 145-146 


Paeones, 203, 235 

Paeoma peregrina, 234, 235 
Palturus spina Christi, 180 
Panayot’s crime, 223-225 
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Pangaeus, Mount, 182 

Pan-Slav hymn, 274 

Panteleimon, Monastery of, 246-248 

papatasu, Phlebotomus, 202 

paprike, 164-165, 169, 201, 210 

Parnassus, Mount, 270 

partridges, 179, 195, 315 

Pasi¢, Mount, 337 

passport troubles, 121- 122 

Patarenes, the, 30 

patlid¥ans, 193 

Paunkovi¢, Djoka, 269, 319 

Paunkovié, Zarko, passim 

Pavlovi¢, Captain, 274 

Pavlovi¢, Kosta, 256, 282, 287, 288 

Pazarkia or Pazarudia, 179, 196 

Pazar, Vir, 60 

Peet, late Professor, 212 

pelicans, 164, 235 

PeljeSac, 34 

Peloponnese, 201 

Perast, 39 

Periander, 179 

Peter I, King of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, 192. 331; 336, 337 

Peter I of Montenegro, 69, 330 

Peter II of Montenegro, 69-71, 73; 
339, 347 

Peter the Great, 45 

Petka, Hotel, 34 

Petrovi¢é, Alexander, Pte., M.S.M.; 
273 

Petrovic, Niko Stepéevié, 45 

Petrovic-Njegus, Bozo, 44, 54, 74, 
79, 209 

Petrovi¢-Njegus, dynasty of, 46, 50, 
330, 336 

philologist, the comparative, 164 

Phlebotomus papatasii, 202 

phormas, 114 

Physalts alkekingi, 295 

picnic, moonlight, 214-215 

pig— 

sucking, 187-188, 289 
wild, 187 

Pigeon, 31 

pileéar, the, 299 

Pistacio, 181, 242, 267 

Piva, river, 82-83 

Plamenac, Vojvoda, 48, 55 


plane-trees, enormous, 180, 238 
Plava, 87-88 
Plavnica, 99 
Podgorica, 58-67, 73-74, 99, 327 
Poland, 322 
polja, 47, 77 

formation of, 64-65 
Pomerantseff, Y. N., 199, 323 
Pompeii, 119 
poplars, 172 
Pop Milo, the gallant, 78 
popovt, 114, 19%, 199, 313, 334-335 
Popovié, Vuk, 342 
potato, introduction to Montenegro, 


45 
Powell, Captain, 116, 159, 161, 167- 
168, 199, 205-210, 257 
Prahovo, 292-293 
prasé (sucking-pig), 187-188 
Prdovic, Colonel, 200 
premonition, 260 
Prendergast, Mr., the late, 98 
Prilip, 346 
Primorje, the, 60-63 
printing in Montenegro in XVth 
Century, 43, 65 
prisoners in Montenegro, 58 
Pristan, 61 
Proklete Gore, the, 71 
propaganda among enemy, 274 
Protié, Colonel, 161, 214, 273 
pruning lesson, 296-297 
Pupin, 39 


Quercus cocciferus, 171 


racing in Serbia, 290 

Rade, Vladika (see Peter I1), 68-71 

Radonié, Vuk, 83 

Ragusa (see Dubrovnik), 35-36 

Ragusa, Vecchia (see Cavtat), 37 

raids, A.P.M.’S, 123-124, 190 

railway accident, 307-308 

railway travelling in Serbia, 299-300, 
305-306 

Rajko Ledgjanin, 113-114, 193, 282 

Rakovica, 294-295, 321 

Ramazan, 95, IOI 

Rascia (RaSka), 327 
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Ra&kovi¢,, Sgt.-Major M., M.S.M., 
(“Cita”), 273, 282, 342 
raso (headache mixture), 169 
Ravanica Monastery, 288 
realism in drama, 58-59 
refugees— 
Albanian, 186 
Greek, 111-112, I7I, 175, 178 
Serbian, 113 
Regent, Prince-, of Serbia, Alexan- 
der, 215, 302 
Rendina Gorge, 179-180, 187, 196, 
267 
reptiles in Macedonia, 125 
resourcefulness, Macedonian, 271 
retreat— 
of Serbs, 113, 337; 343 
of Xth Division, 108 
Ribnica, river, 58 
Rijeka, 55-56, 64, 66 
Rijeka (Fiume), 35, 337 
riots in camp, 119-121 
Risan, 39 
roads, Macedonian, I1r 
roedeer, 187 
rollers, 125, 236 
Roman milestone, 211 
Romulea bulbocodium, 125 
Roose, the late Hubert, 57, 62-69, 
103 
Rovinsky, P., 30 
Rudnik, battle of, 304, 331 
Ruma, 288 
Rumija, the, 60 
Russia, 86, 322-323 
Russian— 
Colonel, 109 
language, 204, 347 
Rustchuk or Russe, 86, 323 
Rycroft, General, 230 


Saga campbelli, 144-145 

St, Petersburg, 45 

St. Sava, 246, 251, 328 
Salamanli, 256, 266-267 
Salonika, passim 

Salvia horminum, 72 

Sandes, Lieut. Flora, 157-158 
sandflies, 202 

sandfly fever, 210 
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Santa Quaranta, 225 
Sarajevka, the, 286-287 
Sarajevo, 23-28, 30, 85 
Sarajlija, Simo M., 69 
Sariguel, 258 
Saunders, Major J. M., 323 
Sava, Saint, 246, 251, 328 
Sava, Vladika, 330 
Save, river, 22, 305 
scabies, 142 
Scardisci, 91 
Scottish Women’s Hospital, 284 
Scutari, 92 
Seljuk Turks, 225 
Semlin, 86 
Senj colliery, 307 
Sentry Battalion, Ist Serbian, 254 
Sephardim, the, 169 
Serbia, 22, 24, 43, 77, 104, 276-320, 
331 
Serbian— 
character, 331-338 
cooking, 165, 231 
Empire, 33 
gratitude, 189, 280-281, 287, 297; 
306-309, 318-320 
history, 202-203, 327-331 
honesty, 128-129, 350-351 
horsemanship, 262~263 
hospitality, 159-161, 
258, 288-290 
humour, 129, 336, 349 
inat, 283, 332-334 
language, 347-348 
morality, 311 
music, 159 
police, 113 
pronunciation, 19 
Relief Fund, 284 
Sentry Battalion, 254 
slang, 347-348 
songs, 159-160, 162-163, 343 
tobacco, 349 
villages, 309 
women, 1§2-153, 338 
Seres, 202-203 
road, the, LII, 271 
servant problem in Serbia, the 
311-313 
Shapera, Sgt., M.S.M. 273 


167-168, 


Index 


sheat-fish, 163-164 

sheldrake, ruddy, 236 

shrikes, 115, 236, 315 

Shumadia, the, 330-331, 335-336 

Siberia, 323. + 

Sigismund, ' King 
292 

siliquastrum, Cercis, 180 

silk in Macedonia, 203 

Silurus glanis, 163-164 

Sim, Major G., 157 

Sinn Feiners, 326 

Siris, 203 

Skadar, 55, 87-103 

Lake of, 59 
legend of, 92 

Skeels, late Captain A., 130, 148 

Skoplje, 328 

Slavonia, 85 

Slavonic languages, 347 

Slavs, early, 327 

Slovenatka, 312 

Slovenes, 312 

Smederevo, 92, 291, 329 

Smyrna, 203 

snakes, 55, 125 

Sofia, 223, 324 

Sokolovié, 33 

som, 163-164 

songs, Serbian, 159-160, 162-163, 
343 

Sorbs, 327 

Souls of the Damned, 105 

Spahié, Mehmen Effendi, 34 

Spalato, 57 

Spalax graecus, 145 

Spanish language in Balkans, 26, 
IL5, 169 

Spermophilus, 145 

Spica (Spitsa), 61 

spies, 156-159 

spina Christi, Paliurus, 180 

Split, 57 

Sporades, the, 242 

spring in Macedonia, 125 

Spuz, 74 

Srbi, 327 

Srbijanci, 339 

Srem, 288 

Stagiros, 182 


of Hungary, 


Staji¢é, Colonel St., 159, 166, 207, 
258, 313 

Stalybrass, 210 

Stamboul, 324 

starlings, wondrous flights of, 147 

Stavros, I7I-195, 238, 253, 258 

Stefanina, 183-184 

Stepan Dusan, Tsar, 184, 306 

Stepan Kosata, Grand Duke of 
Hercegovina, 32 

Stepan Kotromanié, Ban of Bosnia, 


33 

Stepan, the builder, 228 

Stepan the First-Crowned, 328 

Stepan The Tall, Despot of Serbia, 
278, 329 

Stepanovi¢, Vojvoda, 105, 331 

Stojanovié, Milisav, Sergeant, 189 

storks, 177 

storms, 106, 147-148 

Strangford, Viscountess, 50 

Stratoni, 174 

Struma Valley and river, 175, 202, 
324 

Subotié, Dr., 346 

Suez Canal, influence on Macedonia, 
203 

Suleiman Pasha, 66 

Sultan Achmet, 66 

sunburn, 81 

surnames, issuing, 122 

susliks, 145 

Sutorman Pass, the, 60 

swan, wild, 195 

swordfish, 252 

Synadenus, Theodore, 264-265 


Sarac, 192, 346 

Sabac, 228, 305-307, 319 
Savnik, 80 

Senluk, 192, 303 

Sumadija, 330-331, 335-336 
Svabe, 23-24, 278, 340 


Tahinos, Lake, 182 

Tamo Daleko! 344-346 
Tarabos, Mount, 89 
Telephusa fluviatilis, 255 
Tempe, Gorge of, 180, 267 
Temperley, Professor H., 329 
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Tennyson, 42 
Terazije, the, 281 
terra rossa, 6§ 
Tesla, Nikola, 39 
Tetovo, 114 
Thais, 234 
Thermopylae, 270 
Thessaly, 202, 267-271 
thistles, interesting, 211 
thorn, Christ’s, 180 
Thrace, 112 
Tibetan, 210 
time, Turkish, 103 
Timok, river, 293 
tobacco— 
Albanian, 96 
Montenegrin, 103 
Serbian, 348-349 
Toma, little, 223-225 
Toma§evic, last King of Bosnia, 33 
Toptider, 285, 290, 294, 299, 309 
tortoises, tame, 126 
Tower, White, the, 105, 149 
Trajan, Emperor, 212, 292 
treason, 156-157 
Treason Trial, 333, 337 
Trebizond, 193 
Trieste, 57 
trout, 31, 58, 74 
Tsar— 
Russian, 45, 154 
Serbian, 77, 104, 203, 252, 265, 
267, 328-329 
Tsarev Laz, 66-67 
Tser, battle of, 331 
tumbi, 213 
tunny, 252 
turkeys, 307 
Turkish— 
costume, 33, 95 
Gipsies, 194 
houses, 216-217 
ladies, 31, 215-217 
language, 204-205, 223 
manners, 94, 9§ 
music, 217 
Post Office, 94-95 
singing, 217 
time, 93 
Turks, first in Europe, 184, 225 
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turtles, mud, 126 

Tvrtko, King of Bosnia, 33 
typhus, 331 

Tyupriya (Cuprija), 307 
Tyuprilié dynasty, 33 


Uglies, Mrnjavéevi¢, 92, 103, 252 
Ulcinj, 88, 102, 103 

Uro$, King of Serbia, 60, 328 
UroS, Tsar of Serbia, 103, 328 
Urum, 61 


Valjevo, 319-320 

Valovica, 61, 103 

Vardar, river, 145, 225-226, 329 

vardarac, the, 147, 228, 255 

Varna, 86 

Vassili, Apostolides, 215 

Vassili, St., 76 

Vatopedhi, Monastery, 236-241, 243, 
246, 252-253 

Veliti¢, Vuko, Hotel, 53 

Veljko, Hajduk, 336 

vendetta, 72, IOI, 330-331 

Venice, 35, 91, 330 

Venizelists, 196 

Veselinovi¢, Janko, 347 

Vesovié, Colonel, 161, 
277, 280, 289-290 

Vezir’s Bridge, 74 

Vidov Dan, 288 

Vienna, 27, 85, 90, 164, 203 

vineyards, 291, 296-297 

Vinkovce, 85 

violet light, 257 

Vir, 60 

Viadimirce, 319 

Vladovo, 227-228 

Viahs, 44, 134, 137, 203, 327 

Voden, 172, 225-227 

Volo, 269 

Volve, 173 

Vranina, 59 

Vrasna, 182, 187, 191 

Vuji¢, Petar, 129, 279-280 

Vukasin, King, Mmijavéevic, 92, 103 

vultures, Egyptian, 125, 177 


207-208, 


wagtails, 125 
wangle, how to, 280-281 
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Wardrup, Colonel, 97 
water supply, primitive, 28 
Waugh, Sir A. T. 324 
weasels, 316 
wedding— 
Montenegrin, 60 
Viah, 134 
wheatears, 125 
White Eagle, Order of, 205-208 
White Tower, the, 105-109, 212 
Wied, Prince William yon, 89 
wife, 20, 99 
wildfowl, §5 
Wilkinson, Sir Gardiner, 43, 47, 70 
Wilson, Sir Henry, Lieut.-Gen., 
106-107 
Witte, Count, 104 
Witty, E., 27 
wolves, 82-83, 187, 266, 307, 315- 
316 
Woman Castle, 264-265 
women— 
Montenegrin, 53 
hard work, 53, 77 
their beauty, 54, 76 
Serbian, 319 
woodcock; 97 


woodpecker, great black, 27 
Woods, Colonel H., 324 
Woods, Pasha, Sir Henry, 324 


Xeropotamou, Monastery of, 246 


Yarukaru, 178 

Yenidje Vardar, 225 
Yeni Kule, 216, 219 
Yervant Essayan, 86, 325 


Zagreb, 166, 321-322, 336, 351 
Zahumia, 32 

ZajeCar, 317-318 

Zavitaj, 159-160, 168, 207 

Zemun, 86, 276-277, 279 

Zeta, river, 31, 66, 74 

Zeta, the state, 49, 65, 329-330, 336 
Zetski Dom, the, 58 

Ziatibor, 296 

Zograf, Monastery, 247-250 


Zabliak, 80 

Zarko Paunkovié, passim 
Zenska, river, 265 
Zivadinovié, 159, 207-209 
Zupans, 327 
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Moved On! 
FROM KASHGAR TO KASHMIR 
by P. S. NAZAROFF 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


P. S. Nazaroff, a gifted and accomplished Russian, incurred the mortal 
enmity of the Soviets by co-operating with the British. Condemned to death, 
he escaped and, after being hunted by his enemies in the wilds of Russian 
Turkestan for two years, succeeded in finding refuge in Kashgar, in Chinese 
Turkestan, where he lived four years. In the first part of this book he gives 
an intimate account of that strange land of lost civilization. 

The recognition of the Soviets by the Chinese exposed him once more 
to his unrelenting enemies, so he undertook that tremendous journey over 
the Roof of the World, described so vividly in the second part of Moved 
On! until he found peace at last in British India. 

“Engrossing reading . . . a model of travel literature.”—Punch 
“A real contribution to our knowledge of Central Asia.”—Manchester 


Guardian 
Out for a Million 
by V. KRYMOV 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 
This entertaining book, the first to appear in English by this long-established 
author, describes the development and adventures of Arseny, who, as a 
poverty-stricken student, swore to be even with his wealthy comrades and 
make a million. The book describes his struggle, till we see him launched 
on the broad road to success. 

A series of odd characters flit across the stage, such as the egregious 
Grishka and the quaint Sidor, worthy to rank with Sam Weller and Jorrocks. 
Not the least remarkable part of the work is the very distinctive description 
of the hero’s childhood. 

It is the diorama of a little-known world of the Old Believers, some of 
whom were counted among the wealthiest merchant families of Russia. 
This is described for the first time in literature, either Russian or foreign. 


One Crowded Hour 


REMINISCENCES 


by COUNT BOHDAN K. bE CASTELLANE 
Demy 8v0. Illustrated 12s. 6d, 


This is the story of the life and adventures of Count Bohdan Kusztelan 
de Castellane, son of a Polish noble and a Tartar lady. His youth was spent 
on his father’s vast estate in Bessarabia, which had a stud of 2,000 horses 
of special breed, and employed 3,000 workers. When his father died, the 
young count found that there was no money left. He then worked as a 
tutor, learned to be an estate agent, was admitted to the Bar in Russia, 
worked up a conveyancing practice, and finally became an expert in floating 
oil and mining companies. 

At the outbreak of war he joined a Moslem troop of Irregular Horse. 
He was wounded and returned to Petrograd where he was caught by the 
Revolution. The last part of the book deals with his desperate and almost 
incredible adventures when trying to escape from Bolshevik Russia. Even- 
tually he got away across the Polish border in mid-winter, sharing a sledge 
with a man who was raving with double pneumonia, who had to be tied 
up in a blanket to keep him from jumping out. 

“Incident, adventure, excitement and noise on every other page .. . a record 
of thrilling intensity and force.” — Spectator 


Touring in New Zealand 


by A. J. HARROP, M.A., PH.D. 


La. Cr, 8vo. Profusely Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
After eleven years in England, the writer returned to New Zealand for 
eight months, during which time he travelled more than eight thousand 
miles about the country, visiting all the principal tourist resorts. He describes 
these from the point of view of an overseas visitor and gives as a background 
many of the incidents in the picturesque history of the relations between 
Maori and white man. The book is in three parts—South Island, North 
Island, and General. The tour of the South Island includes a description 
of the great new road from Lake Te Anau to Milford Sound which will 
provide one of the most beautiful motor routes in the world. In the North 
Island section the treasures of the Auckland War Memorial Museum are 
incidentally described as well as the Alexander Turnbull Library, with its 
priceless manuscripts and unique Pacific collection, and the remarkable 
library of Mr. F. W. Reed of Whangarei, in which is housed the finest 
private collection in existence of the manuscripts and printed works of 
Alexandre Dumas. Considerable attention is given to the wonders of the 
thermal regions, while the third part of the book gives specific information 
on a number of subjects of special interest to visitors. There are sections 
on curative springs, winter sports, angling, deep-sea fishing, deer-stalking, 
summer cruises, and air travel—also specimen itineraries and some useful 
notes on ‘“‘Clothes, Food, and Local Customs.” 

““Admirable piece of work.” —Sunday Times 


The Kruger National Park 


TALES OF LIFE WITHIN ITS BORDERS 
by C, A. YATES 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated Ios. 6d. 
In a series of exciting stories and episodes the author has here given us 
a comprehensive account of the Great Game Reserve of South Africa. He 
describes its history and development, geographical situation, and the 
principal animals that inhabit it. He tells us thrilling tales of the adventures 
and exploits of its guardians, the Rangers, and he has given us a brief 
history of its original inhabitants, the Bushmen, including the career of 
a Swazi Chief who was murdered in this part of the Transvaal before it 
became a Game Reserve. The book is also full of delightful wild-animal 
stories, most of which are absolutely true, while the others have been 
reconstructed from a careful examination of the traces. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs and makes interesting and delightful reading. 
“Uniquely vivid picture.”——London Mercury 


Bali: Enchanted Isle 


by HELEN EVA YATES 


La. Cr. 8vo. Profusely Illustrated Second Impression qs. 6d. 
‘The island itself is so fascinating that a book about it could hardly fail 
to hold the reader’s interest.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal 

‘*She has succeeded in conveying its charm to the pages of her book, and 
her descriptions have caught all that is most characteristic in a highly 
individual development of Javanese Culture.”—Manchester Guardian 
‘Delectable book.’’—Sphere 
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Looking Down the Years 


éy RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 
Demy 8-v0. Illustrated 12s, 6d, net 
“Everyone should read his book . . . and everyone who does read it will be rewarded 
by encountering many new and amusing stories.”— The Times 
“Tmmensely readable... Mr. Blathwayt has known a little of everybody, and part 
of the business of a journalist is to be a taster of life, .. This book has some delight- 
ful links with the past." —-Daily Express 


My Seven Selves 
éy HAMILTON FYFE 

Demy 8vo, ‘ Illustrated 125, 6d, net 
“Tt can be given to few journalists, or ex-journalists, to review so varied a career 
as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe... his professional reminiscences begin as long ago as the 
late eighties... . Mr. Fyfe suggests the typical journalist of popular imagination, 
alert, well informed, ready to write on anything or to go anywhere, now editing, 
now reporting, and in his leisure hours throwing off an occasional novel or play. 
. .. He has this further distinction . , . he has run through the entire gamut of 
contemporary journalism. . . . Natural and never monotonous reminiscences,”’— 
Times Literary Supplement 


Fifty Years in Public Health 


dy SIR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K,C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P, 
Demy 80, Illustrated 15s, net 


“He touches modern life at every corner, and hence the record of these fifty years 
is a book full of interest not merely for the professional reader but for the ordinary 
citizen, who can with certainty and profit follow the tracks explored in this 
admirable survey.”"—The Times 


“First-hand knowledge and a pleasantly personal accent will give this book a 
distinguished place among our histories of public health,”’—-Manchester Guardian 


A Pilgrimage of Ideas 
OR THE RE-EDUCATION OF SHERWOOD EDDY 
éy SHERWOOD EDDY 
Demy S8vo, Illustrated 10s. 6d, net 
‘Phat tireless human shuttle, Mr, Sherwood Eddy, gives a fascinating story of 
his life... . That Mr. Eddy has reached the end of his pilgrimage is unlike!y—there 


is nothing static about him; but the story of his progress thus far is one of extra- 
ordinary interest.””-—Methodist Recorder 


“Few books give so full a picture, so sympathetic and realistic an analysis, and, 
ultimately, so hopeful a description of the changing modern world, as this autoe 
biography,”—C4urré Times 
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